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THE TEAM CAPTAIN’S REPOR?. 

[ N another column we give the views of Col. Bodine upon 

the late International Match. As captain of the de- 
feated team he is in a position to speak understandingly of 
the situation, and in some respects his conclusions are well 
founded. He coincides with the views held in the Forrsr 
AND STREAM, that the defeat was one of arms rather than of 
men. The ammunition and the rifle were not properly 
mated, and with an unreliable arm all attempts to make a 
good working team were futile. The report of the statuesque 
Colonel is worth careful consideration, for it contains the 
conclusions of one who has won distinction as a long-range 
shot and who has had opportunities to appreciate all the 
difficulties through which the last team passed, and to most 
keenly see what a great task is before us in the match of 1883. 
He does not take a very buoyant view of that contest, and 
there certainly is little at present to indicate anything but a 
repetition of the defeat of 1882. 

Much of the reporé of the team captain is taken up with 
confessions of bad management. The unpleasant incident 
of the day before the match is revived in what seems to us 
an entirely unnecessary fashion. The report brings out in 
a strong light the entirely experimental character of the 
shooting on the American side. It does not appear that all 
the preliminary practice was anything more than a series of 
tests of ammunition, rifles, sights, positions, etc., on the 
part of the members of the American team, and then over 
all the captain came in with additional doses of advice, until 
it is a wonderthat any sort of a score whatever was made. 

The matter of coaching a military team receives a curious 
remark at the pen of Col. Bodine. He gives it as his con- 
clusion that coaching a military team is a delusion, and then 
confesses that he merely ‘‘went through the motions” of coach- 
ing to hoodwink the public into the belief that some sort of 
preparation was under way. his is certainly refreshing 
after all that has been said on this point of team drill, and 
by the Colonel himself. Because British teams do not enjoy 
a system of team drill is no reason that the American team 
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useless endeavor. 
recent American team was effort thrown away. 


shot to the last each may serve as a help to the others. 


hazard group gathered by an all-comer’s contest. 


match. 


perimenting, groping, miscalculation and ultimate defeat. 


held in the Central Park, Oct. 19. 
209, 
journal to be present as a participant or spectator. 


NON-RESIDENTS IN NEW JERSEY. 


methods of work. 
sportsmen. 


the kind, may be odious to those whom it does not directly 
benefit. 
good motives of the gentlemen who organized these societies, 
or the results which may have been attained, we apprehend 
that the legislation under which they act is a legitimate 
subject of examination, for approval or criticism. 

The regulation imposing a tax upon the guns of non- 
residents in New Jersey is not found among the statutes 
of the State; it is one of the by-laws of a society. The act 
of the Senate and General Assembly of the State of New 
Jersey incorporating the West Jersey Game Protective 
Society provides that it shall be unlawful for non-residents 
to hunt within certain counties ‘‘without complying with 
the by-laws of this game protective society,” and penal- 
ties are prescribed for non-compliance. This is certainly a 
most extraordinary enactment, for, first, the by-laws of 
any society can, in the very nature of things, govern no- 
body. except the members of that organization, nor, 
secondly, can there rightly be any penalty for the infringe- 
ment of those by-laws, save such penalty as may be pro- 
vided and enforced by the society itself. But this act 
not only declares non-members of the West Jersey G. P. 8, 
subject to the regulations of that society, but it further pro- 
vides that certain individuals, who may not obey the rules of 
a society of which they are not members, shall for such dis- 
obedience be fined, or by the machinery of the State 
dragged to jail. Such unusual powers having been granted 
it, the society adopts this by-law for the government of 
those who are not its members: 

‘‘Any person or persons, non-residents of this State, wish- 
ing to kill, destroy, hunt, or take, at any time, any game as 
provided for in the seventh section of the ‘Act incorporating 
this society,’ shall first become members of this society, by 


could not employ it to advantage. No team among the 
| number of small-bore squads defeated by the Americans in 
past years have shown any conception of what benefits could 
Of course that was in 
of Col. 
military 
the other styles of 
transferred. 
With guns shooting in some sort of uniform style, mutual 
help can be extended from one member of a team to another. 
The records of the team then become valuable as guides for 
with men changing their powder 
charges from day to day, it is no wonder that Col. Bodine 
jumped to the erroneous conclusion that coaching was a 
No doubt the coaching attempted for the 
But it is 
nonsense to suppose for a moment that a military team may 
not be so accustomed to shoot together, that from the first 


The report hits a poiut of consequence when it advocates 
the appointive rather than competitive style of selection. It 
is easy for a committee to make up a team from among the 
best known shots of the country, and such a team would in 
all probability be a stronger working body than the hap- 


The Colonel lays special strevs on the necessity of imme- 
diate steps for the organization of the team for next year, and 
of the need of hard work in the getting up of rifles for the 
He speaks of postponement, but that is out of the 
question, nor will it be thought wise, as he suggests, for us to 
go to the British armorers to secure weapons for 1883. If 
our National Rifle Association directors wish to really en- 
courage ritle practice and the promotion of good shooting in 
America, they can find a few experts who are able io make 
the special gun needed for the match of next year. To 
secure the weapon will require the expenditure of money, 
however, but if there is a further dependence upon the 
voluntary efforts of the well-known armorers, it is not at all 
unlikely that next spring will see the same chapter of ex- 


THE Forest AND STREAM ANGLERS’ TOURNAMENT will be 
See notices on pages 202 and 
A cordial invitation is extended to every reader of this 


— correspondence published in this journal between 
the two New Jersey game protective societies has 
directed public attention to these organizations and their 
The peculiarity of these methods con- 
sists in the discrimination enforced against non-resident 
The authority for such discrimination is de- 
rived from special legislation, which, like all legislation of 


Without calling into question the acknowledged 
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payment of the membership fee to the secretary, receiving 
a certificate of membership, signed by the president and 
secretary and sealed with the corporate seal of said society.” 

By this peculiar combination of State-and-society legisla- 
tion the system for the West Jersey G. P. S.’s imposition of a 
tax upon the non-resident is complete. The latter pays his 
license fee and shoots unmolested, or else he does not pay, 
and is in consequence fined or thrown into jail. Putting 
aside altogether any consideration of the constitutionality 
of all this, there can be no question as to its legality. 

With regard to the arrests of non-residents by the New 
Jersey Game and Fish Protective Society, however, the case 
appears to be different; their arrests, so far as we understand 
them, are not even legal, much less, then, constitutional. 
This society is organized under a general act, similar in its 
non-resident provisions to the act of incorporation of the 
West Jersey society; it declares it unlawful for non-residents 
to shoot in the State of New Jersey ‘‘without complying 
with the by-laws of the game protective societies,” etc. If, 
now, the New Jersey G. F. P. 8. had adopted a by-law like 
that of the West Jersey G. P. 8., or a similar one, prescrib- 
ing th it non-residents desiring to hunt in that State should 
first become members of the society and pay a fee; then, 
clearly, the tax system would be complete in this case also, 
and non-residents not complying with this by-law might 
legally be arrested. But, as a matter of fact, the by-laws of 
the West Jersey G. P. 8S. nowhere contain any such rule. 
No obligation whatever is placed upon the non-resident 
sportsman to take out a certificate of membership before he 
shoots; whether or not he shall do so is with him purely vol- 
untary. Weare at a loss to see, then, how their arrests of 
non-residents, simply for the atrocious crime of dwelling 
without the limits of the State of New Jersey, can be other- 
wise than illegal, harsh, and oppressive. If it can be shown 
that they are not so illegal, certainly the officers of the society 
owe it to themselves not less than to the public to make this 







































clear. 

We have said that the New Jersey non-resident discrimi- 
nations are odious to those who are not benefited by them. 
The disfavor with which a law may be regarded is not of 
necessity any proof that the law itself is inherently wrong. 
One very general objection, however, namely, that of un- 
constitutionality, strenuously urged against this New Jer- 
sey system, is worthy of consideration. If these laws are 
unconstitutional they cannot and ought not to be defended. 
The doctrine that ‘“‘they may be unconstitutional, but they 
protect the game, and so they are all right” is not good doe- 
trine; on the covtrary they are all wrong. The end cannot 
justify the means. No one holds in higher estimation than 
we do the importance of legal game protection, but of un- 
measurably more account we hold it to maintain the consti- 
tutional right of the humblest citizen. Game is one thing, 
justice another. Better that the deer and the quail and the 
grouse should be exterminated than that men should be sub- 
jected to the indignity and wrong of illegal arrests. ” 

We do not propose to discuss the merits or demerits of 
these New Jersey laws. We advert to them only because it 
is desirable that they should be discussed and determined in 
the proper manner, and an opportunity to do this appears 
now to have arisen. If as a result of the Welsh case it shal] 
appear that non-resident members of the New Jersey G. F. 
P. 8., who are not also members of the West Jersey G. P. 
§., have,on the territory of the latter,only the rights accorded 
to all other non-residents, then the New Jersey G. F. P. 8S. 
canenforce its claims in behalf of its members only by tak- 
ing the case up to a higher court and obtaining a decision 
that all these non-resident discriminations are unconstitu- 
tional, 

It will be purely optional, of course, with the contesting 
parties to take this case up or to drop it, but it will be a 
pity, now that this opportunity is presented, not to improve 
it. Whatever be the final decision, the interests of legiti- 
mate game protection will in no wise suffer. There will 
still be left abundant constitutional methods of enforcing 
the game laws; whenever there are not, the game had bct- 


Field Trials Club, held at Delmonico’s on Tuesday evening, 
October 10, the following gentlemen were selected to act as 
judges st the coming trials at High Point: Col. James 
Gordon, Lochinvar, Miss.; Mr. J. J. Snellenburg, New 
Brighton, Pa., and Mr. Joseph H. Dew, Columbia, Tenn. 
The club decided that no owner nor handler who has worked 
any dogs within « radius of eight miles of High Point shall 
be allowed to compete at the trials on penalty of being 
debarred, 
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THE ANGLERS’ TOURNAMENT. 

Nae before has there been so much enthusiasm over & 
A oasting tournament as now exists in regard to the coming 
First Annual Forest AnD StreAM Anglers’ Tournament. 
Inquiries pour in regarding it, and many prizes have been 
given by gentlemen who take interest in angling as a fine 
art. Should the weather be fine on the 19th, there will be 
a large attendance of ladies and gentlemen to witness the 
contests. From the number of persons who have already 
mentioned their intention of entering the different classes, it 
is 2 question if the programme can be carried out in one 
day. The ruleswhich the Committee of Arrangements have 
formulated, and which we again publish in another column, 
are such as in their judgment seem best and fair for all. 

An objection has been raised that the rules do not contain 
aclause requiring the line to be recovered after casting. 
This clause, which has been inserted in the rules of other 
tournaments, was considered unnecessary, for the reason 
that the recovering is not of use, and therefore the rule 
was intentionally left out. It was said that one who made a 
long cast could certainly get his line behind him if he wished, 
and that with the use of automatic reels it was impossible 
for juizges.to determine whether he did so fairly or not. 

The prize list, as published below, represents a value of 
over seven hundred and eighty dollars ($780.00), not one 
article of which is-valued at a fraction beyond its retail 
price. The Forest anD Srream prize is a solid coin silver 
flower, fruit, or punch bow], with gold lining. It is of 
hammered silver with appropriate ornaments and inscrip- 
tion. This, it will be s2en, is placedin the class arranged 
for those who have never cast before in public, the class 
which the tournament is especially designed to encourage, 
and it will prove a most acceptable trophy to-an amateur. 

The contests in fly casting will be judged by a standard 
inclu ling distance, delicacy and accuracy. The committee 
have substituted the word ‘‘delicacy” for that of ‘‘style,” as 
some persons have construed the latter to mean the grace of 
the caster. In these contests ‘‘delicacy” will be construed 
to mean only the manner in which the line and flies fall 
upon the water. 

The first contest will be called exactly at 11 A. M. Thurs- 
day, October 19, and the others will follow in as quick suc- 
c233io2 a3spo3sible,and it is hoped to conclude the tournament 

in one day if possible. The following order will be observed: 


1. Thetwo light-rod contests. 

2. The Nichols contest. 

8. Fly casting—Class A. 

4. Light bass casting. 8. 
THE Prize List. 


Light Rod Contests, 

Ouass A.—Open to all; entrance fee $3. This prize is to be cast 
for wit 1 rods of 54 ounces in weight or less, made with ferules and 
reel bands. and of two or more pieces, rods to be not longer than 
ten nor shorter than nine feet; six to nine feet leaders with two flies. 
A split bamboo “Catskill” rod, reel and line, given by Wm. 


—t 


5. Fly casting—Class B. 
6. Heavy bass casting. 
7. Salmon casting. 

Fly casting—Class C. 


Mills & Son, 7 Warren street, New York................... $50 00 
Members South Side Sportsman’s Club, cash................... 25 00 
One year’s subscription to Forest AND STREAM................ 4 00 


Cuass B.—Entrance fee $3. To be cast for with full mounted rods 
of two or more pieces, with metal reel bands, weighing not more 
than 44% ounces; leaders to be six to nine feet with two flies. 
Members South Side Sportsman’s Club, cash.......... .... .. 
William Mitchell, rod maker, 26 Vandam street, New York, 

offers a three-piece fly rod, duplicate joint and three tips, 

434 ounces weight, or similar rod with metal reel plate 

one ounce heavier, if winner prefers; value........... ... 
One year’s subscription to FoREsST AND STREAM................ 


The B. F. Nichols Contest. 


Open toall. Each contestant to use the same rod, reel and line 
which will be furnished. (Rod 10ft. long and weighing about 6440z.) 
Each competitor will be allowed three minutes practice with the rod 
before casting. The scale of points in this class will be: distance, ac- 
curacy and delicacy, thirty-three each. The line must be retrieved 
after e1ch cast. All the prizes are donated by B. F. Nichols, manu- 
facturer, 153 Milk street, Boston, and all in grooved wood cases. 

1. Split bamboo salmon rod, 16}¢ft., 274g0z., with two tips, Ger- 
man silver mountings, ($12.00). Also one split bamboo 
trout rod, 10ft., 7440z., German silver mountings, value 


DE PIE aos. dns Onan ces dvapachioaaasangedociawccuctease $60 00 
2, Split bamboo trout rod, 11ft., 8{40z., German silver mount- 

ings, two tips, $20.00. Also one similar rod, 10ft., 7440z., 

is "os SG bios ns hewaweeweaneencaskabetecaeanaew teak 40 00 
3. Split bamboo fly rod, 11ft., 8igoz., two tips, German silver 

MIL 5s ahs baaedicerrhucundncd sbasdaceesacboacetae 20 00 


Single-Handed Fly Casting. 


Onass A.—Open to those who have never cast in any tournament 
or who have no public record of casting sixty feet. Entrance fee 
three dollars. The winner to have choice of the following prizes and 
the other contestants to choose from the remainder in their respec- 
tive orders of merit: 

FoREST AND STREAM Offers a hammered coin silver gold-lined 

NE ID 5 corn cos etics inendaycepunds sn benaaun bracemaedee 
Members of the South Side Sportsman’s Club offer cash...... 
James Ramsbottom, Baldwin's, L. I., a split-bamboo fly rod 


with reel, reel case, and water-proof silk line.............. 35 00 
Wakeman Holberton, 65 Fulton streat, card of copy of Stand- 

ard Trout Flies, colored by hand, in frame................ 10 00 
One year’s subscription to Forest AND STREAM................ 400 


Cass B.—Open to all who have never won a first prize at this or any 
other similar contest. Entrance fee $3. The winners to have choice 
of the following prizes in the order of their awards: 

“Game Fishes of the United States,” plates by S. A. Kil- 
bourn, and text by G. Brown Goode, presented by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York................ Si eak etna ate 

Split bamboo fly rod, presented by Mr. Fred Malleson, 136 First 


$50 00 


stroct, Brooklyn, N.Y ........50. cccccccees soaks Wado vets 25 00 
One portable ‘“‘Stranahan” canvas boat, seat and oars com- 
plete, presented by Frank Holmes, Chagrin Falls, O...... 20 00 
Copy of “‘Fysshe and: Fishing,’ by Dame Juliana Berners 
(American edition).............. Roca vup'o= sp sNi0eShinetes res 150 
Snes tebe Seats 400 


One year’s subscription to ForEst anD 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


Cxass C (champion class).—Open to all. Entrance fee, $8. 


E. G. Blackford, Fulton Market, New York, cash.............. $25 00 | 
Revolver, .82 cal., presented by Messrs. J. P, Lovell & Sons, } 
NO TO on on sancdidh 0545 cegeces+ hres -dnmep spe ces value not given | 
One year’s subscription to Forest AND STREAM............+-- 4 00 | 
‘Book of. the Black Bass,” by Dr. J. A. Henshall, presented 
by Robert Clarke & Co., publishers, Cincinnati, O........: 3 00 
Salmon Casting. 
Open to all. Entrance fee, $3. 
A finely finished, German silver mounted, hexagonal split- 
bamboo salmon rod, presented by Conroy & Bissett, 65 
Fulton street, New York..........0...25 ccecsee nceeeeeees $50 00 
400 


One year’s subscription to FoREST AND STREAM... ........-.-- 
Striped Bass Casting. 
Ciass A.—Open to all, under the rules applying to heavy bass cast- 
ing. Entrance fee $3. 
Split bamboo “Newport” bass rod, with agate tip and rubber 
handle, donated by Fred. Malleson, 136 First street, Brook- 


EM, cycpsnsaspoccie peamenbdeogsepwesarercriars suspects sess $40 00 

“The American Anglers’ Book,”’ by Thad. Norris, presented 
by Porter & Coates, Philadelphia.................-....0++- 5 50 
400 





One year’s subscription to Forrst AND STREAM 
“Canoe and Camera,” by Thomas Sedgwick Steele, Hartford, 
ates. een TD GENO 65.6 5.5 <0 cisco ocicicaenccuns civesabsncous 1 53 
Ciass B.—Open to all persons, under the rules applying to light 
bass casting. Entrance fee $3. 
“Remington” sewing-machine, with four drawers, hemmer, 
etc., complete, presented by Martin B. Brown, New York. 
One year’s subscription to FoREST AND STREAM..............-- 
‘Paddle and Portage,"’ by Thomas Sedgwick Steele, Hartford. 
ais es I NIUE os 5 ss 5 Secs ccke de wameduaven ve ‘eee 


$55 00 
400 
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GEORGE R. PHELAN. 


rT°O note the death of a contributor to the FoREST AND 

4+ SrreEaM, is but to discharge an obligation which is owed to 
its readers, This would bethe coldest and most perfunctory of 
all performances of duty, did it not also carry with it the 
privilege of adding a word of tribute to the memory of the 
departed. It is with the sincerest sorrow that we announce 
the death of George R. Phelan, the author of the series of 
“Great Swamp” sketches published in this journal, under the 
tanciful nom de plume of ‘A. Mule.” 

We have before this referred to the many peculiarly pleasant 
friendships which it has been our privilege to form with cor- 
respondents of FoREST AND STREAM. Not least among them 
did we value that of George R. Phelan. For his untimely 
death we feel that grief which least readily expresses itself 
in printed words and sentences. 

Few persons outside of this office can appreciate from what 
a diversity of men and variety of circumstances come the let- 
ters and sketches published from week to week in this journal. 
The stories of ““‘The Great Swamp” were sent to us from the 
sick room of an invalid; they were written—so their author 
told us—to while away the weary hours, and that in their 
composition the pain which was racking the worn frame might 
be for the moment forgotten. Mr. Phelan’s personal letters 
stamped their author as a singularly gifted man, and they 
had about them an undefinable charm which at once won the 
heart. In them were the strangely intermingled hope and 
despair of a man prostrated with an incurable disease, and 
running through them all was a vein of cheerfulness that told 
how brave was the heart engaged in the unequal conflict. 
We cannot forbear to quote this pathetic ending of one of 
these letters written a few days before his death: 


‘+. The trifles sent have been written during the most distressing 
cough and pain. ...I send what I have on hand. Iam really too ill 
to wrile at all, and both Secretary of Interior and Surgeon General 
(private officials of my own) have forbidden further attempts. 

“Thus ends a sportsman’s life. One by one all have dropped, and 
after descending from the gun to the Faber, I have to drop that from 
anerveless grasp. Good night.” 

From the Memnhis Appeal of Sept. 26, we take the tollow- 
ing notice: 

After a brave struggle of many years with consumption, the enemy 
which never fails to conquer, and after much suffering and long 
hovering between hope and despair, George R. Phelan died at his 
residence, in this city, on Sunday morning last. His death was not 
unexpected, as nothing but his iron will and resolute determination 
have kept him alive for the past three months. The deceased was 
born at Tuscaloosa, Ala., and was about thirty-five yearsof age. He 
descended from the first families of the South. His father was the 
late James Phelan, of this city, a senator in the Confederate Con- 
gress,and his mother was a Miss Moore,a member of one of the 
oldest, most talented and highly respectable families of Alabama. 
It is impossible to give a correct analysis of the genius and character 
of thisman. He had grand aspirations, and his life, from his boy- 
hood up to six months ago, when he returned home to die, is full of 
adventure and romance. Of Irish descent on his father’s side, his 
young brave heart deeply sympathized with the wrongs of Ireland, 
and when a boy he stole away to Ireland and was prominent in or- 
ganizing the Fenian movement. He crossed the ocean twice before 
he reached his majority, and in the hope of restoring his shattered 
health he exiled himself amid the wilds of Texas, Mexico and Colo- 
rado. George R. Phelan was composed of the stuff of which heroes 
are made. He was the very incarnation of perseverance. With iron 
resolution, he set his aim before’ him, and no difficulty could dis- 
courage him. His life was almost a continuous living tragedy in 
its fierce fight with disease. Nothing but his strong will kept alive 
the weak and emaciated body. He had the qualities of a com- 
mander, and would have nm great in perilous times, for 
what would have been to other men depression, would have 
been to him inspiration. He was fearless and aggressive 
and a strong man as the leader of any cause. is mind 
was brilliant, his fancy was fervid, he was eloquent and 
forcible as as er, and as a writer he had but few superiors. The 
artistic delineation of his nomenclature; his arrangement of words; 
his construction of sentences, the d fierceness with which he 
shot his satire, ridicule and arguments in his communications to the 
public always attracted attention. He had great fertility of imagin- 
ation, and with a natural talent for study he never knew the cruel 
necessity of forsaking his favorite pursuits to earn a livelihood. 
Moved by a restless desire to know eve: ning, be had ample leisure 
to explore any branch of human inqu which might allure him. 
His mind was enriched by foreign travels, and to other rare was 
added a wonderful memory, which made his mind a vast ure 
house in which were sto: rare gems, original ideas, other men’s 
thoughts, and the bric-a-brac of the literature of other nations. Had 
he been blessed with perfect health he would have easily placed his 
name in the pantheon of fame. The constant gnawing of disease 
often made irascible, but he bore his extraordinary sufferings 
with more than usual fortitude. Itisa melancholy thing to see one 
so gifted have a life so brief. He was an accomplished lawyer, and 
but for the loss of his health he would have been eminent in his gro- 
fession. We knew him well and loved him with the tenderness of a 


father, and deeply sympathize with the wife and children whom he 
loved so tenderly, 








[Ger 12, 1833. 
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“NUTMEGGERS” ON THE OTTAWA. 


O* Monday, Sept. 18, a eee of four males might have 
been seen boarding a northward bound train near the 
western boundary of Connecticut. They were middle- 
— men, dressed throughout in coarse, heavy clothing, 
blue flannel shirts, etc. ch carried a rifle and kndpsac 

and numerous small packages, from which peeped hatchets, 
hunting-knives, etc. Their parting with friends at the 
railroad station would have led one to believe that they 
were entering upon an expedition of several weeks’ dura- 
tion. They were, in fact, business men from Connecticut, 
just starting out on a hunting and sporting trip up through 
northern Ontario by way of the Ottawa River and its tribu- 
taries. They seemed to be bent on having a capital time. 
Being one of the party and also a reader of the FoREST AND 
SrrEaAM, I knew that you would like to have me report their 
trip for your columns, and have uecided that I would do so 
without that fact being known to the others, for I knew 
just what trouble the war correspondents reporting General 

olseley’s campaign in Egypt had experienced, and I 
didn’t propose to be bluffed off in the way they were. Con- 
sider me, then, cial reporter on this expedition for 
the FoREST AND AM; and you may depend upon it that 
I shall send you each week a straightforward, truthful ac- 
count of this expedition, without fear or favor of any man. 

Connecticut, like most of the seaboard States, being of 
late years principally adapted to the production of 
swallows and malaria, my comrades are in the habit of tak- 
ing about a month’s vacation every fall for health and pleas- 
ure—far away from business cares and civilization’s require- 
ments—one year to the pine forests of Northern Michigan, 
another to the attractive mountains and lakes of Maine, or 
to the gamy forests of Ontario. One of the number has, in 
his experience, captured and slain seventeen bears, three 
moose, fifty-two deer, six caribou and innumerable otter, 
beaver and smaller animals, The route marked out for this 
trip was via Te Montreal and Gttawa.o the terminus 
of the Canadian Pacific Ra-lway, which, at this date. has 
been pushed up into the wilderness 350 miles beyond Mon- 
treal. This route was changed somewhat by crosd#ing the 
St. Lawrence River at Brockville. 

Wednesday morning found us at Renfrew, an intermediate 
station near the Mattawaska River. Here we chartered a 
three-seated wagon, and with John Scott as driver and guide, 
we headed toward Ferguson Luke, twenty-five miles west, 
where we propose having a few days’ sport with deer before 
continuing our journey up the Ottawa. Six hours of pretty 
rough traveling brought us in sight of the lake which lies at 
the foot of Mount St. Patrick. Here within a stone’s throw 
of the shore a wanderer from the Emerald Isle, Patrick 
Hanrahan by name, has established a residence, and in order 
to introduce him and his quaint originality, I will quote an 
account of our party’s lirst introduction to him when, on a 
similar trip last September, we had driven up as we have to- 
day. His whole-souled, generous and hospitable nature re- 
volted at the idea of our ‘‘camping out” while he had a good 
log cabin and barn to share with us: 

“Faith,” he says, ‘It's not often I see the likes of yees 
out in this haythen wiltlerness, and (barrin the ould ce 
yees are welcome to any and ivery blamed thing I have. 
have a deer hound, the likes of which yee’ll uot find betwixt 
this and ould Ireland, and if I jist whisper in his ear, he’ll 
put a deer into this lake for yees in the smaller half o’ thirty 
minutes. Now do yees go straight into the cabin and put 
yer guns across the deer horns up out of the children’s way, 
and before yee ken say Jack Robinson, the ould woman ’1l 
bave yees a smokin’ diner an’ a cup 0’ bilin’ tay.. Noyee’r 
not aither, goin’ to tint out, an’ cook yee’r own fodder, not 
while me name’s Pat Hanrahan. Here, bye, run, run as 
fast as iver yer legs kin carry yecs, and give the gintlemen’s 
harses some hay, and none o’ yer scrimpin’, now mind ye, 
give ‘em the full o’ the manger; and, Johnny, run now, run 
ye divil ye, and tell yer mother to put the tay kittle a bilin’, 
there’s a gintlemen here from the states of Ameriky, coome 
all the way to see ould Patsy Hanrahan. Well, well, well, 
I'll be blamed if ever I thought such a thing could happen. 
Ah, byes, byes, coom in, coom in, and run, Tommy, ye 
booger, and give Bosy a pan o’ sour milk, and whisper in 
his ear, and tel] him we'll be after givin’ him a sniff ata 
deer as soon as the gintlemin pick their teeth. Hi! hi! hip, 
faith an this is a big day for Patsy Hanrahan. And _here’s 
me ould mother, five and ninety years since the day she was 
born, an’ she’s able to lick the best of ’em now, an’ here’s 
me wife and the mother of me ten children, an’ she can 
shake her feet this minnit as illigantly as any o’ yer byes and 
gearls in yer big city. Coom now Mary, spake to the gintle- 
min, and make them feel like they were in their own cabin, 
an’ barrin yees have no objections, I’ll be afther haulin’ up 
to a cup 0’ tay wid ye. 

‘How does we be afther getting a docther here, is it? 
Well, well, well, Mary, do yees hear that now? Faith an’ 
niver a bloody docther—Paddy, now run away with yees, 
an’ don’t be lookin’ at the gintlemin like they was a bear in 
the oat lot. As I was sayin’, niver a docther put his wicked 
hed in at Patsy Hanrahan’s door. We have heaven’s pure 
air, an’ that’s all we ask for. Faith, an’ I will take another 
cup. Yees brought tay the likes of which I niver saw be- 
fore. Bears, is it? Ah, in the winther ye should see them, 
an’ ye should sce the one that took me ould sow one night 
last winter, an’ ye could hear the sides of her rippin’ like ye 
were tearin’ boards off a barn. Now away wid ye, ye young 
raskil, or yer tin toes ’ll be fro ted before ye have yer pera- 
tees dug. An’ now, gintlemin, if yee’re done, the dog is 
waitin’ for ye at the door, an’ now mind! A segar, is it? 
Faith, Mary, an’ would ye have one? It’s for the like o’ ye 
and thechilthern that thim are a pleasure to. It’s the black 
— me ivery time, and when I see the black, sthrong 
smoke curlin’ up from it, thin is whin I get pleasure, but 
= as ye offered it, I'll take one just the same to remember 
ye by. 

“‘An’ isit in yeer country ye have apples? Faith, an’ ye 
might haveivery blamed deer in Ontario an’ welcome, if 
yeed ouly say we might raise apples here. Ah! dear, dear. 
dear, it’s a fine dhrink the juice 0’ that same apple makes, 
an’ shorter wud it make many a long winther’s evening 
whin we sit in this ould cabin wid ice four feet thick on 
yanther lake, and all we can listen to is the wind, and the 
wolves a racin’ a deer over the top o’ the mountain. And 
now, Bosey, | gintlemin are ready for ye, and begone wid 
ye. And now mind, do yego wid t an’ watch the run- 
oy above the clearin’, and do ye two take that birch canoe, 
and, and, kin yeswim? An’ now do ye steer str for 
the tall pine on the other shore, and thin paddle as fast as 
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i in go to the first five acres above an’ as soon as ye 
pag gt gh ots wid yer canoe, wid yer left, ear ye’ll hear 
the dog coming round the mountain, an’ mind do ye look 
straight across the lake, an’ about three acres above the pint, 
ye’ll see the deer comin’ in the wather. N ow mind what I 
tell ye, if ye don’t bring home that deer, it'll not be the 
doo’s fault, and if it’s a buck, and ye wound him, don’t ye 
come to close quarters wid him, or he’ll put his fut through 

er birch canoe and ye’r a goner.” — 

And thus we were then welcomed, introduced and regularly 
installed as members of the Hanrahan family, and started 
on our first hunt in less time than it takes to give the above 
verbatim report. And from this you can imagine some- 
what the nature of our reception in the old log cabin on this 
Wednesday afternoon after a year’s separation. Patsy was 
enthusiastic and hilarious in the extreme, and the next fifteen 
minutes’ flow of language would fill a volume. 

All this time while Patsy was ‘delivering himself” Mrs. 
H. was quietly preparing the ‘cup o’ bilin’ tay” for us. 
Some of our party have jaw-breaking but magnificent 
names, so I have given them the more familiar ones of 
Brady, Dorsey, Miner and Rerdell, and the dog—why cer- 
tainly we have a dog; brought him all the way from Con- 
necticut, but I have forgotton to mention him—we call him 
Rock. He is one of the finest looking members of the party. 
After doing justice to the ‘‘bilin’ tay” and the necessary 
accompaniments we found that we had some two hours 
time before sunset. Time, we thought, for a little prelimi- 
nary skirmish with deer. Our host provided canoes, and 
we crossed the lake, Scott, Miner and Rerdell to the south- 
ern end, Brady and Dorsey to the northern. B. G. A. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


BELOW QUEBEC. 
FOURTH PAPER. 


T is only a short run from the mouth of the St. Johns 
River to the Parroquet, as the distance does not exceed 
eight miles. This island lies at the westernmost extremity 
of a long chain, which once unquestionably formed, in con- 
nection with near-by Anticosti, the southern shores of the 
main coast line, as shown by the separate fragments forming 
the group of the Mingan Islands, which resemble a long 
strip of coast as they are only separated from each other by 
narrow gaps of the sea. 

Even within the memory of the old settlers on the near-by 
north shore they once teemed with a great variety of game, 
which has now been almost exterminated in consequence of 
incessant raids made upon it by both whites and the Mon- 
tagnais Indians, which tribe has made Mingan and the main 
land for years past their annual summer quarters. Hence 
they organize their hunting excursions for seals and sea 
birds of various kinds which once bred in great numbers 

. upon the islands. Notwithstanding, however, these ravages 
which wave resulted in the extermination of game, and thus 
deprived in a measure those fairy gems of one of their chief 
charms, they are still in many respects well worth visiting. 
In a brief excursion of ten days we managed to call on this 
present occasion on Parroquet, Mingan and Birch islands, 
which are separated by narrow straits and resemble each 
other in their general formation though they differ in many 
minor details. 

Parroquet Island is still the chosen annual breeding ground 
of thousands of puffins, a small colony of gannets (Sula 
dassana) the herring gull and the spotted sandpiper (Actitis 
macularius) the young of which latter were barely able to 
fly at the time of my arrival. There were also quite a 
number of seals sporting about the rocks at the base of the 
fort-like vertically rising cliffs, by which Parroquet is dis- 
tinguished from all the rest. Among these animals we 
noticed a very large species called by the settlers the horse- 
head seal. It differs both in size and aspect from the 
harbor, hooded and Hays’ seals, all of which are equally 
well or better known to them. The harbor seal is the 
smallest species of the three, and breeds in the well sheltered 
coves along the shores of many rivers, where it raises one 
or two young. The Hays’ and hooded seals are not indigen- 
ous to these parts, but arrive in March in countless numbers 
upon the drift ice, which is carried into the basin of the 
a — northern currents running through the straits of 

He Isle. 

The heavy detonations from the large Westley Richards 
express rifle, which is Mr. Bland’s favorite arm, advise me 
soon after our landing at Parroquet, that he was paying his 
regards without delay to same of the horseheads, one or more 
of which I wished much to obtain, for the sake of their 
skins and skeletons. But the aim is uncertain, the round 
heads of the seals are only visible at intervals, they bob up 
and down in the uneasy swell of the sea, and rarely afford a 
good mark for an accurate shot My own efforts, seconded 
by Sharps hammerless, old reliable rifle, prove alike futile, 
and the skipping balls plow up the water in front and 
beyond the glistening round heads of the seals without doing 
any damage. To make up for lost time the shotgun is now 
called into requisition, and with its aid we soon obtain a 

sufficient number of puffins, murres and gannets to select a 
few good specimens for preservation. Although it is the 
beginning of August when these birds ought to be in full 
moult, they are still inas good plumage as in the spring, 
and we notice even no pin feathers when we skin them. 
Heavy shot is needed to penetrate their thick coats, and 
they will often manage to get away with quite a number of 
No. 6 pellets in their bodies. 

We pass the larger portion of the day upon Parroquet, 
but as there is no anchorage for the Gasher, and as the sun 
is getting low, we return aboard after our hasty call and 
square away for Mingan Island, which is only a couple of 
miles to the eastward. As there is an excellent bit of land- 
locked harbor on its west end of sufficient depth to float a 
boat, and as carrying facilities are also very superior, we 

repare to remain there a few days. There is on Mingan 

land a total absence of aJl mosquitoes and black flies, and 
an abundance of good water and driftwood along the beach. 
although not a single tree or shrub grows upon its bleak 
and exposed surface. To the northwest it rises in bold re- 
lief, a a distinctly marked terrace with an ancient 
ridge of cliffs overtopping it, which shows the outlines of its 
former beach line as clearly as when the primeval waves 
dasned against it. Many isolated and curiously carved out 
rocks bear additional testimony to the unwritten history of 
its remote past anc the mannerin which they were then 
acted upon and undermined by the action of surf and frost. 

The surface soil of Mingan Island consists of decomposed 
limestone, lightly covered with rotten vegetable. mould. 

flourishes to a thickness of a foot or more, a soft, 


Upon this 
Yeelding vegetable growth, composed of gray and green 
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lichens and mosses, which are closely interlaced by a net- 
work of trailing branches of dwarf birches, willows, shep- 
Wherever these are not 
monopolizing all light and heat and encroach upon the less 
favored species, a thick, soft carpet of crowberries, cran- 
berries and worthleberries, dotted with innumerable bright- 


herdias and like shrubby plants. 


colored flowers, hides every inch of the cold, bare rock. 


The stems and foliage of the tender nurselings of this 
inhospitable region are deeply imbedded into the warm 
folds of the mosses, and their blue, yellow and purple blos- 
soms are glowing like so many bright stars upon the sombre 


background of the dark green sward. 


The noon of this floral honeymoon is, however, fast wan- 
ing, although we notice still a fair number of blooming 
species, consisting, in the beginning of August, chiefly of 
blue bells, white yellow-eyed dryas, stonecrops, andromedas, 
calmias, wild roses, and bright, yellow, shrubby potentillas. 
They all bloom here and there, almost side by side, as the 
dry soil is varied frequently by many little boggy patches 


which are never dry. 


Wherever tbe rocks themselves are exposed to view, as is 
the case near the seashore, they reveal an abundance of fine 
fossils, belonging, evidently, to the Lower Silurian, and if 
anyone who desires to make collections of them were to 
come here properly provided with heavy hammers, powder 
and fuse, he could gather quickly a great amount of beauti- 
On the northwest corner of Mingan 
Island, which is covered chiefly with the debris broken off 
by frost from the near-by cliffs, we saw immense accuma- 
lations of almost perfectly preserved large orthoceratites of 


ful fossil remains. 


elegant patterns, piled up here and there in confused arra 


like as many small, loose sticks of square-cut firewood. 
Some of these were several feet in length, all hollow and 
literally studded on their inside with rosettes of transparent, 
Large detached fragments of calcite, with 
perfectly formed crystals of larger size than those from 
Derbyshire, lie here and there fully exposed upon the sur- 
face, where they have been apparently tossed and broken 
Notwithstanding our en- 
tire want of much needed tools, we yet gathered here in a 
few hours a sufficient number of fine specimens to fill a large 
box—a mere fraction of what could have been done with a 


calcite crystals. 


up by waves and action of frost. 


better outfit. 


Mingan Island, called by the natives Bald Island, is, as 
stated above, devoid of all arborescent vegetation, hence its 
For this reason its temperature is both day and 
night several degrees lower than that of any of the near-by 
islands, and not a note of a single mosquito is ever heard to 
interrupt the pleasant cool siestas we take stretched out at 


name, 


full length upon its velvety turf. 


It would be difficult to explain this local absence of all 
higher vegetation when the nature of the soil is the same, 
water shows no appreciable vari- 
here are also, on account of its 
A few 
Savannah sparrows were the only species | noticed in the 
At low tide in particular, which 
exposes many mud flats, the tableau is, however, more ani- 
mated owing to the presence of large flocks of the red- 
backed sandpiper (7ringa alpina) and a few marbled god- 
wits and curlews, which just now commence to migrate and 
The eider duck is also 

oung are now 

own indicates 
The red-backed 
sandpipers have just now arrived from the North and are 
A few charyes of coarse shot fired into the 
midst of the densely packed flocks soon supplied the larder, 
which had been Late Mowe ge to by a great number of 
red Beatty at low tide under- 

neath the boulders which line the beach. Of the many spots 
where, during the sweltering heat of mid-summer, a cool re- 
treat might be enjoyed, Mingan Island would certainly take 
In point of bracing, invigorating air it surpasses 
all the rest of the many health resorts along the whole length 
of this coast from Quebec to the Straits of Belle Isle, and 
although the nights are cool enough to render a double 
blanket comfortable, excessive changes of temperature dur- 
ing July and August are never experienced, and the temper- 
It is a 
sanitary paradise for all afflicted with dyspepsia, and our 
appetites increased greatly under the stimulus of the cool 
oxygenated air, which seems to infuse fresh energies into 


and when the a 
ation of temperature. 
absence of trees, barely any land birds to be seen. 


scenery along the shores. 


make their appearance on this coast. 
occasionally seen. They breed here. Their 
full grown, and a handful or so of the soft 
here and there the site of their old nests. 


still very tame. 


fine lobsters captured by 


the palm. 


ature of day and night varies only a few degrees. 


every fibre of the. body. 
With the help of botanizing, hunting, fishing, and collect- 


ing, our time passes rapidly among these islands, where we 


have all the luxuries of tent life, unmarred by the many in- 
conveniences which so oiten attend the same when prepara- 
tions are insufficient to insure the full enjoyment of bodily 
comforts. 


There are, no doubt, many campers who prefer what is 


termed ‘‘roughing” in the harshest sense of the word, who con 
tent themselves with a blanket and a teakettle for an outfit, 
and find their recreation in the 


laborious details of camp life. e differ from these views, 


and prefer to increase our appetite and health by help of 


more legitimate means. There is no need to leave our back 
yard if the cutting and splitting of wood, the cooking and 
washing of dishes is our chief object—all of these exercises 
may be performed equally well at home, where, however, we 
cannot attend to gun, fishrod, and collecting-box in our 
S_. I prefer, if needed, to get up an appetite by a 

ong tramp along the shores, through fields, woods, and 
swamps, and to sit down after my return to a plain but 
well-cooked supper, in preference to the crude messes which 
form so often the bill of fare in tents. We have not always 
been bedded on roses, and remember well the time when a 
couple of old tin cans made up our entire outfit of cooking 
utensils on a journey of several hundred miles, in a small 
open boat, along the eastern shores of Florida. But this is 
no reasun why we should have enjoyed these privations and 
look in regretful mood upon our present improvements. The 
sweets of life are ever few compared with its drawbacks, 
and I, for my part, subscribe to the epicurean platform, and 
prefer the camp where all my personal wants are supplied to 
the one where the reverse obtains. This was the case here in 
its fullest sense, and the days seemed thus to shorten into 
hours which flew past only too quickly, perhaps never to 
return. 

We spent a couple of weeks on this excursion among the 
islands, and taking advantage of a fine breeze from the 
northeast ran back safely into the St. Johns River to pre- 
pare for our return to Gaspé in the Kate, which had been 
ordered to call for the party. There were, fortunately, a 
few days to spare, and these were devoted to trout fishing, 
which been temporarily suspended, and is here still 
its prime. The mouth the river fairly swarms with 


rsonal attendance to the 
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them. They run out and in from the sea in its ebb and 
flood tide, and prefer over and above all just now the fly 
to the most tempting bait. The sea trout attains occasion- 
ally to a weight of seven pounds. The average is about 
from two to three pounds, and fish of such a size afford good 
enough sport for a few days, at least. Any large salmon fly 
is preferable to the smali regulation patterns of trout flies, 
and rigged out with such, backed by double salmon leaders, 
there is no dangercf going back with empty creel. The 
very perfection of sport is attained when fish ascend the 
river en masse, and when we get in the very center of a great 
shoal with a good man in alight canoe. Hundreds of beau- 
tiful large-sized trout may then be seen splashing all around 
the boat, all eager to rise to the trailing fly, which often 
scarcely touches the water before a five-pounder is hooked. 
In the latter end of three consecutive flood tides, or about 
seven hours all told, three rods took four hundred and fifty 
pounds of sea trout. All of them were as gamy, and if any- 
thing more vigorous than the most lively brock trout. To 
the novice this was indeed a great achievement, which, how- 
ever, the veteran anglers, in recollection of their forty-pound 
salmons, viewed as mere child’s play. 

While waiting still thus agreeably occupied for the ar- 
rival of the Kate, and varying our sport with an experi- 
mental codfishing trip, which netted a ton anda half of 
flesh gross weight, an easterly wind favored among other ar- 
rivals, that of a fine sloop-rigged yacht direct from Natash- 
quan. This vessel was purchased a couple of months ago 
by Messrs. Hope Vere and Morrice,; both of whom were 
fresh from Cambridge University, and had started to wind up 
their commencement exercises by, an initiation into the mys- 
teries of salmon-fishing. They landed at Quebec in early 
June and made inquiries about a steamer which they might 
engage for a passage to their leased stream. But no less 
than the modest price of $800 was asked of them by the 
owners of the coasting steamer Otter, which makes regular 
semi-monthly trips along the north shore from Quebec and 
extends by schedule her journcys within about 150 miles of 
the Natashquan River. In plain words, an extortion price 
of $800 was asked to carry a small party of four men to and 
fro at a distance of only 150 miles in a vessel, whose run- 
ning expenses, judging from her looks and size, ought 
never to exceed fifty dollars per day. To avoid this im- 
position the stranger sportsmen purchased and manned a 
new and well fitted out sloop in which .they took a sail 
600 miles below Quebec to get the value of their invest- 
ment. They report a catch of 365 fish, averaging about 14 
pounds, and succeeded in making in less than six weeks the 
best score of any thus far ascertained. 

By calling on their way back for a day or two at the St. 
Johns River, we had the pleasure of meeting them. Their 
past excursion is only an initiation into a projected tour 
round the world, including a tiger hunt in Bengal, upon 
which they naturally look as the culmination of their pros- 
pective adventures. Though still novices in such wild sport 
they are yet in virtue of their athletic frames admirably 
equipped and will no doubt acquit themselves handsomely 
in any face to face encounter with their ferocious prey. 

There was of course a little stag party given in honor of 
their unexpected visit, and the bill of fare on this occasion 
might well be calculated to create some surprise in the mind 
of any one who labors under the illusion that seal oil and 
codfish is the staple article of daily diet on the lower St. 
Lawrence. Weremember among the various items of our 
spread fresh roast mutton, codfish tongues, a rice pudding 
plus eg2s, canned fruitsand jams, and last though not least a 
large dish of delicious fresh wild strawberries, the first of the 
season, backed for a dessert by some fine cucumbers and 
cauliflowers. The latter dishes came from the hotbed of 
Mr. Conway, the agent at St. Johns, who succeeds to raise 
under glass as fine garden vegetables 2s are sold in the New 
York markets. All these luxuries, some of which had been 
imported from long distances, were properly diluted with a 
few bottles of dry Verzenay, the only survivors of a once 
numerous tribe. Coffee with Havanassuitably finished this 
memorable repast, to which I have only adverted on account 
of its novelty and completeness in such an out of the way 
place. We met our friends once more on the River St. 
Lawrence, where they were in the unpleasant environment 
of a thick fog, with a strong gale dead ahead and no harbor 
under their lee. By the opportune kindness of Capt. Wake- 
ham, the commander of the government steamer La Cana- 
dienne, they were, however, promptly relieved from their 
embarrassing position and towed into the beautiful and 
secure harbor formed by the land-locked bay of the seven 
islands. 

I have made occasional mention of this vessel, which, in 
connection with two more (the Druid and Napoleon), is em- 
ployed in the interest of the fisheries along the coast of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence as far as the Straits of Belle Isle, the 
terminus of the jurisdiction of the Dominion. But not onl 
is it the mission of the Canadienne to report upon the vari- 
ous matters connected with statistics of fisheries, but she is 
also a sort of an armed floating commissioned police force, 
to maintain order and the authority of the government in 
these remote parts. To accomplish all of these tasks effi- 
ciently there are but few idle days for her during the sum- 
mer beyond those needed to lay in a fresh supply of coal. 
This enables her to move rapidly from station to station, to 
make pertinent inquiries, and adjust the various diffieulties 
which arise from time to time, where large bodies of reck- 
less men are controlled by only a few responsible agents. 
She even brings, wherever aad whenever needed, medical 
and surgical relief to the distressed settlers, as her com- 
mander, Capt. Wakeham, is the only efficient professional 
physician capable to administer the same. 


It costs the city of Buffalo, N. Y., annually a trifle of over 
$250,000 to maintain law and order in a community of about 
170,000 people scattered over about five square miles; but 
here I am assured that an annual appropriation -of a little 
over $25,000 is all required to patrol and guard the social 
welfare along a coast line of over one thousand miles, not 
counting the various enumerated duties devolving all upon 
one single man. Since I had, for a few days, the good for- 
tune to exchange the prospective narrow berth on board of 
the Kate for the commodious, tidy cabin of the La Cana- 
dienne, I was thus able to gain a fair insight into the man- 
ner in which her complicated task is so efficiently and 
economically accomplished. My only regret was this, that 
there was so very little delay at any of the various stations at 
which we called, and that we vance made any stops exceed- 
ing two hours. I am thus not well qualified tos au- 
thorititatively upon the resources and features of the Mag- 


pie, Sheldrake and Moisie rivers, at which all told we hardly 
remained half a day. 
sive but now abandoned works for the reduction of iron ore. 
I am assured that their erection involved an expenditure of 


At the latter I saw very comprehen- 
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over half a million dollars, but none of the sanguine expecta- 
tions entertained by the shareholders were ever realized. The 
éravsportation of fuel from great distances, the’ shipment -of 
the reduced ore to Quebec, which is the nearest central de- 
pot of communication, and also the want of sufficjent quan- 
tities of workable raw material, presented so many stum- 
bling blocks, and led to the complete abandonment of an en- 
terprise of which so much had been expected, but from 


which virtually nothing but unpaid debts were re: lized. 


The ore itself turns up at various points along the shore 
of the gulf in form of a black magnetic iron-sand, commi- 
nuted into its present fine-ground state in the course of long 
ages. It has probably never been correctly determined how 
deep the superficial layers extend which fringe the shore, 
close to the water’s edge; but it was left to the happy illusions 
of the stockholders that they were inexhaustible. If any of 
them had only taken the pains to visit some of the great iron 
ore deposits in the mountains of North Carolina, where there 


are innumerabl: deposits awaiting development, and lie un 


used because they are not near enough to any trunk line of 
quick communication, they would have probably thought 
twice before engaging hap-hazard in a scheme which was 


scientifically and financially unsound to its very bottom. 


I called at Seven Islands just in time to witness the de- 
parture of a large number of Montagnais Indians, men, wo- 
men, and children, for their winter hunting-grounds. They 
presented a spectacle of the most abject human misery and 
squalid, ragged appearance imaginable. The great forest 
fires of last year had destroyed the game in their regular 
hunting and trapping grounds, and, as a consequence, they 
came back half starved and without furs. At the agency of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, at Seven Islands, the usual ad- 
vance of provisions and clothing has been withheld this 
summer on account of the unreliability on the part of the 
Indians to ever fulfill any given promise to pay debts, and 
some of these families, consisting of half a dozen or more 
members, leave now for a six months’ sojourn in the far, icy 
wilderness, with nothing more than a barrel of flour and 
some ammunition. How they will manage to survive is im- 
possible to say. It is fair to assume that more than one half 
must perish, as the bare necessities to maintain life are lack- 


ing. - 


IN THE OLD VIRGINIA LOWLAND. 


AY, THAT a picture comes back to my mind of an old an- 

cestral Virginia plantation as I sit on the porch of ye 
ancient place called Tower Hill—an old home, the typical 
Old Dominion dwelling in the ante bellum days, when a 


rich Virginian counted his broad acres by the thousands, 
his sable servitors by the hundreds, his horses by the score, 


and he lived his life like a baron of the good old age of 


Squire Allworthy and Squire Western, though with more 
refinement and style than the sixteenth century possessed. 

A big plantation was the Tower Hill. The house, like 
most planters’ mansions, was of that order of architecture 
brought from Holland by the Dutch, with stecp gable roofs 
and small dormer windows. A wide, spacious lawn of 
twenty acres surrounds the dwelling. 

In its time the plantation comprised a goodly scttlement; 
a blacksmith and wheelwright shop stand side by side; a 
weaving-house, cotton-gin, clothroom, spinning-room and 
stillhouse, while back of all the scrvants’ quarter runs. 
Neat log-cabins they were, with garden in front. The 
stables, out-houses, cotton-barns, machinery-rooms were 
scattered about in independent irregularity. “Most of these 
structures are mouldering down now, and a few lie prone 
upon the ground, showing only too plainly that the ancient 
regime, with all of its splendid faults and noble virtues, is 
gone forever. 

The typical Virginian of those days was a thorough 
sportsman. After his morning ride around the place he had 
nothiny to do, and his horses, dogs and gun in bright 
weather and his library in foul constituted his employment 
and pleasure. 

Here, in Sussex county, was the finest hunting probably 
in all the Middle States, for the county is not only adapted 
for the propagation of game, but was very thinly settled, the 
few estates being of immense area, chiefly devoted to the 
production of cotton. Then, again, the landowners strin- 
gently enforced the game law. The slaves, of course, were 
forbidden to carry or possess any firearm, and confined 
their hunting operations to the legitimate darkey game—the 
*coon, the rabbit and the ’possum. The poorer class of 
whites could not afford to keep dogs, and so the whole pre- 
serves were for the pleasure and sport of a very few rich 
landowners. 

Deer were the chicf in the list and were so plentiful that a 
dozen were frequently killed in a day by a small party of 
three or four. It was not then the uncertain sport it is now, 
for at that time, the land being under cultivation and in- 
closed with what is known as the Virginia snake-fence, the 
deer avoided them, so that in the drives the sportsman al- 
ways knew exactly where to stand. 

The tields teemed with birds. In the winter time there 
were at this place frequently dozens of partridges, in large 
coops, that were kept in high condition and turned loose in 
tLe spring—thus the supply was always kept up. The hunt- 
ing was splendid—at that period the canebrakes and impas- 
sable morasses were cleared, and the birds had not an im- 
penetrable fastness to fly to when flushed. Big bags were 
the order of the day. Even with their Joe Manton muzzle- 
loaders, fifty birds toa gun was no uncommon result of a 
day’s hunt. . 

And the fox-hunting was something to thrill our hearts 
now to think of them. They were grand affairs, these 
gatherings of the neighboring gentry, called ‘‘meets,” and 
were to the master what the corn-shucking jubilee was to 
the slave. As many as one hundred and fifty hounds, the 
property of the planters for fifty miles around, were often 
in full cry after a single fox. Imagine, if you can, the ec- 
static music from such an orchestra as that. If there are any 
swecter, more tuneful notes in this terrestrial sphere of ours, 
human ears have never heard them. 

The grand sweep of the grounds and the picturesque 
mansion are all that remain of the old plantation; the busy 
hum of life, the sound of the blacksmith’s hammer, the 
whirr of the spinning-wheel are no longer heard—while the 
old mammy, that autocrat who queened it over all, has dis- 
appeared—even the master and mistress acknowledged her 
sway—for had she not raised them from puling infancy to 
lusty map and maidenhood—and on her sympathetic bosom 
had not their tired childish heads ever found a resting-place! 
Ah, me! the vision of that aged but erect figure, clad in 
bright calico, with a gaudy banduna handkerchief covering 
her grizzled head, rises before me now; then the stately 
butler, with his Chesterfieldian manners; the proud coach- 






































































man, the envy of the field-hands; the fat cock, no unim- 
portant personage, I .can assure you; the likely maid ser- 
vants, and the whole tribe of pickaninnies—have all gone 
and vanished in the dim past. 

An air of Sabbath-like stillness broods over the quaint old 
place, a half a dozen hounds lie stretched out under the 
shade of the trees, a couple of setters are snapping at the 
flies on the porch, three or four horses graze contentedly on 
the lawn, while a tame fawn is gamboling on the green. 

Throughout these mutations the love of sport has survived 
ali changes, all vicissitudes. The stable where eight hunters 
fattened in the stall, now has one, which is used both as a rid- 
ing horse for the ladies and to follow the hounds with. 

The splendid gamekeepers have gone the way of all the 
rest, and a deer a weekis about the average in September. 
Where there were a dozen just after the war, there is one 
now, and the ubiquitous darkey is the cause. They never 
work until forced by hunger, and live always in cabins in 
the woods. Each African is the possessor of an old army 
musket and two or three mongrels, who will chase anything 
from a squirrel to an antlered buck. It is a common thing 
to pass in one hunt a dozen negroes with their gangs of curs 
scouring the woods and old fields for deer—or meat, as they 
call it—and a cordon of them watching for the game to pass. 
Tieir weapons are loaded with all kinds of shot, mostly 
squirrel shot, and they pepper every deer in the section, and 
the consequence is, that one rarely kills a buck or a doe 
without finding a pound or so of small shot in the carcass. 

They shoot anything, even a wild turkey hen sitting on 
her nest. 

The formation of a darkey’s stomach is as different from 
that of a white man’s as a Congo African’s head is from the 
skull of the Anglo-Saxon. The lowest class of negroes have 
no desire for fixed meals. They eat when they are hungry, 
and will often get up at 2 o’clock in the morning and scoop 
clean the hominy pot. 

No white man can go to work without breakfast. Such 
an attempt will surely result in a faintness or nausea, but the 
colored inan and brother can labor on for hours without eat- 
ing. I have often heard one say in the harvest field: 

“Hum! Ise gettin hongray. I haint eaten nuthin sence 
yestidday.”’ 

Then they have ncither imagination nor anticipation, for 
taey go to sleep the minute they are at rest. Where game 
is plenty they subsist entirely on that, and in many of their 
cabins there has not been a dust of meal for two weeks. 

The only species of bird that is safe from them is the part- 
ridge, and as there is rarely a deep snow in this section of 
the State where they can track them, Bob White walks the 
field in full security against their ancient, brass-mounted, 
straight-stock, hard-triggered musket, that throws three 
ounces of shot and makes « report like a six-pounder. 

I have never in my life seen the partridges so numerous 
as they are in and around here this year, and there will be 
fine sport this fall. 

There are but few sportsmen in this section, young George 
Blow being the foremost. Over fifty pair of antlers deco- 
rate the porch, the result of his gun. 

On the side of the barn are spread out and nailed up sixty- 
three fox skins, all of which he caught in one year. 

He has eschewed hunting now, and presented the pick of 
his trained pack of hounds, six in number and probably the 
finest-drilled dogs in America, to Mr. Harry Ferguson, of 
the Baltimore F. H. Club. CHASSEUR. 
Sussex County, Virginia. 


could not forget— 
“Their long, low gallop that can tire, 
The hound’s deep hate, the hunters’ fire,” 


of them. 


seemed such an unequal contest. The poor 


and did not fear tl.em. H. B.S: 


Marietta, O., Oct. 3, 1882. 


UP IN THE ROCKIES. 
oo I 


of the beautiful and historic stream, the Rio Grande, whose 
bright waters swept along one side of this quiet little village. 
Occasionally I have amused myself with the rod and fly, 
whipping the rapid shining current for those gamy little para- 
gons, the speckled trout, whose number seems to be countless 
in all the mountain streams, especially in that of the Rio 
Grande. Ihave had no field companion, except an occa- 
sional stranger. who might chance to halt here for a few 
days on his way up the 1iver to the so-called Wagonwheel 
Gap, and sometimes above to Antelope Park; the gap being 
thirty miles above here and Antelope Park about thirty miles 
above that, all on the Rio Grande River, and it being under- 
stood that the higher up on the river the better the fishing. 
All tourists and parties coming out here, to have a full bene- 
fit, strike at once for the head waters, some stopping for a 
few days at this point, but the larger portion going directly 
on. This is, so far as my experience goes, mostly a matter 
of fancy. I found at all times sport enough here, until in- 
deed it ceased almost to be sport, because of success being so 
common and so easy acquired that really to me it grew stale, 

and rather impressed the idea of cruelty instead of sport, 

legitimately speaking. At any rate | always caught all and 

more than I had any use for unless I should condescend to 
become a potter and express them to Denver and sell them, 

at which place they are always in brisk demand at remuner- 

ative prices and great numbers were sent there by the pot 

fishermen during the summer, expressed by the Denver & 

Rio Grande Railroad from this point. 

Thus the summcr months have been spent in this quict 
little village of the foothills of the great Rockies, the climate 
of which is the most delightful for a summer residence that 
could be desired. At length my expected party of friends 
arrived about the latter days of August. The company 
consisted of the following gentlemen: Col. Tom Steel, Sr., 
Tom Steel, Jr. and Frank Cook, of Little Rock, Ark., and K. 
McDonald, of Kansas City, Mo. They came to spend Sep- 
tember at least in the sports of rod and gun, and accordingly, 
as soon as full preparations were completed, the above four 
and myself started for Wagouwheel Gap. The road was 
fine, partly rail, the rest buckboard. We arrived the same 
day, Aug. 26, at that paradise for sportsmen, especially those 
of Waltonian proclivitics, Peck’s Hotel, one mile below the 
famous Hot Springs. We spent the following day trouting. 
Peck, the jovial and accommodating landlord, who keeps a 
good, clean, neat house and excellent fare, and full teams of 
horses, wagons, burros, etc., readily outfitted the party with 
wagons and sent us up four miles above the gap, where he 
said the very best fishing was, and so we found it to be. 
Taking lunch with us we spent the day casting the fly on 
those bright waters with success. On returning to Peck’s 
our sacks were emptied and the fish counted. They num- 
bered 207, and weighed 104 pounds, several weighing 
separate 24, 8, 34 and 4 pounds. One weighed 5} pounds, 
and was what the small boys call a whopper. 

The fish were turned over to Peck, and the next morning, 
August 28, we commenced to outfit for the mountains, 
which we found to be, ‘‘sure enough,” real mountains. Our 
entire kit, consisting of cooking utensils, tent, bed and bed- 
‘ing, together with provisions, gun, etc., were packed in 
pack saddles, on five little burros, while each of us was well 
mounted on good, gentle horses, all except Cook, whose 
horse was a burro. We left Peck’s Hotel at 8 A. M., traveled 
up the river five or six miles, leaving the valley or rather 
the river at mouth of Bellows Creek, that reaches the river 
through a terrific canyon, with solid rock walls three thous- 
and feet high. Here the mountains set in on all sides. Above 
and to the north of the canyon a half mile a little old buffalo 
trail was perceptible, and along this we tommenced toclimb 
the immense mountain before us. The 8,000 fect we must 
ascend along that trail, which was not more than one foot 
wide, between rough ledges of rock and along the _— 
of yawning precipices. McDonald leads the way, Col 
Steel next, then the five little faithful burros, each without 
bridles or halters, and under a pack as large as himself, and 
weighing 200 pounds, and close at their heels tramps -Tom 
Bim, the burro handler and our guide, whose Mexican lingo 
seems to be as perfectly understood by these little donkies as 
one Mexican understands another; they never refuse implicit 
obedience. Cook and Steel, Jr., and myself creeping along 
in the rear, our horses puffing and blowing like small steam 
engines. Looking away up at the ascending train and at 
McDonald, reminds one of Napolean ascending the Alps; 
his horse with terrible effort struggles up an ascent whose 
angle is not much less than forty-five de b 

t last we reach the summit of Bellow’s Mountain and 
pause while our stock ‘‘blow” and take a little rest. Soon, 
however, we are ready to proceed again along that little 
trail that now leads obliquely down the side of a steep, sharp 

rge, from the bottom of which we again ascend as be- 

ore. Then reaching the summit of at least another thous- 

and feet, and turning west along its crest and travelin 
about three miles over the most terrible rough rocks an 
through a dense forest of spruce timber, suddenly we de- 
bouch into broad, beautiful parks, covered with beautiful 
and luxuriant grass and dwarf willow. We camp on the 





THE WOLVES OF BYWYA. 


I WAS much pleased with an article by ‘‘A. Mule,” en- 
titled, ‘‘A Swamp Episode,” in your issue of August 17, 
as it carried me back to my life in that glorious hunting 
land many years ago. I have hunted through the counties 
of Winston, Lowndes, Oktibbeha and Chickasaw. 1 once 
had three months of hunting life in Oktibbeha with three the 
best friends God ever gave to man, which forms the brightest 
period of all my life to look back upon. It seemed tv me 
that the sun never shone upon such a stretch of hunting 
territory as lay between Mayhew prairie, south of Stark- 
ville, and the center of Chickasaw county. The two great 
swamps, Trimcane and Bywya, meet in the northern por- 
tion of Oktibbeha, and together make a stretch of forty 
miles of continuous swamp averaging from one-half to two 
miles wide. These same dear friends—two of them long 
since dead, with the one still living in Texas—-were types of 
that generous and manly growth which seems to prevail 
among the better educated Christian families of the South. 

I speak of the far-back ante-bellum days, and presume 
that the same holds good still. I never knew their like for 
downright unselfishness, generous imprlse and_ kindly 
nature. They were young, but full of strength and self- 
reliance, and no labor was ioo great which gave me any 
gratification. 

I would like to tell you of one little incident of a hunt 
which continued through fourteen days with these same 
three friends, and which was an exciting experience to me. 
There were in the South two kinds of wolves, the black and 
the gray, or tawny, and it is well known that they have 
great antipathy to the dog more than to any other animal, 
and will take his track whenever they cross it and follow it, 
and if a number of them can gather in time, woe be to that 
purp, for he must either find shelter at once or be very fleet 
of foot. 

We had established our camp just at the junction of these 
two great swamps—Trimcane and bywya—and were hav- 
ing very exciting drives by day and fire hunting by night. 
Deer were much plentier than birds or squirrels are in our 
Northern woods. I counted from thirty to fifty a day. 
Two of us had been out on a fire hunt until about midnight, 
leaving the others in camp, and when we returned, as we 
rode into camp, we noticed that one of the hounds had 
‘broken bis tether and was gone. We were some twelve or 
fourteen miles from any plantation, ard we knew he had 
taken our track and was probably then threee or four miles 
from camp. Calvin, our oldest boy, very quietly remarked, 
‘Now, look out for fun; the wolves will bring him into 
camp on the double quick, or they have got to be pretty 
sharp if they catch him.” We began blowing our horns to 
give the hound our direction. In about ten minutes, and 
while we were listening, a wolf far up the swamp gave a 
long, mournful howl, and was answered by one a mile off in 
another direction. Soon one gave a sharper, quicker note, 
and was answered by a number in different parts of the 
swamp. They eeuell to be all gathering in the direction 
of the first wolf. Then a long, querulous note and the 
whole pack broke into full cry, and it seemed that a hun- 
dred of them were on the poor dog’s track and rushing him 
down the swamp toward us. Such clamor and noise from 
such infernal throats I had never listened to. 


‘ 


Stirring up the fire and snatcaing up our guns we stepped 
to the bank of the slough—-for we were camped just in the 
edge of the cane—and waited the finish of this race for life, 
Pity for’ the poor dog was uppermost and we fairly raged 
with a desire to get a shot at the wolves. If his strength 
and speed held out—and they were coming like a hurricane 
—he would reach us before they gathercd on him. But we 


And we trembled for the poor dog. On they came, a hun- 
dred black throats in full cry. We cocked our guns and 
strained our eyes to pierce the darkness and gloom of the 
swamp beyond. Then suddenly, as they came nearer and 
nearer with a rush, pell-mell and hubbub most devilish, dog 
and wolves piled into the slough before us and Calvin on top 
e dare not fire, lest we should kill the generous 
fellow as he stamped and struck with clubbed gun in what 
og had but 
barely made it and his life was saved; but we did not kill 
a single wolf. We could hear them all around us in the cane 
whimpering for the rest of the night, but were not disturbed 


promised to send you sketchings of my 

rambles in Colorado as anything occurred worth noting 
in the line of field sports, I have up to the past few days 
not attempted to do more in hunting and fishing, than to 
wear away the summer months by rambling about the banks 
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They now keep pretty quiet and silent except in early morn-| (24) Dendraca pinus—Pine-Creeping Warbler.—S. 8. Rare; 
ing; 5, 2, feed young in nest. 4, 22, F., in song. 

(14) Polioptiia cerulea—Blue-gray Gnatcatcher.—S. S. (15) Dendreca palmarwm—Red-Poll Warbler.—T. V. 
4, 4, F.; 4, 6, more seen; 4, 7, two seen; 4, 8 and 9, seen at | Abundant; 4, 5, F.; 4, 6, more seen; 4, 9, very few seen; 
different places, and places where they do not breed; 4, 9 to | may be more numerous, but they keep secluded, much more 
16, a few met with; , 21, males in full numbers and quite | so than those which come later in the season; 4, 22, seen 
noisy; 5, 2, building, no migrating individuals. again; 5, 2, numerous now, everywhere seen and heard; 5, 

(12) Regulus calendula—Ruby-Crowned Kinglet.—T. V. | 4, still numerous almost anywhere, #5, bulk left; 5, 8, con- 
8, 28, F., from then to 4, 2, increasing in numbers every day; | siderable decrease; 5, 12, male seen; 5, 15, L. 

4, 3, singing; 4, 4, everywhere—heard song at ten different | (40) Dendreca discolor—Prairie Warbler.—S. 8. Local; 5, 
places; 4, 7, N. N.; 4, 3 more and more numerous, not in | 22, F., found at stand. ‘ 
flocks, but everywhere—in gardens, on trees, by roadsides (22) Siurus auricapillus—Goldcn-Crowned Thrush.—S. 8. 
and in woods. Their song is now much more beautiful than | Common; 4, 20, F., three males; 4, 21, males in full num- 
that heard in March. 4, 21, about same numbers since first | bers and quite noisy; 5, 2, full numbers at stands, noisy. 
part of month; 4, 22, noisy and conspicuous; 4, 27, decrease; (29) Siurus nevius—Short-Billed Water Thrush.— Ws 
5, 2, a few only left at certain stands; 5, 4, one bird; 5, 5, | 4, 28, F.; 5, 2, numerous, migrating; 5, 4, still numerous al- 
migrating individuals; 5, 9, L. most anywhere; 5, 10, 13, many seen; 5, 18, L. 

(9) Regulus satrapa.—Golden-Crowned Kinglet.—T. V.| (17) Sturus_ motacilla—Large-Billed Water Thrush.—S. 
8, 16, F. one seen; 3, 18, one; 3, 28, one; 8, 31, L. 8. Local; 4, 7, F.; one male at old stand in wood along 

Lophophanes bicolor—Tufted Titmouse.—R. Equally nu-| creek. May have been there several days already. It was 
merous in winter and summer, but “‘peto”-ing in excitement | much excited, singing incessantly during my stay (7 to 9 
since 2, 25; 5, 2, have eggs, males are still noisy. A. M.), restless, ara station often within its chosen 

Parus atricapillus—Black-Capped Chickadee.—R. 3, 7, | district, mounting high branches of trees, etc. This showed 
goes in pairs and full of music; 5, 2, have eggs, but the | its mate had not arrived. 4, 9 to 14, a few met with; 4, 25, 
males still keep singing. three males and one female, somewhat more numerous and 

Sitia carolinensis--Waite-Bellied Nuthatch.—R. Seldom | noisy; 4, 21, males in full numbers and quite noisy; 5, 2, _— 
seen, as it is very retired. at stands, full numbers; 5, 4, singing continually till 9 A. M. 

Sitta canadensis, —Red-Bellied Nuthatch.—T.V. Irregular;} (38) Oporornis agilis—Connecticut Warbler.—T. V. 5, 16, 
no record for ’82; for ’79, 4, 25, F.; 5, 10, L.; and for ’81, | F.; seen again 5, 24, 25, 26, 29. 

5, 2, F., 5, 6, L. (28) Oporornis formosa—Kentucky Warbler.—S8. 8. Abund- 

(9) Certhia familiaris rufa—Brown Cre2per.—T. V. almost | ant, 4, 27, F., singing at old stand; 5, 2, noisy at stand; full 
W.S. 38, 16, F., oneseen; from 8, 20, to 4, 2, fourseen; 4, 7, | numbers, 

L., two seen. (86) Geothlypis philadelphia—Mourning Warbler.—S. 8. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus—Carolina Wren.—R. 3, 7, its | 5, 19, F.; seen again 5, 20, 25, 26. 
loud whistle heard very often; 3, 15, carrying building ma-| (20) Geothlypis trichas—Maryland Yellow Throat.—s. 8. 
terials; 5, 2, young in nest, males as noisy as ever. Common. 4, 18, F., one male; 4, 20, four males, somewhat 

(11) Thryomanes bewicki—Bewick’s Wren.—S. 8. 3, 20, | more noisy and numerous; 4, 21, not one-fourth of full 
F., one singing at old stand; 4, 2, full numbered at old stands; | numbers; 4, 22, more numerous;4, 24, ranks fill up, females 
5, 2, rather stingy with its little song. arrived, males are noisy; 5, 2, noisy at stands, full numbers: 

(17) Troglodytes aedon.—House Wren.—S. 8. 4,7, F., one| 5, 4, exceedingly N. N., provably migrating individuals 
male; 4, 9 to 16, a few met with; 4, 18, a little more numer- | among them. 
ous but still scarce; 4, 20, twelve males; 4, 21, not one-half | (26) /cteria virens—Yellow-Breasted Chat.—S. 8. Common. 
of full numbers; 4, 22, heard to-day everywhere; 4, 24, | 4, 25, F., several at old stands; 4, 26, N. N.; 5, 2, noisy at 
ranks fill up, females arrived, males are noisy; 4, 28, N..N. | stands, full numbers. 
everywhere; 5, 2, building. (26) Myiodioctes mitratus—Hooded Flycatching Warb- 

(14) Anorthura troglodytes hyemalis—Winter Wren.—T. V. | ler.—S. 8. 4, 25, F., one male singing at old stand; 5, 2, 
4, 4, F.; again 4, 5. noisy at stands, full numbers; 5, 4, full numbers and sing- 

(28) Telmatodytes palustris—Long-Billed Marsh Wren.— | ing all the morning, 

8. 8. 4, 27 F., one male, singing, in migration. (84) Myiodioctes pusillus—Wilson’s Green, Black-Capped, 

(28) Cistothorus stellaris—Short-Billed Marsh Wren.—S. 8. | Flycatching Warbler.—T. V. Abundant; 5, 4, F., males, 
4, 27, F., one male, singing, in migration. singing, migrating; 5, 5, migrants; 5, 9 to 22, male and 

(17) Mniotilta varia—Black-and-White Creeper.—S. 8. 47 | female seen every day, also on 5, 24 to 25; L. very soon after. 
F., one male in woods where it breeds; 4, 22, one more| (84) Mytodioctes canadensis—Canadian Flycatching Warb- 
male seen; 4, 24, more numerous; 5, 2, male and female | ler.—T. VY. Rapid transit, same as M. pusillus. 
seen every day. (23) Setophaga ruticilla—Redstart—S. 8. Common; 4, 21, 

(25) Protonotaria citrea—Prothonotary Warbler.—S. §. | F., three males in full song; 4, 24, more numerous; 4, 27, 
Rare; 4, 24, F., one male, migrating; 5, 2, N. N. at its| females arrived and male jubilant; 5, 2, noisy at stands, 
breeding places. full numbers. [TO BE CONTINUED. ] 

(27) Helminthotherus vermivorus—W orm-Eating Warbler. ee 


—S. 8. 4, 26, F., and few. ; SPRING BIRDS OF QUEBEC. 

(22) Helminthophaga pinus—Blue-Winged Yellow War- N R. JOHN NEILSON, the well-known Canadian orni- 
bler.—S. 8. 4. 20, F., five males at old stands; 4, 21, males thologist, has recently contribuetd to the Quebec 
in full numbers and quite noisy; 4, 22, migrating individu-| Morning Chronicle his observations on the migration of 
als everywhere, in gardens and orchards in city; 5, 2, N. N. | birds during the spring of 1882. His notes cover a period 
at its breeding places. 


i : extending from March 1 to July, and we take pleasure in 
(28) Helminthophaga chrysoptera—Blue Golden-Winged | introducing them through the columns of FoREst AND 
Warbler.—T. V. 4, 27, F., male, singing, in migration; 5, 


v B STREAM to a wider circle of readers interested in ornith- 
2, ig only; 5, 4, first female; 5, 9, male and female seen; | ology than they would reach in the journal where they first 
5, 16, L. 


: orto , appeared. The obseiver says: 
(28) Helminthophaga ruficapilla—Nashville Warbler.—T. V.| Except sparrow birds, ever the first (song) harbingers of 
4, 27, F., male, singing, in migration; 5, 2, males only; 5, ; 


i 'y spring, such as ‘‘Wilson’s snowbird, or nun,” the ‘‘song spar- 

4, several seen and heard; 5, 14, two seen; 5, 16, L. row,” and a few others, many species made default till 

(29) Helminthophaga celata—Orange-Crowned Warbler.— | rather late in the season. This was particularly the case 

T. V. Irregular; 4, 28, F., one male. with respect to that beautiful and useful family, the ‘“‘warb- 

(26) Helminthophaga peregrina—Tennessee Warbler.—T. | Jers,” while of fly catchers proper, a few only have been de- 
V. Regular and abundant; 4, 25, F., one male in song; 5, 


; : tected. The fact, however, that fromthe end of April, the 
2, in many places, but small numbers only; 5, 4, everywhere | field of my personal observation was not extended to much 
and numerous, singing continually; 5, 5, migrating indi- 


I x beyond the immediate environs of my residence here, may, 
viduals; 5, 8, same, larger numbers; 5, 9 to 18, many seen, 


in a great measure, account for this; as it does for the very 
although the bulk left 5, 8 and 9; 5, 16, L. (as was sup- limited arrivals recorded in the following , 
posed), but on 5, 24 and 25 they suddenly became again SPRING LIST. 
numerous; 5, 26 and 27, only a few; 5, 29, heard and seen} March 1.—Common crow, on spring migration; several 
in different places; before 6, 1, all gone. passed the winter here and at St. Foy. 
(22) Parula Americana—Blue Yellow-Backed Warbler.—|~ April 1.—Canada goose. 3d, song sparrow. Wilson’s 
sateaaiuae nae . ee ‘, aa males in full} snowbird or nun. 5th, robin, few have remained to breed 
1 O1Sy; 9, 2, stands. in this locality at this time. 15th, golden-eye duck, shot 
(23) Dendreca estiva—Golden Warbler.—S. 8. 4, 21, F., | confluence of vePourili” the only oan madi from settle- 
two males in full song; 4, 22, the bulk of this species, the | ments on the St. Anne, to ‘‘Peche a Markham.” This duck 
males at least, have arrived; the a is continually heard, | is abundant during winter on the lower St. Lawrence, and 
and is to-day omnipresent. 5, 2, N. N. excited, mating. occasional here. 16th, woodcock, reported some days 
earlier. Rusty grackle, of late becoming more abundant on 
spring and autumn passage. Great northern shrike, several 
on upper St. Anne, in company with the no less sanguinary 
hawk-owl, foilowing vast bards of white wing, and red 
crossbills, pine finch, redpoll, grosbeak, etc. Winter wren, 
near ‘‘Peche a Markham,” St. Anne River. 20th, grass 
finch. 21st, black duck, discharge of ‘‘Lake Sergent.” 24th, 
snow goose, yearly becoming more iegular on spring pas- 
sage. Redtail hawk, gyr falcon (/. sacer). This falcon, 
formerly rare, may now be noted as regular (one to five 
specimens each season) on spring migration, and occasional 
as a summer visitor here. 1 have frequently observed it in 
June, and on two succeeding days in mid-July, apparently 
foraging over fields at Valcartier. A gentleman resident at 
Pine Lake, Matawin, writes to say that the gyr falcon is 
fairly common in that locality, and that the birds them- 
-selves, under his observation, gave the strongest possible 
reason for believing that they breed at, or near, Pine Lake. 
The same observer also sends curious and interesting notes 
touching the habits of this beautiful hawk and others, too 
long for the present list. Herring gull. 29th.—White-throat 
sparrow, Peabody-bird, sweet pinkey, etc. White-crown 
sparrow.—A spring visitor sometimes abundant. 1 have not 
observed it as a summer resident, or during autumn; but Mr 
W. U. G. has remarked a pair during summer near Sillery. 
It has a sweet, wild song, entirely different from that of the 
white-throat sparrow. American bluebird (Siala a 
aa on spring and autumn passage it is said, breeds 
argely at Lake St. John, where in September, and till late 
in October, I have met it occupying a large extent of country. 
Summer 1880, this elegant bird attempted to build at Quebec, 
St. Foye and other olaoes with poor success apparently; 
since the venture has not, to my knowledge, been repeated. 
Golden-wing wood-pecker—Though really a wood-pecker, 
its habits in many respects are quite different from others of 
the tribe, 
May 1.—Golden-crested wren, as far as my experience 




























































































margin of the park near a small pond of clear water. Look- 
ing at my watch I found that it was four o’clock, and that 
eight hours had been spent on the trip. Our tent being 
hastily pitched, a rousing fire made of seasoned spruce logs, 
we partook of an enjoyable supper of broiled bacon, bread 
and coffee. By this time it was becoming dark, and snow 
commenced failing, which continued at intervals all night. 

The morning of August 29 opened dark. A dense fog or 

rather cloud enveloped the entire mountain on which we 
were camped, the altitude of which was over 11,000 feet 
above sea level. ‘On the mountain lay a snow four or five 
inches in depth. A little inspection in early morning de 

veloped the fact that within forty yards of our camp were 
two good sized bear beds, which the bears had probably left 
the evening before unobserved .by us, as we approached the 
place. This fact naturally enough produced at once an ex- 
citement in camp. A hurried breakfast was swallowed and 
all hands sallied forth to the woods, each man eager to kill 
a bear to begin with. 

lalso started on the bear hunt, but as my gun wasa 
twelve-bore, I reconsidered the case, and as I also concluded 
that Icould not remember having lost any bear, returned 
to camp willing to decline the honor to more enthusiastic 
amateurs. In less than three-fourths of an hour I heard the 
crack of a rifle and directly another, and pretty soon 
another, then a yell and a whoop. Very soon three of the 
party arrived in camp reporting a dead bear, and the last 
rifle shot had killed a fine deer. 

By twelve o'clock the clouds had cleared, the snow had 
very nearly all gone and the bear and deer had been packed 
into vamp. All went out inthe evening. Nothing more was 
killed, but a number of deer reported seen; 80th, McDonald 
who had kilied the bear, killed a deer, and Col. Steel two 
deer; 81st and 1st September, three more deer killed, and 
2d killed two fine deer, and as we now had all the game that 
we could pack in with conc'uded to go into Peck’s, our 
headquarters, and rest a few days and return. So leaving 
our tent and beds, biankets, etc., all packed on an impro- 
vised high bench or scaffold, brought up the five burros, 
and loaded them with all the meat they could carry and bal- 
ance hung high up on poles,and took the back track to Wagon- 
wheel Gap, when after a terrible zigzag, break-neck, 
reckless ride we arrived all safe at Peck’s, where we rested 
quietly for three days. The further arrangement was toreturn 
on the 5th September, which we did, and the result of which 
will be detailed in my next. 

Det Norrsg, Colorado, Sept. 1882. 


Blatuyal History. 


BIRD MIGRATION IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 


COMPILED FROM THE NOTES OF MR, 0. WIDMANN BY 
W. W. COOKE, 


PART Il. 


(24) Hylocichla mustelina—W ood Thrush.—S. 8. common; 
4, 22, F. not numerous, the van only has arrived; 4, 24, still 
scarce and not yet in song; 4, 26, more numerous; 5, 2, not 
in full numbers and song seldom heard; 5, 4, numerous and 
in song. 

(33) Hylocichla fuscesccns—Wilson’s Thrush.—T. V., 5, 3, 
F., two migrating; 5, 9, two migrating; 5, 18, L. 

(23) Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni and H. alicie.—T. V. 
very common; 4, 21, F., one seen; 4, 26, more numerous; 
4, 27, more conspicuous and singing; 5, 2, in many places, 
but small numbers; 5, 3, very numerous, especially var. 
Swainsoni, now at height of season, that is, as numerous as 
they ever will be; 5, 5, migrating individuals seen; 5, 9, to 
5, 14, many every day; 5, 238, still numerous; 5, 24 and 25, 
numerous; 5, 26 and 27, only afew; 5, 29, stilla few; the 
last left before 6, 1. 

(14) Hylocichla unalascew pallasi—Hermit Thrush.—T. V. 
irregularly common: 4, 4, F.; 4, 6, more seen; 4, 7, one 
seen; 4, 9 to 4, 14, a few more met with; 4, 18, no increase 
and not conspicuous; 4, 22, a party of four in a pasture; 
4, 25, L. 

(2) Merula migratoria—Robin.—R., but mostly 8. S., a 
few stay in mild winters; 2, 25, F., two males; 3, 4, great 
arrival of flocks and first song; 3, 4, was the day of robins, 
they were seen and heard everywhere; 3, 20, heard every- 
where, but still no migrating flocks; 4, 2, large migrating 
flocks are here; 4, 3, seem to be restless, flying to and fro in 
all directions; 4, 4, still numerous in flocks; 4, 7, mostly 
gone; 4, 15, a new migrating flock of twenty-five; 4, 22, 
migrating flocks again seen; 5, 2, sits on eggs, male sings 
morning and evening; no more flocks; 5, 12. fledged young 
on lawn. 

(17) Mimus polyglottus—Mockingbird.—A few stay in 
mild winters (1877-8 and 1i:81-2). The great numbers 
arrive in March and-April, very irregular. Once seen 
2,10, but may have been an escaped cage bird; 4, 7, F., 
three males and females, one male in song; 4, 17, found 
building, 4, 18, a little more numerous, but still scarce: 
4, 24, ranks fill up, females arrived, males are noisy; 5, 2, 
not all arrived, the earliest comers are building. 

(24) Galeoscoptes carolinensis—Catbird.—S. 8. very com- 
mon, 4, 22, F. not numerous, the van only has arrived; 4, 
24, still scarce and not yet in song; 4, 26, more numerous 
and singing; 4, 27, males singly, singing, no females; 5, 2, 
about one-half of 8. 8. are here, singing often, but not ex- 
cited; 5, 4, full numbers and flock of migrating individuals; 
5, 10, first cas. 

(7) Harporhynchus rufus—Brown Thrasher.—S. 8. ver 
common. 3, 13, F. one bird silent on ground at old stand; 
3, 18, two seen, first song; 3, 20, a little more numerous, but 
none migrating; 4, 2, no increase, not ten per cent. yet ar- 
rived; 4, 3, N. N.; 4, 6, wild with song and seen in pairs; 
4, 9, the most conspicuous songsters, hundreds populate the 
gardens, parks, etc.; not uncommon to hear three to six at 
the same time. They ascend to the tops of the highest trees 
and sing in such an earnest way, and with such an energy, 
that it makes one think they must sing for a certain purpose 
and not for mere pastime; 4, 15, building; 4, 22, besides our 
8. 8. which have nests (first set of eggs to-day), flocks of 
migrating individuals are met with in brier patches, hedge 
Tows, etc.; 5, 2, on eggs, no flocks, a diligent songster. 

Sialia sialis—Common Bluebird.—R. Great numbers 
stay all winter. They became gradually more and more 
numerous during February, and are now in full force since 
8, 8, which day may be set down as the first day of warb- 
ling bluebirds. They were seen and heard continually all 
day and everywhere; 3, 19, full numbered, pairs are found 
at all the places which they frequented in former years, no 
migrating individuals observed, all are 8. 8.; 4, 8, first egg. 








(—) Dendreca cerulescens—Black-Throated Blue Warbler. 
—T. V. Never scen in spring and but once in fall. 

(8) Dendreca coronata—Yellow-Rumped Warbler. T. V. 
3, 15, F., one male and one female; 4, 2, the female has re- 
mained at same place, but no other individuals found; 4, 5, 
general arrival, more males than females; heard song at 
many places; 4, 7, N. N.; 4, 9, seen and heard in many 
places, but most numerous along banks of creeks; 4, 21, 
about same numbers since first of month; 4, 22, noisy and 
conspicuous; 4, 24, extremely numerous; 5, 2, same num- 
bers at same places; 5, 3, many young birds and females; 
bulk left 5, 8 and 9; 5, 10, two seen; 5, 11, L. 

(83) Dendreca maculosa—Black-and-Yellow Warbler.—T. 
V. 5, 3, F., one male migrating; 5, 4, several males in song; 
5, 9 to 13, several ma!es and females; 5, 16 to 18, numerous; 
5, 24, females seen; 5, 29, two females; all left before 6, 1. 

(23) Dendraca cerulea—Cerulean Warbler.—S. 8. 4, 21, 
F., four males in full song; 5, 2, noisy at stands. 

(33) Dendraca pennsylvoanica—Chestnut-Sided Warbler.— 
T. V. 5, 3, F., one male migrating; 5, 4, several males in 
song; 5, 5, migrating individuals; 5, 9, male and female 
seen; 5, 16, 18, 23, single birds and pairs. 

(38) Dendraca castanea—Bay Breasted Warbler.—T. VY. 
One male, 5, 16. 

(31) Dendreca striata—Black-PollWarbler.—T.V. Abund- 
ant; 5, 1, F., one male; 5, 4, all at once N. N.; 5,5, migrat- 
ing individuals; 5, 8, same, large numbers; 5, 9 to 13, male 
and female; bulk left 5, 8 and 5; single birds and pair seen 
every day to 5, 23; 5, 24 and 25, — numerous; 5, 26 and 
27, only a few; 5, 29, male and female seen and heard in 
several places; 6, 1, L. 

oo) reca blackburnie—Blackburnian Warbler.—T. 
V. Irre; r; only once seen 5, 4, 1880, 

(=) recadominica—Y ellow-Throated Warbler.—T.V. 
Never seen in spring and but once in fall. 

(81) Dendreca virens—Black-Throated Green Warbler.— 
T. V. Irregular; 5, 1, F.; one male; 5, 16 males seen. 
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goes, never abundant. Pewee or phebe, rare this season. 
ad. Fox sparrow, on passage north, amongst sparrows the 
most brilliant songster. hite-bellied swallow. 3d. Tree 
sparrow, spring and autumn on passage. 6th. Chipping 
sparrow, for rapidity of reproduction it has no equal im our 
fauna; four broods to date, is the result of this season’s op- 
eration, Hermit thrush—the sweetness of its melody has won 
for it, amongst our American cousins, the appellation of 
swamp angel. The weed thrush only—a rare summer resi- 
dent here—is its equal as a vocalist. ‘7th. Yellow-bellied 
woodpecker, rather rare in this district, now breeding in Cap 
Rouge woods. Pigeon hawk (F. co/umbarius) common sprin 
and fall, frequently found breeding here. Sth. Broad- 
winged hawk (B. pennsylvanicus) adult in full plumage shot, 
presented in aid collection Sillery Convent. Last year, July 
14, on ‘‘Dornald” property, I discovered the nest of this 
species. It contained two young, probably eight to ten days 
old; the female and one young shot and presented to above 
institution, while the remaining young was captured alive, 
and presented as an addition to the ‘‘Spencer Grange” 
aviary. Want of space forbids a minute description of the 
nest. 10th. Yellow bird, or Canadian goldfinch. 11th. 
Solitary tattler, nestles about Beaver meadow, far from the 
haunts of man; probably two or more broods, as I have late 
in August, observed the female anxious for her young, no 
doubt, secreted near by. Belted kingfisher. 20th. Yellow- 
rumped warbler; rare this season, sometimes very abundant. 
Breeding far North, it returns late in autumn and is fre- 
quently caught in heavy snow storms, when it resorts to va- 
rious grass seed for food. 23d. Scarlet tanager; very 
rare. At Pont Rouge, a pair probably breeding— 
kindly reported by my esteemed confrere, Alex. 8., Esq. 
Whippoorwill, now very rare, Within the limits of our 
province I have never detected this pleasing nocturnal, so 
fainiliar during my sojourn in Manitoba. Its presence this 
summer up to July 16, has been reported, from Grand Anse, 
St. Maurice, Pine Lake, and at Cap Sante. Peregrine fal- 
con (F, anatum) occasional; has been taken in the neigbor- 
hood of Quebec. One specimen only noticed here the pres- 
ent season; several have been observed at Pine Lake, where 
it was seen to capture a golden-eye duck while on the wing. 
Another friend states his conviction, that this famous hawk 
breeds in the St. Maurice district. The matter deserves at- 
tention, and will receive it. 25th. Golden-crowned thrush, 
or ‘‘oven bird,” its nest is oven-shaped, hence its name; like 
the grouse, if you approach the nest, it will feign lameness 
or a broken wing to draw the intruders from its treasures— 
abundant, 25th. Yellow red-poll warbler, not. common in 
this district; not detected breeding here. 27th. Black and 
white creeper, common; Wilson’s thrush, very common, and 
“‘Swainson’s,” the latter not sufficiently identified, equally 
common. Summer yellow bird, rather fond of city life, if 
these pests, the town sparrow, would leave it in peace. 
Chestnut-sided warbler, regular and commonly breed close to 
my residence and generally about woodlands, environs of 
Quebec. Maryland yellow-throat, has a pleasing warble, is 
fond of building about scrubby pastures. Savannah sparrow, 
habits like grass finch. Black-throated green warbler, com- 
mon, but generally secking its insect prey on spruce or 
balsam; is difficult to detect. Bay-breasted warbler, gener- 
ally rather rare, but more abundaut the present season than 
ever before noticed. 31st. Redstart, common, breed here, 
is probably more terrestrial than any other warbler. 

June 1.—Ruby-crowned wren, very rare the present season, 
one specimen only detected, while at other seasons this pretty 
little wren fairly invades a large section of country. 2d. 
Black-pol! warbler, not common; I think it breeds here. 
8d. Green black-capped flycatcher, rare, but as its haunt is 
low bushes, it is probably more abundant than we suppose. 
I have not detected it later than June, nor have I found any 
signs of its building about here. 5th. Canada flycatcher, 
rather common and very regular. Ruby-throated humming 
bird, common resident; well known. Like the bird itself, 
the nest is the perfection; such as I have found were always 
placed far from the busy haunts of men, about ten feet from 
the ground, curved over by verglass or snow; once at Reviere 
aux Pin Lakes, about cight miles from any habitation. 6th. 
Black and yellow or magnolia warbler, not common; some- 
times frequents low scrub; often the tops of evergreens; I 
have not found it breeding here, but probably it does, or at 
least at no great distance north. ‘th. King bird, valuable 
as a farmyard protector; neither crow, hawk or even eagle 
dare approach the vicinity of its nest. Red-eyed vireo, never 
arrives till the forest tree leaves have attained at least half 
their normal size; everywhere abundant; a pleasing, untir- 
ing songster; certainly two broods and perhaps three. 15. 
Cedar bird. Yearly decreasing in number. After fruit sea- 
son it becomes a graceful and expert fly-catcher. This bird 
isan exception; it feeds its young, I believe, entirely on 
fruit—principally on theshadberry. Great-crested fly-catcher 
(M. crinitus)—A very rare summer visitor; four or five speci- 
mens on'y observed (this district) by me. The subject of 
present note was detected at ‘‘Spencer Grange,” by the pro- 
prietor, J. M. LeM., Esq., author of ‘*Les Oiseaux du Can- 
ada,” besides other literary productions of which Quebec 
may wellbe proud. 17th. Indigo bird, known to the French- 
Canadians as J’oiseau de Montreal. Up to last season two 
or more pairs regularly built about ‘‘Dornald,” the present 
season two or three—evidently stragglers—have appeared 
This beautiful and charming songster has been noted abund- 
ant on the route from Berthier to Pine Lake; also, at the 
latter place, a pair of Baltimore orioles. 18th. Catbird. 
Rare in the environs of Quebec; found breeding in the 
Gomin Woods, near the Jewish Cemetery; common west 
of Three Rivers. 24th. Warbling vireo. Wot common, nor 
have Lever, beyond a doubt, found its nest; but being a 
summer resident it no doubt builds here. While in the 
Northeastern States it seldom (see Samuels) frequents deep 
forests, here woodlands are its favorite habitat. As a sylvan 
vocalist this vireo has no superior. 


July 14.—Blackburnian Warbler.—Among the many beaut- 
iful warblers that annually visit us, this unquestionably is 
the most beautiful. Its habits are similar to those of the 
bay-breasted warbler, seeking its insect and larval food, by 
actively ferreting in and out the thickest of thick balsam 
and spruce clumps. At such time, it is extremely unsus- 

icious, and may be leisurely examined from arm’s length. 
The subject of this notice (a pair) appearing much later in 
the season than usual, led me to suppose that the nest might 
not be far, but my search was vain, and my pretty friends 
shortly after took flight to some locality outside the circuit 
of my interviewing. Speaking of this bird, Mr. Cauper (see 
Samuels 13th N. E. p. 369) notes it as ‘‘very abundant here 
last spring.” No doubt correct, but personally during many 
years of observation I have certainly not met a dozen specimens 
—probably less. 29th—Bonaparte’s Gull (L. dbonaparter).— 
From date till mid-September, common, generally flying over 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


or swinging about the channel of St. Lawrence, where they— 
apparently independent of shore life—very gracefully pick 
up surface matter or insects, An extremely pretty little gull, 
very tame. Neck, head and bill black; upper parts pale 
blue; under parts and tail pure white; outer primaries tip- 
ped black; feet reddish orange. 

For reasons before stated the above will be found but a 
meagre list when compared with the real number of migra- 
tory land and other birds that as transitory or summer 
residents visit the picturesque environs of Quebec. Birds 
of different families necessarily require and seek different 
conditions of country to suit their various habits—highlands, 
lowlands, heavy timber, evergreen or deciduous, scrubby 
pasture, meadow lund, or grain-field, marsh or waterside; 
each claims, by reason of the food or other wants supplied, 
a certain number of feathered denizens. To secure these, 
even a tolerably full spring list, it behooves the field observer 
to be up and doing. The circuit for research is extensive 
and springtide short. The eye, theear, not to speak of the 
vast amount of patient endurance (mosquitoes and black 
flies) required, will be brought into play; but the discovery of 
even one rare bird will always be deemed more than ample 
compensation for the fatigues of the day. To read a book 
is to léarnand profit by what the author knows and teaches; 
but if we wish to add our mite, let it be ever so small, to the 
common stock of knowledge, we can do no better than to 
seek at the fountain-head, open the book of Nature, and 
from it, while we enjoy the beauty and harmony that on all 
sides surround us, we glean such matter as may suit our 
aptitude or taste; we will learn that which is no less precious 
— more truly to love its author. 


SECOND BREEDING OF QUAIL. 


OscaLoosa, Ia., Sept. 19, 1882. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I hardly think it necessary that I should make any reply 
to the article of ‘‘Ches A, Peake” in issue of September 
14, but 1 would like to try to vindicate my esteemed friend 
“Bob White.” I will confess [ felt slightly indignant on 
reading that article. Any wonder? 

Sportsmen of the ‘‘great Northwest,” mark what he says: 
“T never knew of the third, nor even the second brood, nor 
do I believe in such nonsense.” 

[ was not indignant that ‘‘Ches A. Peake” should doubt 
my statement. Oh no! but only that he should doubt the 
good qualities of the lowa quail. 

If ‘‘Ches A. Peake” should state that the soil of North 
Carolina produces quail spontaneously, I might (?) think he 
was misinformed, but how else they come there in such 
numbers, except by second or third brood I know not. 
When I think of the disadvantages under which ‘‘C. A. P.” 
must labor, I readily forgive him.” Probably he has never 
had a hunt on the broad ‘‘flat prairies” of the Northwest, 
and because he has never ‘‘seen with his own eyes” he can- 
not believe, waich is sometimes a good fault. Seriously, 
“‘Ches A. Peake,” has it never occurred to you that Iowa is 
several miles from North Carolina? That climatic contitions 
may have something to do with that which you know noth- 
ing of? Or that ‘‘Bob White” of Iowa is only another ex- 
ample of the productiveness of the ‘‘great Northwest?” 

I will further state for your benefit that I not only flushed 
those quails, but 1 shot two of them (not for meat but for 
curiosity), and actually held the ‘‘impossible” monstrosity 
in my hand. Unfortunately 1 did not think to ‘“‘put it in 
a glass case with the ‘hoopsnake’” (sorry for the compari- 
son) and send it to the ‘‘Smithsonian,” where all doubting 
skeptics might examine it at leisure. 

I wish to bring forward one authority. In ‘‘Game Birds 
of the U. 8.,” ‘Thomas Alexander says: ‘‘A little later,” 
(after the first brood takes wing) ‘‘the mother” (quail) ‘‘re- 
legates the care of the rising family to ber liege lord, and 
sets about the pleasant duty of getting a second brood ready 
for the sportsman, sometimes, it is said, even a third.” 

J. E. 8. is still ‘‘to the front” on this question. He sel- 
dom makes a statement as ‘‘a fact” until his senses have 
convinced him of it, then he is seldom driven fiom the stand 
of firm conviction. Now, resting iton the basis of indis- 
putable evidence, I ‘‘submit the case.” io Nae 3h, 


om 


In regard to quail, would say that in November, 75, in the 
lower part of Delaware, I saw quail so young that they 
could barely fly a few yards. I. N. DE Haven. 


[ We know from personal observation that at least in one 
instance quail have raised a second brood, for we carefully 
watched from day to day the very interesting performances 
of this happy family, and know that there could .e no mis- 
take. We, too, have many times seen broods in November 
which were so young that they could not fly, and we be- 
lieve with our correspondent that quail frequently, if not 
usually, rear two broods in a season]. 


BREEDING QUAIL IN CONFINEMENT.—Rockland, Me., 
October 38.—I saw in the last Forest AND STREAM an article 
on breeding quail in confinement, and I was glad to hear 
from the writer, and I wish that we could hear from more 
onthe subject. I have now two quail chickens which were 
hatched the 17th of September. The quail began to sit on 
six eggs on the 22d of August; time of incubation twenty- 
six days. Only three were hatched, and one of the chicks 
got into a hole in the brush in such a way that he died; the 
other two are very smart. The cock did not sit on the eggs 
at all, but when it was about timefor the eggs to hatch, he 
nestled down beside his mate, and has been very attentive ever 
since. 1 am satisfied now that the quail that l hatched under 
a hen last year died for want of a proper mother, as I gave 
them the same food that I feed these with. I hope to. get 
them through the winter. I hope the correspondent who 
inquired through you if quail could be bred in confinement, 
will be encouraged to try it, and 1 should like to hear from 
the gentleman who had the quail sitting at the time he wrote. 
I teed my chicks on boiled eggs chopped fine and mixed 
with bread or oatmeal (raw), a few small earth worms cut 
into small pieces. I dug into some ant hills and got some 
eggs, ants and dirt, altogether a waterpailful, and they seem 
to enjoy eating these the best of anything, but they only get 
them as a dessert.—JAMES WIGHT. 

A Curtous Mrrace.—Cleveland, O.—I send you a sketch 
of two ravens as seen by a party of us one forenoon, the re- 
sult of mirage on one of the border deserts of the ‘‘Great 
Basin” in 1856. All exclaimed, ‘‘What are those Baptist 
ministers doing here?” Gen. Marcy, in his ‘‘Army Life on 
the Border,” page 143, describing the ne of the Western 
plains, says: ‘‘A raven, for instance, would present the ap- 
pearance of a man walking erect.”—W. E. Srrm.ine. 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


OPEN SEasons.—Sce table of open seasons for game and fish 
in issue of July 20. 


HOLD WELL AHEAD. 
Bie 3: 
O* he comes with whirring pinions 
Darting swiftly toward the blind, 
Would you kill him as he crosses? © 
*Tis no child’s play, you will find. 
ia 
Now, my friend, when you salute him, 
Throw your barréls well ahead 
(That’s the only way to bag him), 
Otherwise you waste your lead, 
And will see him still whizz onward 
When you had him (in your mind). 














Til. 
Mark, my boy, that single feather, 
Gently sailing down the wind, 

Just a ‘souvenir’ he’s left you, 


Showing that you shot behind. Dick. 





A RED. LETTER DAY. 

+o or twelve years ago I was living in Philadelphia, Pa. 

and as business would admit when the shooting season 
came in it was my custom to visit friends in Delaware for a 
day or so shooting on woodcock, and later on try the canvas 
backs and redheads. Looking back now on the solid 
chunks of comfort in the field and in the blind taken those 
days, I feel a pang of regret that I cannot now repeat them. 
Following Mr. Barnard’s well-trained setters and hearing 
Geo. Barnard’s cry of ‘‘mark cock” as one or more longbills 
rose and flew into the open where I was generally placed, 
while Henry Barnard being on the opposite side of the cover, 
George between working sometimes a cocker or a setter, 
while one or more of our canine friends would be doing 
their work at the edges. And then after the day’s shoot 
was over we would assemble around the table—a table 
amply provided with good things at the hands of Aunt 
Polly. Our conversation would usually be of the events of 
the day, dwelling clearly on all the good shots, particularly 
the difficult and scientific ones, leaving the scratches and 
poor work to care for itself. And with what pride I would 
return to town if I could take with me five or six brace of 
birds and not be particular either as to keeping the birds 
out o/ sight, for was it not something to brag about before 
strangers on the train and look a veritable Nimrod and 
‘‘blasé” sportsman? and how satisfactory to hear some one 
say: 
‘“That’s a fine bunch of birds; takes a good shot to make 
any sort of a showing on those birds.” 

Some one else might say: 

‘‘Well, where did you come crost them birds? 
all yourself?” 

“Yes; that is not quite all.” 

“Buy ’em?” 

““No, sir; what do you suppose I’d take my gun ‘long for 
and then buy the birds, Scarcely, my. friend.” 

‘‘Well, I have seen some of the city fellers come down to 
my part of the country and blaze ’round for a week or so, 
then hire some of the country boys to shoot a bag full of 
birds for ’em to make a blow over in the city.” 

‘Yes, I have heard of such things, but would scarcely be- 
lieve a sportsman capable of it; oh, no, not all, of course not.” 

It was Wednesday, late in October, about six P. M. 
vame through the hall door of my boarding place feeling 
tired from the day’s business and wishing at that moment 
could take a run down the country for a day or so, but Lusi- 
ness was so brisk with the company with which I was em- 
ployed I hardky dared to ask for a short leave of absence 
even. 

I was met by my very amicable landlady who handed me a 
telegram. ‘‘Mr. Dick,” the boy said, ‘‘you was not at the 
lower office so he brought this here, knowing you would get 
it as quick as any way.” It read: 

‘Come down to-morrow. Flight birds coming in; made good bag 
this morning; old place reserved; will meet you. GeorGE BARNARD. 

Now what wasI todo. 1 could not possibly see my chief 
until ten o’clock next day to ask permission, besides, even if 
I did ask him he might grumble, not being a sportsman, and 
there were shells to load. 

Ah, ho, ho! brilliant idea. I would take my tea and at 
once board a horse car and go to the residence of the mana- 
ger, who was a sportsmen, but whose infirmities prevented 
him taking the field. I know, too, if any man in this world 
was fond of looking at and eating woodcock it was this 
same general manager. 

Three-quarters of an hour later I was ushered into the 
manager’s comfortable library. 

‘Come in, Dick, what’s the trouble, why your face looks 
as long and grave as if something weighty was on your 
mind. Any wrong withthe joint traffic? Been shooting 
this season? Fine weather this mellow October; now if 
this foot of mine would bear me out for half aday, I would 
certainly try it and invite you to go with me.” A good 
opening, truly. I handed him my telegram; a smile, then a 
hearty laugh. 

“Mr. F—,” said I, ‘‘I cannot see Mr. Reese in time to 
make arrangements to go, will you, sir, please fix it for me? 
I wish to go very much,” 

“Now, Richard, I can fix it, but you must do a little busi- 
ness for me in Baltlmore before you come home, and be sure 
and bring me a brace or so of nice birds; here is a good 
segar for you, now be off, but find Henry down-stairs and 
tell him to go to Mr. Reese to-night and say that I am using 
youto-morrow. Here is a letter to pass you over the dif- 
ferent roads.” 

So mu¢h for having a gentleman sportsman for manager, 
and one of the old school, too, thought I. I'd never have 
gone on this trip if 1’d had the average run of humanity to 

eal with. 

[hurried heme, inspected my undergrip breech-loader, 
and loaded a hundred and fifty shells before going to bed and 
got my traps together for the start. 

Nine o’clock next morning I was comfortably seated in a 
train on the P. W. & B. R. R., happy with the prospect of 
two days’sport. Arriving on time at the station, 1 found 
George and Henry there. 

‘‘Halloa, Dick, glad to see you, old chap.” 
‘‘How’s the birds, George?” said I. 
“Birds? lord, man, they are thick. You will just wear 


Kill ’em 
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ourself out on them; haven’t seen 'a bigger flight for years. 
Feed is good, and I calculate they will stay until they’re 
froze out.” 

“Seen any ducks, Henry? 
think she is fit for work?” 

“Oh, yes, she’ll do; she’ll go on one leg if you’d show her 
a gun and look as if you meant business.” 

“Good enough! good enough,” said I, delighted with the 
prospect of shooting over this admirable dog. ‘‘We will get 
them up if we don’t touch a feather. How’s all the folks?” 

‘Well; and expecting you. Kate, Molly and Miss Cochran 
say they will bring us our lunch at one o’clock to-morrow, 
so we will have a sort of a picnic and then drive home.” 

“Charming! Now see here, boys, I must take a few brace 
of cock to the city or I will be cashiered, have my shoulder- 
straps ripped off and bugled out of camp.” I then explained 
how I received my permission to get away. 

‘How are you, Mr. Barnard,” and ‘“‘Aunt Polly, how are 
you.” ‘Come in, come in.” ‘‘Holloa, Floss, and here is 
Nick (the cocker) and Duke, also Ginger, all to greet me.” 
Such a wagging of tails and short barks, exclamations from 
the folks and greetings from the girls, who by this time had 
met us as we moved toward the porch. After making a lit- 
tle toilet Isat down with the family to a late dinner. 

To some readers all this introductory to a shoot may seem 
superfluous, but to my mind the ‘‘how I got there,” the wel- 
come, the good folks and general notes on same, help im- 
mensely to make up the pleasures of a sboot. . 

Thursday morning, shortly before sunrise, we were on 
our way to the covers, Floss, Ginger and Nick in high 
spirits. We worked pretty thoroughly all the good and in- 
different covers, and at twelve o’clock could show but seven- 
teen cock to the three guns. We had our lunch and en- 
joyed the society of the lauies, but there was disappointment 
on our faces and in our hearts. I had killed only four birds. 
The bulk of the flight George had found must have left. 
However, I had one more day, and remembering how erratic 
the longbills are, and a few more might come in now that 
frosts were reported north of us, I took courage. 

Saddling George’s horse, a beautiful saddle animal, like a 
bundle of light steel springs under you. accompanied by 
Henry, we rode some eight miles distant to the duck blind 
to put some things in order, look over the stools, and if 
there seemed to be a ghost of a chance to take a shot at the 
ducks on Saturday morning. 

We saw old Mr. Ahron, who lives near the water. He 
had killed a few that morning—half a dozen teal and three 
mallards, and thought it highly probable we might get a 
few shots. We turned home, riding across the country, and 
if bars were not handy and the fences not too stiff we took 
them ee much as they came. A fine country for fox 
hunting. Many a time have I heard the music of 
the hounds and a dozen or so of us in the 
saddle, following, wild with excitement. Is there any 
music that can compare to the cry of a well-trained pack of 
hounds, eight or ten couples say, running even together on 
a hot scent and far enough away from the listener to mel:ow 
the sound? 1 like to have the wind blowing just enough to 
make the delightful music sound faint, fainter, almost lost; 
then, as the wind carries it back to the ear, it will come with 
double force and melody, thrilling the listener through and 
through. And again when the old red is running in the 
open, in plain sight of the pack, every dog mute, putting in 
his best work, then too the best horses are to the fore; all is 
anxiety and suppressed excitement; the old red’s brush is 
trailing; his tongue hangs out; the pack assume the shape 
of a very elongated V; now we see the best ones in the pack; 
on, on they go, the distance between fox and dogs decreas- 
ing surely and certainly; nearer and nearer; a fence is 
reached, and the old red with spent strength makes one 
effort to mount, falls back, turns and faces his relentless 
pursuers; they are on him; snap, snap; smothered growls; 
a confused heap of dogs and very little fox, until the hunter 
who takes the brush holds the dead fox up and whacks his 
brush off. 


In my experience in shooting, as a rule I have found that 
where I make reckoning and feel sure of having plenty of 
good shooting, Iam usually disappointed. Time and expe- 
rience has not taught me better. I am as enthusiastic now 
as ever at the start out, and only realize after the disappoint- 
ment that it might have been better for my feelings if I had 
not been so sanguine. Going to the field next merning feel- 
ing as if I would not have sport, I was disappointed in the 
right way. 

‘‘Now, Dick,” said George, ‘‘you take the outside on the 
left. I'll go to the right with Ginger, and you work Floss. 
Hen will work Nick right down between us. We will just 
work this big place for all it’s worth.” 'This was said as we 
tumbled out the wagon and getting fixed. A walk of 200 
feet—‘‘Hi’e on, Nick.” The cocker instantly bounded away 
and immediately gave tongue. Bang, bang, went Henry’s 
gun. ‘‘Mark cock!” Well, I should smile; yes, griu; then 
yell. The air was full of them—big, strong fellows; not 
July cock, unworthy of a sportsman’s notice. ‘‘Gefunden,” 
whut a flight there is here. 


I must here remark, brethren, I was kept pretty busy on 
my side. The first bird I killed came whistling through the 
treetops, accompanied by seven or eight more. I will al- 
ways remember that particular cock, andhowI threw up 
my gun, coverec him, and at the crack he collapsed in mid- 
air; held for another and missed, shoved in a couple more 
cartridges, birds getting up all around by this time, in front, 
at tue side, out of the brush, through the treetops. The ex- 
citement was intense. One noble bird whistled within two 
feet of my head, coming in from my back. I believe I ac- 
tually dodged. The next moment I had him down. Istood 
right there and killed seven. A cool, old hand would have 
doubled the number. Floss lay charged the whole time and 
when this introductory scrimmage was over she fetched my 
birdsin style. We keptright on killing every few yards, 
some difficult, but mostly fair shots. Henry had the worst 
place to work, but gave a good account of himself, working 
clear through the cover. We cast the setters off in the open, 
but within a hundred yards or so of the trees, and had some 
magnificent sport, in not only shooting but in watching the 
dogs point and back, sometimes both pointing. This work 
yielded us thirteen birds. I started with, if I remember, 
thirty cartridges—they were now gone, and I had killed 
twenty-two. To the three guns we bagged seventy-four 
cock in about two hours and a half work. After mutual 
congratulations we decided to return home, replenish with 
ammunition and try the other cover towards evening. ~This 
we did, Mr. Barnard making one of the party; had most ex. 
cellent sport, bagging thirty-seven more, making in one day’s 
shoot to four part of the time, one hremdred and eleven 
birds, Mr. ard-said it was the largest %einch of flight 


How is Floss’s lame leg; 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


birds he ever knew to come in there, or, in fact, anywhere 
in that part of the country. 

I have had good woodcock shooting since, but never saw 
so many birds together at one time. I understand, though, 
that in the vicinity of Charleston, 8. C., woodcock are very 
abundant at the proper season. I have heard of a crack shot 
there, handling a Westley Richards 12-bore, killing a hun- 
dred in a morning’s shoot, and of his killing straight thirty- 
six cock. Well, gentlemen sportsmen and friends, that is 
shooting—if ‘tis so. Since I have really known better, I 
have not shot for the bag; but in shooting flight birds, of 
course it is generally held even now to get all you can, 
though I very much doubt if this is right, and I would not 
want to set a bad example to the young sportsman by killing 
any of the varieties of our game birds for the sake of the 
bag. The practice is unworthy of a sportsman and gentle- 
man, and partakes very little of Christian charity. 

Being asked for my opinion as to the proper loads for 
breech-loaders, best adapted to 10, 12 and 16-bores for dif- 
ferent game, I can only say that it is quite impossible to 
make any set rule—a rule that will be a guide for all gauges. 
Tables are sometimes useful; the criterion to go by is ex- 
periment, and only by this can you find the best orthe pro- 
portionate charge fora gun. For woodcock shooting the 
gun should be a 12—28—6$ to ‘lbs., test pattern say 150 of 
loz. No. 8, but even; 24 to 8 drams good powder, No. 3 
grain; loz. No. 10 or 11 shot. Heavy guns are used, of 
course. Some gentlemen use a 16-bore and find great pleas- 
ure therein, but the 12-bore I think isthe golden mean. The 
woodcock dies easily, a slight shock such as in a quail 
would not be noticeable, will often kill these delicate and 
beautiful game birds. A quick-burning powder is necessary, 
as most of the work, and in some places all, is snap shoot- 
ing, often not seeing the bird but aiming where he in your 
judgment ought to be. Under such circumstances a good 
retriever is absolutely necessary. I sent twenty brace of 
birds to the city, and followed from Baltimore. I picked 
out five brace after getting home, and sent them to Mr. F., 
and did not lose his friendship either. Oh! no. I don’t 
forget the box of segars he sent me, and how we chaps en- 
joyed them at the office. 


CAMP COOKING. 


( UR friend Dr. Eaton’s experience in cooking without a 

camp stove is probably very like that of many others, 
who, having never been thrown long enough upon their 
own resources 1n the wilderness, are apt to neglect the old 
adage that ‘‘necessity is the mother of invention,” and to 
apply it in prevaring a savory meal without the appliances 
of a modern kitchen, or the skill of a Blot in their manipu- 
lation. 

While not making any claims to being a maitre de cuisine, 
it has always been my custom to prepare some little morsel 
after my own fashion while in camp, even when supplied 
with aregular cook, few of whom ever pay attention to the 
niceties of seasoning or browning to a turn, which adds so 
much to the enjoyment and relish of an epicure. 

Camp stoves, as a rule, are a nuisance save when used 
inside the tent for the double purpose of warmth and cook- 
ing during cold, damp weather. For myself, I would not 
have the best one made, if compelled to ‘‘tote it” around on 
my fishing and hunting trips. When a man goes to the 
woods to hunt or fish, if an experienced hand, who enjoys 
it because the very opposite of the city, he don’t want to 
take his pinno, Saratoga trunk, and spring bed, that are 
all necessary at home. He goes there to enjoy and study 
nature in her own domain, with only natural surroundings, 
where, ‘‘he gati ers knowledge from every leaf finds instruc- 
tive sermons in stones, secrets in bubbling brooks, and poet- 
ical lessons of wisdom in everything. 

Being one who relishes all good things to eat, especially 
all game birds and fishes, let me suggest to the Doctor and 
his friends, the way in which they may secure with a little 
care or effort, a meal which, when seasoned with the appetite 
of aday’s pleasure in the wilderness, would prove most wel- 
come to a hungry palate. If you will take an ‘‘old stager’s” 
advise, carry along just as few cooking traps as possible, 
unless for a long stay with plenty of help and little change 
of camp. I go long trips every year, often alone, and never 
carried a camp stove in my life; and all my kit for cooking 
you can put ina good haversack. I generally live pretty 
well, too, for I have a decided failing that way. 

First of all, you cannot cook without plenty of coals and 
hot ashes. A fire of good hard wood that has burned 
several hours, or better still, all night, is the best. 

If ducks are the game and not too large, pluck them, clean 
and draw them and cut off heads and feet. Broil a piece of 
salt pork by sticking it on a forked stick (birch if to be had) 
and put it inside the birds, then rub a little salt on the outside, 
grease a piece of paper with butter, lard or the fat from the 
pork, and wrap the greased side next the flesh. Then en- 
velope in at least three thicknesses of wet paper or large 
green leaves. Now makea hole near the center of your bed 
of coals, dig it out with a good stick as deep as you can, size 
etc., depending upon number of birds to be cooked. Then 
push in a good thick layer of live coals and cover slightly 
with hot ashes. Lay in your game several inches apart, 
after having secured their wrappings with twine or strips of 
bark, and cover them with a thin layer of ashes, then rake 
on a good bed of hot coals at least six inches thick on the 
top and sides, and on top of this throw a few light sticks of 
wood to burn and keep the air f10m cooling off the bed below, 
and leave it to bake about forty-five minutes to one hour, 
while you get the rest ready. If you have potatoes to bake, 
cut the ends off slightly and put them in a bed the same way, 
only use more ashes and not so thick a layer cf coals, and 
place where they can be raked out before the ducks are done 
or they will be burned to a crisp; about thirty or thirty-five 
minutes for medium sized potatoes and good coals. Fish of 
good size, especially bass, are very fine cooked in this way, 
the only difference, do not dress in any way except to wash 
them off clean, and wrap them in three or four layers of 
wet paper or leaves, the buttered or greased paper being 
omitted as being only intended for game whose flesh comes 
in contact with paper and would otherwise stick to it. When 
the fish are done run a knife along the back and the skin 
with the scales will peal off, taking the offal along with it, 
leaving the flesh white and beautiful. A little butter and 
salt while smoking hot, and a delicious dish is the result. 
Corn on the cob may be cooked thesame way by removing 
one outer husk, stripping off the silk and breaking off the silk 
end about an inch. Then twist down the husk tightly over 
the broken end. When all is ready your coffee will be 
needed, and the water should be all ready boiling hot. A 
few minutes before ready to serve up put into a clean coffee 
pot a tablespoonful of ground coffee for every cup wanted, 
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‘one for the pot,” and set it near the fire to get thorough 
warm. Then see that your water is boiling a gallop, when it 
is, pour in the number of cups wanted into the pot, cover over 
tight and set where it will keep hot but not boil, for fifteen 
minutes, wien you will have a cup of coffee that will do you 
good. If game is large split it down the back and make two 
parcels in wrapping for the fire. Small game, such as wood- 
cock or snipe, pluck, but do not draw, as such birds have no 
crops, or entrails to speak of. The trail can be removed after 
they are cooked by those who do not like it, but it adds 
greatly to the gamy flavor to let it remain while cooking either 
this way or any other. 

I have heard persons say it was a good way to put birds in 
thesame as fish, undressed, but anyone who has tried it and got 
a whiff of burnt feathers will not be apt to try it a second 
time. The meat will not cook properly unless plucked and 
drawn and the smell of burnt feathers would drive a hungry 
horse away from his oats, much sooner a hungry sportsman 
from his supper. Let me remind the Doctor that this way 
of cooking requires time and that perfect success depends 
greatly upon plenty of good live coals and a warm bed of 
ashes. To insure the best results you must have a good bed 
of live coals under as well as on top. 

In my next Iwill describe another method more speedy 
and requiring less fire—two desirable features when one is 
hungry and wood scarce—but to my taste will produce 
equally good results. Capt. Dorsau FINN. 

Cuicaao, Ill. 


NOTES FROM SANDUSKY BAY. 


Nene ducks are not found in as large numbers as 
1 usual this sexson at the marshes at the head of San- 
dusky Bay. The law is off Sept. 1, but the Ottawa, for- 
merly Hone’s Point, Club, do not commence shooting until 
the 15th. Ten members were present at the opening this 
year. 

As there are one or two stands that are very much better 
than others, we cast lots for choice of positions. This pre- 
vents any scrambling for the best places and liability of 
several going to the same point. 

The shooting is done at daybreak, and for two or three 
hours after, and the bag consists almost wholly of bluewing 
teal, although there are a few mallard, pintail and green- 
wings. 

The shooters are all back to the club house by ten or eleven 
o’clock. 

Best bags were fifty-one, twenty-eight, sixteen, etc. 

We were out again on the morning of the 16th, and scarcely 
fired a gun, which shows how easily the ducks are ‘‘whip- 
ped out” at this season. 

Since the 15th, shooting has been very poor, although one 
member got into a mallard hole and killed forty or fifty 
mallards in one day. 

We often wonder if the ‘‘coots,” that the Eastern gunners 
work so hard to get, with boats strung along the beach in 
the surf, are the same as our mud-hens, that are a nuisance 
and an abomination, covering our marshes by the acre, 
swimming ahead of our boats in droves, and only flying 
when closely pressed. They lie just out of gunshot, or 
even closer, and decoy ducks—to our disgust—their great 
numbers making them more attractive than our painted 
symbols. If these are coots, must say you are hard up for 
shooting. Itis a problem with us how to get rid of them. 
I think we should offer a valuable prize to the man who 
kills the greatest number of mud-hens during the fall on our 
marshes, for the reason that they are great eaters, andr ust, 
of course, lessen the duck feed. 

Everything is backward this season, and we do not ex- 
pect the ‘“‘heavy weather” duck until later than usual, al- 
though pintail and widgeon will soon be in. M. H. ABLE. 


QUAIL INTRODUCED INTO VERMONT. 
“BOB WHITES” AND ‘‘MIGRATORY.” 


7 OU will perhaps remember that I wrote you in the 
spring of the present year, giving you the result of our 
effort to plant the American quail (Bob White) in this 
State. Iam happy to say thet that experiment was crowned 
with great success. We procured from Texas twelve dozen 
birds, about one hundred and thirty-five of which we suc- 
ceeded in turning down in good health on the fifteenth day 
of April. They uppeared to have mated between the fif- 
teenth of May and the first of June and very generally to 
have nested and hatched their young. Thirteen nests were 
broken up by mowing machines and other causes, which was 
about twenty per cent. of the whole number of possible nests; 
this was a heavy loss and quite discouraged us. These dis- 
turbed birds, however, made other nests, or else some birds 
raised two broods, for we find now, at this late date, some 
broods not yet able to fly. 

I have been out twice and killed in all sixteen well grown 
and strong birds. I know that it was earlier than the laws 
allow in States where there is a law, but there is no law on 
quail in this State and these birds are ours, so the judge and 
1 are a law unto ourselves, so far as quail are concerned. 
We brought them here simply to see whether we could get 
them to breed so as to give us one season’s shooting, intend- 
ing to iay in another breeding stock next season, if this one 
proved successful. We shall try, however, to carry some of 
this stock over winter by feeding and care. Quail used to 
be moderately plentiful in some portions of this State, so at 
least the oldest inhabitants tell us, and there is no reason to 
doubt it, but on the contrary, every reason to believe it; 
but in those days small grains were more commonly raised 
than now and food was more plenty. Now food will have 
to be supplied for them and I see no reason why, with plenty 
of food, they cannot withstand the rigors of a Vermont 
winter as well as ever they could. We shall try it at any 
rate, but shall provide for a fresh importation all the same. 

I think that there is some reason to believe that quail are 
working their way into this State againin a natural man- 
ner. Some three or four years ago there was a small covey 
raised in the town of Manchester about forty miles south of 
this town. During the early winter of 1881~’82 there was a 
large covey in the adjoining town of Sunderland, but 
whether they wintered or not Iam not informed. Some 
three years ago there was a quail shot in Granville, N. Y., 
some twenty-five miles southwest of Rutland—all this 
points to a northward movement of the birds for some years 
prior to our plant of this year. 

There have been quail seen and they are known to have 
nested and bred in several places in the State this season. 
There is good reason to believe that they have been seen or 
heard at least in Ferrisburgh, fifty’ miles north of this, and 
this at a time so nearly following the liberation of our quail, 
as to seem to preclude the possibility of their being astray 
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from our flocks. Nests have been found, and young birds 
seen in Leicester, twenty miles from here to the northward. 

One of three things is certain, either the birds were at 
these different points by natural means; or our birds were 
great rovers (and I do not understand that the native bird is 
aroamer.) Or—and here comes the point of greatest inter- 
est—the migratory quail have come back tous. I do not 
like to speak very positively or even hopefully about this 
last point, but there are certainly some indications that such 
is the case. 

A farmer who took great interest in the migrations, and 
on whose Jand they bred in great numbers, when they were 
turned out some years since, asserts positively that he 
flushed a bevy of at least fifty birds in his stubble field on 
the 25th of this month, that they rose to a good height in 
the air, and flew away over the woods to the south, that he 
watched them at least a quarter of an hour. Now this is 
just what the migratory should do, and just the season for 
them to do it, and it is not like Bob White to do any such 
thing. Furthermore, Bob Whites do not flock at this sea- 
son so that fifty birds can be flushed together. There were 
no Bob Whites raised, so far as is known, on this or adja- 
cent farms. If they had been native birds they would 
almost certainly have returned to that same stubble, but 
there are no birds there, so that I am well inclined to be- 
lieve that the migratories have been here this season, but it 
is not certam. Woodcock are fairly abundant this season— 
that is for this country, where they are always scarce. I 
killed nine fine birds yesterday afternoon. Ruffed grouse 
very scarce here and everywhere else, as I think. 

The judge has a fine Jot of rainbow trout growing. I 
have not seen them, but they are said to be all that they 
should be. VERDE Monre. 

Rvut.anp, Vt., September, 1882. 


Drawing as good a bead as he could by the gray light of the 
early morning, Mr. Barbour aimed and fired at the panther’s 
eye. It was a most successful shot. The ball entered his 
eye and passed through his head and neck, and with hardly 
a struggle the creature fell to the ground—dead. 

When Mr. Barbour and I reached the spot, the panther 
lay where he had fallen, and looked like a large cat asleep. 
We lifted the body on the Indian’s back and took it to the 
house and dressed it. We found nearly a whole pig in the 
creature’s stomach. His skin measured eight feet and a half 
when stretched. Since his capture, we have had roast 
panther, boiled panther, panther steaks and panther cro- 
quettes, The meat is white, dry and clean, tasting some- 
thing like partridge meat, but of a coarser grain. Our house 
cats eat of their great cousin with much relish, but the 
human members of the household ate only enough to satisfy 
their curiosity. Such is the fore of prejudice, for the meat 
was as clean and delicate as any venison or beef, and wholly 
free from any unpleasant taste. » BS. 

U. 8. Fishery, McCloud River, Sept. 21, 1882. 


Massacuusetts Norges.—Taunton, Mass., October 9.— 
One glorious month of autumn has quickly passed, and 
October, the-best month in the year in New England, is here. 
This is one of the months that the true sportsman has waited 
for, and as he passes into the woods, where the leaves are 
falling from the trees, the ruffed grouse springs up with a 
roar like muttering of thunder, and he must have a steady 
hand and a cool head to bring this grand game bird to bag. 
I have been out in the woods nearly every day for the past 
month, but my bags of game have been few and far between. 
The leaves have been too thick to have good sport with the 
noble grouse, and owing to the dry weather in August, but 
few woodcock are to be found. The prospect for quail 
shooting is good; have started young quail ncarly every day, 
a large number of which were not more then half grown. 
How anyone can shoot quail that can hardly fly, and call it 
sport, is what I can’t see into. This last spring I found a 
a quail’s nest with eggs just lain, at Cape Cod, May 27, and 
my brother found a quail’s nest with eggs here July 27. 
Any person can see by this that quail must have at least two 
broods in a season. Gray squirrels are more abundant than 
for years past. Quite a number of black ducks have been 
shot in ponds near here. While out with my gun one day 
last week a little incident occurred, which I should like to 
relate. I was passing through some fields, when a meadow 
lark flew off of a fence in the field and alighted near a piece 
of land that had just been plowed. 1 had shot away all of 
my large charges, and had in my gun at the time a shell 
loaded with dust shot. I determined that I would creep 
toward the lark and see if I could get neag enough to shoot 
him. I crept forward on my hands and knees, until 1 
thought I was near enough to shoot, and then rose up, ex- 
pecting to see the lark, but to my surprise the lark was not 
in sight. Stepping quickly forward to one of the furrows I 
looked down to the end, and there beheld Mr, Lark, run- 
ning as hard as he could. He saw me, and knowing well 
that he was out of gunshot he started up with a nod of his 
head, as much as to say, ‘I was too cunning for you that 
time, old fellow.” —CHESTER. 

TENNESSEE Notres.—Quail are, as I have written, very 
abundant, though the weeds are too rank for the dogs to 
work, and almvust impassable toman. Notwithstanding this 
statement, a restaurateur has ‘‘Quail on toast only 25 cents.” 
It is a disgrace to our State Legislature that the laws passed 
to protect game are not enforced. Hundreds of negroes 
armed with muskets, and worthless shotguns, overrun the 
entire country, killing scarcely any, but wounding thousands 
of birds, rabbits and other game. One in a hundred of these 
fellows may know how to shoot, though certainly not more, 
and as a small size porker, or a few innocent barnyard fowls 
are as acceptable to their palates as game, they content 
themselves with breaking up the sport of genuine sportsmen, 
injure the game, and rely upon the domestic animals enu- 
merated to fill their bags with. Now that we are to have 
Charles Reed, of Saratoga, domiciliated in our midst, I 
expect to see a tremendous boom in ‘‘fox hunting.” He is 
so partial to stecple chasing and across country work as 
sport, the taste must have sprung from his fondness for the 
chase. If so, he has purchased a farm in just the best fox 
hunting portion of Tennessee, and with such neighbors as 
Col. W. i. Johnson, Bill Shute, Tom Chadwell and Marsh 
Pinkard, it will .ot be long before a rattling pack of hounds, 
and a few trained fencers, will form part of the new estab- 
lishment at ‘‘Fairview.” That the native knights of the 
pigskin will receive him with opens arms it is useless to re- 
peat, and they will cotton to him all the closer, when they 
see he is no fancy chap but a ‘“‘Nimrod” of the old school. 
While the gentlemen aboved named are highly refined and 
educated, when they mount their noble coursers to the mel- 
odious sound of the hunter’s horn, no lar-de-dar business 
will pass awong them. This is a glorious country, but we 
want some new elements introduced, and the high-toned 
breeder of thoroughbred horses, and thorough sportsmen is 
that element, so let it come.—J. D. H. 


Grore1a.—Columbus, Oct. 2.—Being an ardent sportsman, 
(and a successful one), 1 can’t resist this opportunity of 
writing something about game. I kill turkeys, ducks, 
geese, snipe, quail and some few woodcock. I have never 
seen a year in this locality but that I could kill largely of 
the above-named game (except geese). Here the winters are 
never too cold to Gar you aday’s hunt. Duck and turkey 
hunting are in my estimation the refinements of sport. On 
ducking days I leave Columbus at dawn in a batteau with 
old Reuben to paddle. I travel thirty miles before 4 P. 
M., shoot for an hour at Jenyhill Pond, take steamboat. at 10 
o’clock P. M., sleep well in good berth, and at 2 P. M. am 
showing my luck to madam, who counts on an average 
about twenty-five ducks, with an occasional turkey gobbler 
and a few geese. Besides I am within forty-eight hours’ 
travel ¢ bear. deer, ducks, and geese, without number.— 
om %. 


THE VERMONT DEER. 


‘OME time since you asked me to write you the result of 
\) our efforts to restock the mountains of this State with 
deer. It is, perhaps, too early yet to speak with certainty 
as to the success or failure of the experiment. So far as we 
are now able to judge, however, we have no reason to be 
dissatistied with the result. The deer, some fifteen in 
number, were turned loose in the ot of 1877, I thnk. 
They were all park deer, and some of them very tame, their 
tameness, in fact, was a source of infinite trouble to us, and 
some expense as well, for instead of sceking at once the 
fastnesses of the forests as they were expected to do, they 
sought instead the gardens and grain fields of the farmers, 
from which it was almost impossible to drive them. They 
would run just fast enough and far enough to discourage 
the farmers’ dogs, and in an hour be back in the garden. 
Blank cartridges had no terrors for them, and horns, .gongs 
and the like seemed to be rather an invitation than an 
alarm. Many a round bill for damages we had to pay the 
ring the first two years. Now, however, the native wild- 
ness of the animal seems to have returned toit, and werarely 
see or hear of them near the habitation of men. Some of 
the original stock have probably died from natural causes, 
and it is possible that some have been killed, although we 
have no reason to believe that such is the case. We are 
assured that they bred and multiplied after the manner of 
their kind. Every season we have seen or heard of fawns 
following their dams. Their tracks are also seen by the 
lumbermen every winter, and it is not infrequently the case 
that they come about the places where the lenaber hunters 
feed their horses, to pick up the refuse hay and grain. So 
that on the whole, we have no occasion to regret havin 
made the plant. They are pretected by law until 1885, an 
we shall make timely provision for an extension of the pro- 
tection for a long terms of years. Not one of the parties 
engaged in the enterprise ever expects to shoot a deer in 
Vermont, that pleasure is to belong to another generation 
who shall come after us. VERDE Monre. 

Ror.anpD, Vt., September, 1882. 


THE McCLOUD ‘RIVER PANTHER. 


66] VE got the panther,” Mr. Barbour called out to us 
when he came down to the river bank this morning, 
where we were hauling the seine for salmon. 

The panther referred to had made himself very much dis- 
liked in our neighborhood the last two or three weeks. He 
had come down to Mr. Barbour’s house every two or three 
nights, and had stolen several pigs almost from his very 
door. It is estimated that he and his mate have killed up- 
wards of twenty pigs and hogs this season. He seemed to 
have a regular beat for his nightly foragings. His custom 
was to go to Mr. Barbour’s house, and from there to follow 
up the river trail to the Trout Ponds, where he wowld skir- 
mish around for something to eat, and where, a few nights 
ago, hc even tore open a cage containing a beautiful pet 
gray squirrel, which he killed and ate. From the Trout 
Ponds his track usually went directly up the high mountain 
behind the house, on the flanks or summit of which he prob- 
ably spent his days, like other cats, sleeping. 

he panthers lately have become very bold and numerous 
here, and besides hogs, they have killed calves, colts, and 
even full-grown cattle and horses, The consequence is, that 
our whole neighborhood has had a lively feeling toward 
panthers in general, and particularly toward this one refer- 
red to by Mr. Barbour when he called to us this moras as 
we were drawing in the seine. 

‘‘Where did you kill the panther?” we inquired. 

‘‘Just behind the house,” Mr. Barbour answered. 

Upon hearing this, I told Mr. Barbour 1 would like to go 
up with him when he went for the animal, and see the scene 
of the conflict. So takingan Indian with us to pack the 
creature down to the house, we started off. On our way 
u”, Mr. Barbour said that the panther came to the house 
about two o’clock that morning and pounced on a pig, as 
usual, almost under his window. Seizing his rifle and a 
torch, and calling his son, they started in pursuit. They 
did not have to go far, for they found the panther in a tree 
hardly a stone’s throw from the_door. Their approach 
frightened him out of the tree, and he jumped and ran for 
another tree a few rods off. He left this one again as the 
came up, and was treed by the dog again about twenty rods 
further. This time Mr. Barbour concluded not to come up 
again to him with a light, and so they built a fire where 
they were and waited till daybreak. When it was light 
enough to see a little, the hunters left their fire and went to} Churchman, 209; C. B. Richardson, 164; H. Gause, 135; 
the tree where the panther was. His great, tawny, but! A. G. Wilson, i10; making 1,291 birds for seven boats. 
graceful form could be plainly seen about forty feet up the | Sept. 27—E. T. Walton, 282; E. Hewes, 201, and broke his 
tree. Mr. Barbour did not like to shoot by so dim a fight, n; H. Gause, 247; G. Churchman, 230; A. 8. Richardson, 
but the panther began to ‘‘churn” the limb he was on with | 228; A. G. Wilson, 187; G. McOlellen, 108; making 1,423 

his immense paws, and to lash his tail, and it was evident | birds for seven boats. That is hard to beat. Would like 
that it was now or never, for he was about to spring. | to hear from some others up the river.—JR, 





DELAWARE Raiu.—Wilmington, Del., Oct. 5.—I will 
tell you what some of our crack shots (not professionals) 
have done with the rvil birds. Sept. 26—On the tide, E. 
T. Walton killed 244; E. Hewes, 219; Wm. Jones, 210; G 
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Tue New Brass SHett Aproap.—Philadelphia, Pa, 
Oct. 7, 1882.—The most interesting current discussion of 
which I have any knowledge—inte esting to ‘‘shooting” 
men, I mean—is that one which, for the past six weeks, 
has absorbed the attention of every really well-posted lover 
of the shotgun in England, on the improved or ‘‘perfect” 
brass shells (and boring of chambers) of the Messrs, Kynoch, 
Birmingham. ‘The objective point is the reduction of the 
considerable ‘‘shoulder” between chamber and barrel; and 
this, it seems, is effected in a marked manner by using the 
so-called ‘‘perfect” shell (only one-fourth as thick as the 
paper shell) in barrels, either new or ‘“‘bushed,” fitted for 
this shell; the ‘“‘shoulder,” in these barrels. being reduced 
to about .005 of an inch. This new shell is only .027in, 
thick, while the paper case is .027in. thick. It goes with: 
out saying that, if this new-fangled thing holds out as well 
as it has started, it will prove the most important thing, to 
sportsmen, that has been brought out in ten years, The 
subject is vast and keenly interesting, and I am estonished 
to have to say that, so far, I have seen not a word in refer. 
ence to it in any American paper. Who does not dislike 
that annoying ‘‘shoulder”?—W. McK. Haru. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Allegheny City, Oct. 7, 1882.—I have 
just been on an extensive hunting tour through the various 
counties in Western Pennsylvania. In Indiana and West- 
morcland counties game as a general thing is scarce, very 
searce. The squirrel hunter has absolutely no use for his gun 
whatever, the frosts haviny killed all the nuts. Pheasants 
are present, but in very limited numbers. Quail are some: 
what more plentiful, and rabbits are found in abundance. 
In Mercer county, north from Pittsburg, game is very 
plentiful, with, i believe, the single exception of grey 
squirrels. For those who wish to enjoy a deer or bear bunt 
in this State, I would recommend Sullivan county as being 
the best place for it. It is readily accessible from Williams- 
port by stage. Brook trout fishing is also excellent in this 
vicinity in season. To those who visit the town of Mercer, 
in Mercer county, I would recommend Whistler’s Hotel as 
being the most desirable stopping place for sportsmen; the 
hospitality of the host and the kindness and generosity of 
the people in general are unexcelled. Within a radius of 
two miles from town you can have voyal sport.—C, A. R. 


Hunting 1n Tunts.—The following extraet is from a book 
published in 17388: “The Arabs and gentry of the kingdum 
of Tunis who delight in field sports do not spring the game 
with dogs, but shading themselves with a piece of canvas 
stretched upon two reeds into the shape of 2 door, walk 
through the several brakes and avenues where they expect 
to find it. The canvas is usually spotted, or paimted with 
the figure of a leopard; and a little beiow the top there is 
one or more holes for the fowler to look through and observe 
what passes before him. It is remarkabie that the partridge 
and other gregarious birds will, upon the approach of the 
canvas, covey together, though they were before at some 
distance from each other. The woodcock, quail, and such 
birds as do not commonly feed in flocks, will, upon the 
sight of the same, stand still and look astonished. This 
gives the sportsman an opportunity of coming very near 
them, avd then, resting the canvass upon the ground, and 
directing the muzzle of his piece through one of the holes, 
knocks down sometimes a whole covey at a time.” 


Vermont Notes.—Highgate, Vt., Oct. 4.—Large numbers 
of gray squirrels have been killed during the past month 
here, in Northern Vermont, around our corn fields, orchards, 
and outbuildings. This has led many to believe that our 
whole country is swarming with this gaiae, but the truth is 
there are no nuts in the woods this season, and this has 
caused the squirrels to come out to the cultivated districts 
in search of food. Ruffed grouse shooting has been, so far, 
fair. The Missisquoi Gun Club report black duck shooting 
good over their grounds, but snipe shooting poor, owing to. 
the high water, that has completely flooded the marshes. 
Very few woodcock, so far, have been bagged by the mem- 
bers of this club. Fall duck and wild geese are now com- 
ingin, and they will remain with us until the bay freezes 
= Mr. Leach, President, and Mr. Beatty, member of the 
club, have made some good bags of wood-duck and blue- 
winged teal.—STANSTEAD. 


MrnneEsota.—Duck shooting is in full vigor around the 
twin cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and Pickerel Lake, 
Pig’s Eye, the pass on the Minnesota at Van Ness’s place, 
Sugar Island, at the sloughs over in West St. Paul, in fact 
every piece of water within walking and driving reach of 
either city, had more than its due allowance of shooters. In 
fact, such places as Van Ness’s, Pig’s Eye and Sugar Island, 
well known to fame, were overcrowded, and on such a day 
as yesterday there were more gunners than ducks. Never- 
theless ‘‘the frequent gun” was heard on every side and 
every fowl of the duck tribe was fired at, whether within 
range or not. The amount of ammunition wasted on out 
of range ducks is marvelous, equaled only by the marvelous 
number of ducks reported killed and never retrieved.—<St. 
Paul Press. 


Missouri.—Jackson, Oct. 3.—The quail law in this State 
will soon be out (on the 15th inst.), and our sportsmen are 
anxiously waiting for that time to come. Quail promise to 
be plentiful, and we are expecting some fine sport. For 
the past few wecks we have had good ptactice, shooting 
doves, which are also numerous. They come in from the 
fields, late in the evening, to roost in the fruit and shade 
trees in or near town; and the rapid discharge of the breech- 
loaders is heard almost every evening. Squirrels have been 
very scarce in this vicinity, but we look for them tu come 
in soon. Some ot the boys are talking of a trip to the 
swamps on a deer and turkey hunt about the 10th or 15th 
inst., and if pd go, will have a grand time. We also look 
for some good duck shooting later in the season.—H. 

New HAmpsHtrE GAME.—Claremont, N. H., Oct. 6.— 
The grouse with us are scarce, and the woodcock—the flight 
birds—have not yet appeared. I have been out a few times 
and have bagged in all, over Elcho, forty-five. birds, thirty- 
six cock, nine grouse, my best day’s score being eight cock, 
three grouse, then six cock, one grouse, then three grouse, 
two cock. Of coarse not much, but just enough to keep 

reen that love of sport with dog and gun we have. Mr. 
‘ottler, President of Massachusetts Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association, has been visiting me for a week past. 
I was sick on my back two days, which rather affected my 
fun, but I got out with him for a couple of days. One da 
we bagged sixteen cock, six grouse, and another five 
four grouse,—MonT CLARE. eas 
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TexasGame Grounps.—Indianola, Oct. 3.—The weather 
is still very warm, and the ducks, etc., are slow in coming 
this way. I have killed a few blue and green winged teal 
and a few pintail ducks, and my first jacksnipe on the 24th 
ult. In the surrounding country quail and pinnated grouse 
are very plenty, especially the former, which have been shot 
at very little, and as the summer rains have been plentiful, 
they lave splendid cover and will give fine shooting all win- 
ter: but those wishing to bag them must have a good dog 
and hold straight, or they will ‘‘get left.” Any one having 
the means and wishing fine quail shooting, let them come 
out here now, and they can have all they want all along the 
line of railroad (Gulf, Western Texas & Pacific) and any- 
where along the bay shore or river bottom, with pleasant 
weather up to January, just coolenough to tramp, and, with 
a few exceptional stormy days, all winter—no snow or ice— 
and asprinkle of all kinds of game.-—G. A. 

Iowa.—Ridgeway, Oct. 3.—Chicken shooting has been 
going on for six weeks, and we have been disappointed at 
results. We thought before the season opened that we were 
going to have better sport than for the last four or five 
years, but we have had no better, if as good. I don’t think 
it is from any scarcity of birds, but from an increase in the 
amount of corn grown, and more particularly from our hay- 
ing had six weeks hot weather with hardly any rain, there- 
by holding the birds in the corn until very late in the even- 
ing. I think we have plenty of quail this season, and snipe 
and duck are beginning tu come round. I am glad to be 
able to tell you that I have never seen the game laws better 
observed round here than they have been this season.— 
CupPIbo. 


SnIPe IN New JeRsEY.—Tom’s River, N. J., Oct. 8.— 
Snipe shooting has begun here. On Friday, 6th inst., there 
were a good many birds. I moved at least seventy-five on 
one spot of about six acres; was working two puppies, so 
did not make much of a bag. On Saturday I found about 
twenty birds.—H. C. GLovErR. 





Camp Sire Hlickeyings. 


a 





‘* That reminds me.” 


1 US isa good wing shot, inveterate wag and an un- 

MN merciful practical joker. One morning before he had 
passed the town limits on his daily hunt, he was overtaken 
by an old farmer in his rockaway returning to his home, 
three miles in the country, after taking the girls to school. 
Ever on the alert for a lift, the clatter of the vehicle caused 
Gus to look back for the chance, and he chuckled when he 
recognized the single occupant of that roomy conveyance 
bound for the very ground selected for that day’s hunt. 
So confident was he of a cordial ‘‘get in” that he stopped 
and waited for the old man to come up, when, to his utter 
dumbfoundment, the driver merely bowed as he drove on. 
Aware that the old fellow was a little hard o’ hearing, Gus 
yelled, ‘‘Lem me ride?” ‘‘Hey?” as the old man’s head 
popped out of the rockaway. As the anchor dragged Gus 
threw up a hand as a signal to land and take in a passenger, 
while he moved up with an unwonted agility, repeating, 
‘Lem me ride?” Sailing on the captain of the craft in- 
formed Gus in most unctuous tones, ‘‘I’m only goin’ two or 
three hundred yards down the road.” 

Trudging on to the topof a hill beyond the first milestone, 
Gus espied the rockaway in front of the toll gate keeper’s 
smith+, which is nearly two miles from town, and determined 
to climb in and ride the last mile and a quarter; he quick- 
ened his gait and came almost alongside, when the brakes 
were loosed and the old gentleman again jogged on. At the 
next turn in the road a glimpse was caught of that vehicle 


disappearing up the avenues. I don’t think that Gus ever 


was a model Sunday school scholar, for he was always fluent 
as an unique orator, and he spread himself in a soliloquy on 
that occasion which blued the circumambient to a shade 


that it would be a gun-barrel colorer’s delight to rc produce. 


Late in the afternoon, loaded with game, as was a matter 


‘of course, the fagged out sportsman had lighted his pipe and 


was taking arest on the top rail of a worm fence before 
entering on the home stretch—that most unpleasant, ex- 
hausting part of a pedestrian’s day’s sport. Being in sight 


-of that avenue he was relieving himself of a half mental, 


half muttered supplement to his morning soliloquy, which 
a realization that at that time of day ninety-nine of every 
hundred vehicles were leaving town had little tendency to 
tranquilize. There is yet ‘‘balm in Gilead,” thought Gus, 
when he heard a vehicle coming his way. Imagine his dis- 
gust when he discovered that same old tarmer in an open 
buggy, leisurely driving a mild-eyed, mild-m*nnered cow. 
Formal salutations were exchanged, but apparently no balm 
for Gus in that turnout. Just before reaching the pike the 
cow remembered that she had forgotten something and must 
go back, and to Gus’s no little delight scorned all the gentle- 
man’s remonstrances. Springing from his buggy he rushed 
down the road after her, yelling to Gus, ‘‘Head that cow! 
head that cow!” Gus didn’t move except to encourage the 
rebellious brute, and when the accommodating (?) farmer 
came puffing abreast that unfeeling fellow, without deigning 
him a glance, Gus consoled him with ‘‘Oh, she’s only goin’ 
two or three -hundred yards down the road.” Last seen 
of the old man he was ‘‘clipping it” across the fields with 
little prospect of getting ahead of that cow before she 
reached the nearest house, nearly two miles from where 
Gus continued to sit, complacently smoking, so long as the 
cloud of dust gave evidence that the cow was still on the 
move. J. TB. 
Sieepy Ho.iiow, Ky. 


Every one who has shot ducks on the Gunpowder Bridge 
knows old man §., one of the best shots and best claimers 
that ever fired a gun from that very popular shooting place. 
The old man has a very heavy muzzle-loading gun, No. 7 
bore, that kicks like a mule. When he fires it he always 
throws himself forward so as to meet the recoil, and not Se 
kicked over backwards. One day when the old man was 
rowing home, he saw a large bunch of ducks flying toward 
him. He stood up in his boat and prepared himself for a 
shot, expecting to knock two or three ducks out of the 
bunch. He got sight on them, pulled the trigger and threw 
himself forward to meet her recoil, but the old gun missed 
fire, and Daddy 8. went heels over head into the river, gun 
and all. The cld man is near eighty, but has recently taken 
unto himself a buxom wife of eighteen; and says he ‘‘Haint 
going to shoot no more on that bridge; there istoo many 
gol darned claimers shoots there for him,” 

BaLTimore, Oct, 2, 1882. 





-bring him to the spot Should he go by Third avenue, then 


test: 


2. In casting, the rod is to be used with one hand. 

3. Only muttiptying reels to be allowed, cl'cks or drags 
not permitted, as the rendering of the line, in casting, must 
be controled by the thumb alone. 

4. Lines shall be of not less caliber than No. 5, braided 
silk or linen, No, 1 grass line, or corresponding sizes of other 
material. 

5. The weight of artificial bait and sinker not to exceed 
one and one-half ounces, and the same bait and sinker to be 
used by each contestant. 

There might be prizes offered for both distance and ac- 
curacy. The casts for accuracy to be at twenty yards dis- 
tance. 

The foregoing rules will be better understood in regard to 
their limitations, when I say that with a five-ounce stiff 
rod of five feet in length, T cap cast a minnow nearly 
twice the distance, than with the ordinary nine-feet, eight- 
ounce rod, especially by using an extremely small line, as a 
single thread of sewing silk. It is therefore proper to limit 
them to practical and ordinary tackle. It is also im; ortant 
that the same bait and sinker shall be used by each cortest- 
ant, as the heavier the bait, the further it can be cast. 

J. A. HENSHALL, 

































Sea and River Fishing. 


OPEN Srasons.—A¢e table of open seasons for game and fish 
un issue of July 20. 


There is, I think, a love of novelty in all anglers. We prefer to fish 
new waters when we can, and it is sometimes pleasanter to explore, 
even without success, than to take fish in familiar places. New and 
fine scenery is always worth finding.—W. C. PRIME. 


THE ANGLERS’ TOURNAMENT. 


Wwe republish the directions for reaching the grounds 

and the rules governing the tournament. The first 
annual Forrest AND STREAM Anglers’ Tournament will be 
held at Harlem Mere, Central Park, New York city, on 
Thursday, Oct. 19. The only postpunement will be on ac- 
count of rain, when it will take place the first fair day fol- 
lowing. The grounds can be reached from the City Hall in 
forty-five minutes, either by the Sixth or Ninth avenue ele- 
vated roads, or by the the Third avenue line. In the case 
of the two former the visitor will leave the road at One Hun- 
dred and Sixteenth street, and a twelve-minute walk will 


CAMPS ON THE WAY. 


the nearest station is One Hundred and Sixth street, which I.—TROUTING ON THUNDER RIVER. 


leads directly into the park a few yards south of the lake. 
RvuLes FoR Fiy AND Bass Castina. 
SINGLE-HANDED CONTESTS. 

1. No rod shall exceed eleven feet six inches in length, 
and it shall be used with a single hand. 

2. Any style of reel or line will be allowed, but a leader, 
or casting line of single gut, of not less than eight feet in 
length, to which three flies, one stretcher and two droppers, 
shall be attached. 

3. No allowance of distance shall be made for difference 
in length of rods. 

4. Persons entering these contests shall draw lots to deter- 
mine the order in which they will cast, and will be ready 
to cast when called by the judges. 

5. Each contestant will be allowed five minutes to cast 
for distance and will then stand aside until called in his turn 
to cast for delicacy and accuracy, when he wil! be allowed 
five minutes for this purpose. 

6. The distance shall be measured by a line with marked 
buoys stretched on the water, said line to be measured and 
verified by the judges at least once each day of the casting. 
A mark shall be made on the ground from which the buoy 
line shall be measured and the caster may stand with his 
toes touching this mark but may not advance beyond it. 
Should he step back of it, unless directed so to do by the 
judges, the loss in distance shall be his. 

7. The stretcher fly must remain at the end of the casting 
line in all casts. The others are not deemed so important. 
A contestant may claim time for repairs, which shall be al- 
lowed by the judges. Or the judges may order the next on 
the list to cast while repairs are made, in their discretion. 


SALMON FLY CASTING. 


1. The foregoing rules shall govern, except that the rods 
shall not exceed twenty feet in length, and may be used 
with both hands, and that only one fly will be required. 


HEAVY BASS CASTING. 


Rods shall not exceed ten feet inlength, any reel may be 
used, but the line shall be of linen not less than twelve 
threads. The casts shall be made with sinkers, weighing 
two and ahalf ounces. (These will be furnished by the 
committee). The casts shall be made in lane formed by 
the buoy line and a line parallel to it, and distant twenty 
feet. Each contestant will be allowed five casts. His casts 
within the lines shall be measured, added, and divided by 
five and the result shall constitute his score. " 


LIGHT BASS CASTING, 


The above rules shall govern cxcept that the sinker shall 
be one ounce, and there shall be no restriction as to lines. 


COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS, 


FrRANcIS Enpicort, President Richmond Co. N. Y. Game and Fish 
Protective Association, Chairman. 

JaMES BENKARD, President South Side Sportsman’s Club of Long 
Island. ‘ 

Watter M. Brackett, Vice-President Massachusetts Fish and 
Game Protective Society, Boston. 

Eveene G. Buackrorp, N. Y. Fish Commissioner. 

S. M. BLatcurorp, Squibnocket, Club, New York. 

Martin B. Brown, Wawayanda Club, New York. 

Hewry F. Crossy, Willowemoc, Club, New York. 

Dr. A. Ferper, New York. 

James Geppes, Onandaga Fishing Club, Syracuse. 

Dr. J. A. HENSHALL, Author of “The Book of the Black Bass,”’ 
Cynthiana, Ky. 

Frep Matuer, Fishery Editor Forest anp Stream, New York. 
. ae leo M. Mayer, Stevens Institution of Technology, Hobo- 

en, N. J. 

BARNET PuHILuips, Secretary American Fish Cultural Association, 
New York. 

Gero. W. Van SicLen, Willowemoe Club, New York. 

James L. VoLLoton, President Pasque Island Club. 


‘“‘Wouldst thou rest 
Awhile from turmoil and the feuds of men 
These old and friendly solitudes invite 
Thy visit.” 
1 Oe ER since | went trout-fishing with grandpap Farring- 

4 ton on atiny stream one sunny afternoon away up in 
the White Mountains, I have wanted to be with the trout 
again. That was a matter of a dozen years ago at the least, 
and yet I have never forgotten the savage jerk a half-pound 
fellow gave my line on that occasion. Grandpap and I 
fished with worms. I do not know that he had ever seen an 
artificial fly in his life; most certainly [had not, Dropping 
my worm in the holes at random after the fashion of my 
chub fishing in boyhood days, I happened to let it fall at the 
edge of a bit of overhanging rock, and like a bolt from 
a cross-bow that half-pounder struck it. The surprise was 
mutual. but Iam bound toconfess that the fish r covered 
‘before | did, and as a consequence he had all the fun to 
himself. Although I failed to hook him, [ have never for- 
gotten him; and as each fishing season has come round since 
then, the memory of the lusty fellow hss come beckoning 
me to the streams held by others of bis tribe. . 

Nine annual summer pilgrimages I made to the Michigan 
Au Sable and was content with the sport the grayling gave. 
Bcginning w-th a tamarac pole and a grasshopper bait, I ad 
vanced by easy stages in the art of fishing on the open 
waters of that stream and its tributary, Big Creek, until 
finally accoutred with a decent fly-rod and a bcok well 
stocked with the best flies, I came to imagine myself a fairly 
good fly-fisherman, if not a little more than fairly good with 
the grayling. But the grayling of the Au Sable cannot last 
always. Had fishermen co:tented themselves with killing no 
more than enough to supply their own camp tables, grayling 
fishing would still be in its prime in that stream. But the 
average fisherman is seldom satisfied with enough for 
camp use. He must forsooth send fish home to friends, and 
so the unlucky grayling have been killed by the thousand 
and shipped to distant parts to become stale on the road. 

And so last year when my quondam fishing friend, Dr. 
Walter, of Marietta, Ohio, met me at the ‘‘Forks” of Big 
Creek for a two weeks’ fish, we found the fishing somewhat 
tedious; and this year I resolved to renew my acquaintance 
with the tribe to which the fellow belonged who bit so sav- 
ayely at my hook that sunny afternoon away up in the 
White Mountains. 

Every one, I suppose, who purposes trying new waters, 
experiences more or less difficulty in getting satisfactory in- 
formation concerning the same. I know such has been the 
case with me, and I write this and the one or two articles 
which may fo!low more for the purpose of telling what little 
I learned about the fishing localities I was in the past season 
than for any other purpose. Having made up my mind as 
to the kind of fish I would seek, I looked to Wisconsin or 
the Upper Michigan peninsula as the place to go. Of course 
I examined the ‘‘Sportsman’s Gazetteer” and the back vol- 
umes of ForREST AND STREAM, and of course I got informa- 
tion. But I did more; I studied the map—especially of 
Wisconsin—and wrote letters to men whom I knew and 
whom I vid not know—-to lawyers, dcctors, preachers, post 
masters, lumbermen and station agents. Enclosing to cach 
astamped envelope and alist of questions, which, if an- 
swered, would give the informatior I was after, it would 
seem that 1 ought to have laid in such a fund of knowledge 
concerning Northern Wisconsin at least, where by far the 
larger number of my correspondents lived, as to have been 
at no loss whatever concerning the location of its many 
trout streams. But alas, my bureau failed me! Out of the 
lot I got but three answers that had information in them 
and were serviceable to me. The others went to the waste 
basket, and while I am thankful to the writers, on general 
principles, 1 do not think I will ever again open a corres- 
pondence on so extensive a scale with a view of learning 
where fish do bite. The outcome of it all was Thunder 
River was selected as the first objective point. This stream 
has no place on any of the maps that I have seen, but it was 
enough to know that I had to go to Peshtigo, near the north 
shore of Green Bay, and then ‘‘wagon out about fifty miles.” 

On the morning of the 18th of July we reached Peshtigo, 
the seat of a once thriving lumber trade and famous for hav- 
ing been twice swept away by fire. The we, as above, com- 
prehends George, Edward, Oscar, and myself. My three 
companions were young men and in no sense sportsmen, 
George was an old camper—had been with me on a half 
dozen extended trips, all soe a good camp cook and camp 
“tender.” He hada nose for berries, and would walk fur- 
ther for raspberry or ‘‘huckle” than any other person I ever 
knew; but he neither fished nor shot. Neither of the other 
two had ever been in the wovuds before, and both were out 
this time on account of bad health. Unexpectediy we met 
with trouble at the very outset. Usually it is no Leva mat- 
ter to find teamsters during the summer season in any lum- 
ber town, ready for an undertaking of the kind we were in, 
but, for some reason, no one hankered after the job that day, 
Boniface, it is true, was quite willing to send us to Lake 
Nok-e-bay, where he assured us of plenty of bass and pick- 
erel fishing, and that, when we tired of that, some one who 
lived at the lake would, fora consideration, hitch up and 
take us to Thunder. The road to Nok-e-bay, he said, was 
quite good, else he would not be able to send us even there 
in his light wagon. According to his plan it would have 


— Bryant. 








MINNOW-CASTING FOR BLACK BASS. 


A* the coming Forest AND STREAM Anglers’ Tourna- 

ment it has been suggested that a contest in casting 
the minnow, as for black bass, should be arranged. The 
committee has considered the question, and, owing to the 
length of the programme and the apparent lack of interest 
in such a contest, have decided not to attempt it this year. 
We asked Dr. Henshall to give us his views of what the 
rules governing such a contest should be. He has kindly 
furnished them, and we publish them below. The Doctor 
may be right in saying that the number of black bass cast- 
ers throughout the country exceeds those who fish for striped 
bass, but we would except the Atlantic coast from this esti- 
mate. Aguin, the black bass fishers of the East seldom cast 
the minnow, and it is doubtful if there would be three en- 
tries insuch a class; but by publishing the proposed rules it 
will call attention to the subject, and perhaps such a contest 
may be arranged another year. 


DR, HENSHALL’S PROPOSED RULES, 


CynTuiAna, Ky., Sept. 27. 
As there is tobe a contest for ‘‘bait-casting for striped 
bass,” there is no reason why there should be none for 
‘‘bait-casting for black bass.” There are one hundred bait- 
fishers for black bass to one of striped bass anglers in the 
country. 
I offer the following suggestions for rules for such a con- 


1. No allowance for length or weight of rods, but they 
shall be not less than eight feet in length and not less than 
seven ounces in weight, 
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cost us well on to forty dollars to go to Thunder River and 
return, and judging, from his occupation,-that he was pre- 
sumably interested in our being sufficiently pleased with our 
trip as to speak well of it, and perhaps return another year, F € 
I am unable to understand how he could so cooly suggest | feet above the level of the surrounding region, It is covered 
The Nok-e-bay suggestion was disposed of in 
short order, when our landlord sent his hired man out in 
town to learn whether or not he could borrow a wagon suit- 
able to carry us and our camp stuff; but it seemed that the 
man who kept wagons to loan was out of town that day, 


the fleecing. 


and so the hired man returned as he went. 
The situation began to look desperate. 


stopped at the pump for water. 
him, and to my delight he saic:: 


back for a like sum.” 


up our tent and went to housekeeping. 


The next morning Charley Armstrong, for that was the 
young man’s name, came after us according to promise, and 
It would be need- 
less to cumber the pages of the Forest AND STREAM a 

t is 
to say that about half the way (as I now remember 
it) was through hardwood timber, and over the worst roads 
The team walked 
fast, and with stumps, roots, mud holes and corduroy I 
Where 
the pines grew the sandy soil insured us dry roads and 


at once we set out for Thunder River. 


description of the country through which we passed. 
enoug 


to be roads at all I certainly ever saw 
never had such a shaking up in all my life before. 


reasonably smooth. 


About twenty-five miles out we came to the Bagg 

oon 
after passing this we crossed Beaver Creek, a very pretty 
stream, and one which I have no doubt is a fair trout 
stream. The cook at the farm boasted in our presence of 
the fine string he had caught in Beaver Creek the day be- 
fore, the first information we had of our nearness to a trout 
stream, but when I mentioned the circumstance to Charley 
he said the cook was an ‘‘awful liar,” and then said some- 
On our return I 
met the schoolmaster at the ‘‘farm,” and he told me that 


farm,” a clearing in the heart of the lumber region. 


thing about the fish being ‘‘for the farm.” 


he had good trout fishing in Beaver Creek. 


At the setting of the sun we climbed a high ridge, from 
which we could see far to the west, through the thinly scattered 
= trees, the cloud-reflecting surface of Thunder Lake, and 

eyond, in the hazy distance, a mound shaped hill which 
our driver said was Blue Mountain of the white men and 
Win-cha-win-ching of the red. The scene was one of great 
beauty. A rain cloud which had just passed over, and but for 
our rubbers would have given us a good wetting, hung like 
a black pall in the east, while the crimson sun shone over 
the west of Win-cha-win-ching, and lighted up hilltop and 
treetop with ‘‘colors dipped in heaven.” It was not yet 
dark when we reached our camping ground, which was on 
the north shore of Thunder Lake, fifty feet or more down 


the surface of the water. 


Thunder Lake, which in the Indian tongue was Ah-me-ke 
Sok-i-e-gan, in its greater length is about a mile long and lies 
1s perhaps three- 
quarters of a mile wideand is surrounded with low hills, thinly 
covered with pine timber. It is fed by alittle stream which takes 
its rise in a spring acouple of miles to the west, and which 
stream widens into two small lakes ere it enters Thunder. 
The outlet is from the north side not far from the inlet, and 
it runs a mile northward, discharging into Thunder River a 
mile or so above its entrance into the Peshtigo River. Our 
camp was pitched in the angle formed by the lake and its 
outlet on the east side; and about fifty yards from us, down 


south-southeast by ncrth-northwest. It 


near the stream, was the cabin of old Frank, a crack-brained 


old fellow who has lived the life of a hermit here for nine 


years. 
We had heard of old Frank while at Peshtigo, and bad 


been given to understand that it would be well for us to 
honor his whims, for he knew where the best fishing grounds 
were, and without his help we might lose valuable time 


hunting them for ourselves. On two or three subjects old 
Frank was a decided crank, but on all others he appeared to 
be straight as a gun barrel. He thinks he is the lawfully 
elected President of the United States, but has been deprived 
of his office through the machinations of bad men. e was 
elected in 1876, and has been _—— awaiting a summons 
from Washington to come and assume the reins of govern- 
ment ever since. That summons will come at any rate by 
the fourth of next March, or else war will set in between 
the Democrats and the Republicans, and the people will go 
to cutting each other’s throats. Old Frank is overcome by 
a ‘“‘power.” A ‘‘power” has revealed all these things to 
him. He was bora one hundred years to a day after Wash- 
ton, and he was elected one hundred years to a year after 
Washington, or to use his familiar speech, ‘‘George did his 
great work.” Old Frank imagines that the hill on the west 
side of the outlet of the lake contains a gold mine, and for 
two years he has been digging for the precious metal. That 

old is in solid ingots and belongs to the people of the 
Tnited States. He has dug a great hole in the hill’s top and 
has sunk a shaft about, thirty feet deep in the bottom of that 
hole, which is curbed with wood. Every bucket of sand 
drawn up that shaft occasioned him a journey up and down 
it. The old man is as gentle as a child, and, strange as it 
may seem, talks very little upon his crank themes. He is 
“‘God’s man and can afford to wait,” he says, and it never 
seems to enter his head that anyone could be so foolish as 
not to believe as he does. Twice a week he carefully shaves 
himself and twice a day he carefully combs his long, thin 
hair, and thus keeps himself in a presentable cuinen, 
should Secretary Frelinghuysen or even President Arthur 
unexpectedly call upon him to go up. to Washington and 
take control of public affairs. But if after all it should hap- 
pen that it is Iwhoam the crank, 1 nevertheless feel sure 
that the Secretary or President, whichever it is that goes 
out to Thunder Lake, would do well not to enter old Frank’s 
cabin. The country air out there is delightful, but the 
ancient smclls that come forth from the open door of that 
old cabin would never remind one of ‘‘Araby the blest” I 
am sure. 

Win-cha-win-ching is an egg-shaped hill, the longer axis 
of which lies east and west, with the ‘‘little end” to the east. 


No one could say 
when a wagon could be had, and the only livery man of the 
town, so far as I saw, being from home, his driver was 
‘mighty sure” that he would not let a team go to Thunder 
if he were at home, and at any rate for not less than fifteen I 6 t unde 
dollars a trip. And then we began thinking about other | by dense groves of giant trees, is a little lake of limpid 
fishing grounds and to inquire the time of the arrival of the 
next north-bound train, and while getting this information a 
young man driving a well-fed and stout team of horses 

At a venture I accosted 
“Certainly; will carry you 
out for ten dollars, and when your stay is out fetch you 
He could not go until the morrow; 
but in a little while we had our ‘‘outfit” on his wagon and 
he hauled us out to a good camping ground, where we set 
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to be envied by those who see nothing to be enjoyed out of 
the daily routine of their dull lives, This is no day for fish- 
ing, and these thoughts come to me as I sit with a quaint. 
copy of an ‘‘Angler’s Song Book” in my hand, and through 
smoke-wreaths watch the leaden sky and the steady down- 
pour. The wind is south, to be sure, but the rain is wet and 
all the earth is-sodden! Had we no leisure to wait fora 
good fishing day, I could not so calmly ‘sit under this 
“frown” of nature on our anticipated sport; but there are 
times when a rainy day, to the angler, is a godsend—to be 
enjoyed, and not to bescowled upon aneath a ‘‘cursing-cap.” 
On such a day, if his tackle be not in order, he can read 
Walton and other masters in the ‘‘gentle art,” review the 
past and forecast the future, and be the better prepared to 
go a-field when the ‘‘shadows flee away.” 

After such a season with tackle and books and retrospect, 
if a sympathetic and congenial friend chances to ‘‘drop in,” 
and his smoke wreath co-mingles with your own, how fast 
the dull day wears away. 


‘*We are just like brother and brother, 
And this is our toast, 
The true anglers’ boast— 

Success and good will to each other.”’ 


But there are times when a rainy day is a dire one for any 
angler to accept graciously and every gentle influence fails to 
soothe. Everyone who has a used the rod can recall 
such, and some, it may be, have left scars behind them that 
quiet musing unveils. One, even now, ‘‘looms up” before 
me out of the lone ago and brings with it a chill, as a ghost 
may be supposed to bring with it from its pent charnel- 
house. On that day, long anticipated, the east wind blew 
as if bent upon marring every chance of success, and I fished 
with bravado as if to spite the elements. Fished? I made 
casts and changed positions, but my creel swayed on my hip 
with every blast, too empty to defy the wind. Like the 
apostolic fishermen I ‘‘toiled” and ‘‘caught nothing.” I 
fished becaus: I had left town on that special day to fish, 
and high noon passed before the buffetings of the fateful 
wind made me surrender. This one day was sandwiched 
between two perfect fishing days—a ‘‘stroke” of ‘‘fisher- 
man’s luck” far worse than a ‘‘wet jacket.” 

The literature of angling is so rich, both in prose and 
poetry, that all tastes may be suited, and no seeker need fail 
to find though he runs ‘‘riot.” Of yore men wrote from the 
heart, wrote as they builded castles and cathedrals—for all 
time; and ’tis a rare joy in this matter of fact age to ‘‘un- 
earth” an old book on field sports and see the honest zest and 
hearty love that sat behind the quill. All honor to the 
worthies who wrote of field and flood, who sang, in sweet 
measure, as they strolled a-field! 


It is, perhaps, three or four miles long and two and a half 
or three wide at the widest part. It rises gradually from the 
plain, save on the south side, where there are said to be pre- 
cipitous cliffs, but at no point does it excéed one hundred 


with a dense growth of heavy timber, with impenetrable 
thickets of an undergrowth beneath, and it is the home, 
says old Frank, of great numbers of bear, deer, and wolves, 
Two streams, which take their rise, the one west of the hill 
and flowing along the northern side, and the other south- 
west and flowing along the southern side, meet east of it 
and form the Thunder River. From thence down to the 
Peshtigo River is three miles or more as the crow flies, ard 
in these two streams and for two miles below their union is 
where the trout are found. 

High up in the northeast quarter of the hill, surrounded 


water. Hither came the deer, judging from their tracks, in 
great numbers, to feed on the water-lilies, and about the sub- 
merged logs bass were lurking iv numbers truly astonishing. 
I threw a spoon from the shore and caught four lusty fellows 
as fast asI could draw it in, which were returned to their 
home as soon as sufficiently admired. Old Frank assured 
us that immense trout live in this lake, also—trout weighing 
three and four pounds; but they are never caught before 
October, and from thence on through the winter. In Thun- 
der Lake the larger fall and winter trout are also taken, but 
in no other lakes than these two thereabout. 

Fishing in Thunder River is no realization of an artist’s 
dream. The fisherman therein cannot lounge under the 
shadow of the trees upon beds of soft grasses and summer 
flowers. He may hear the singing of birds, and especially 
that sweet singer of the thickets, the hermit thrush; he may 
perhaps hear the whistle of a startled deer now and then, 
but as he journeys down tse winding Thunder, he will soon 
learn that it is all he can do to preserve his Christian integ- 
rity. The brush is literally in clouds, the ground is spongy 
and full of holes, and by the time one fishes the “‘likely 
spots” that lie within the length of a half mile of the Ah- 
me-ke-Se-be-Wer-shen,* if he has not ripped out some fearful 
imprecations, he is a wonderfully even-tempered man, like 
myself. But then the fisherman can get trout, and 1 am in- 
clined to think as richly-colored fellows as swim in water. 
The Thunder River trout are very highly colored, more so, 
1 think, than the trout of any other stream that I after- 
wards fished. They were newto me, and I seldom took one 
off my hook that I did not turn it over and over and study 
and admire its wonderful combinations of blue, vermilion, 
salmon and other colors, shades and tints. And the Thun- 
der River trout are by no means scarce and are of good 
size. In looking over my journal, I find the following fig- 
ures indicating the numbers taken at different times, to wit, 
16, 25, 23, 9, 24,12. The largest I took was fourteen inches 
in length and weighed twenty ounces; the next was thir- 
teen inches long, and I got several a foot in length and a 
good many ten inches long. 

‘For nine years,” said old Frank, ‘“‘people have been 
coming to Thunder and fishing, and the fish are about as 
plenty this year as they were at first. I don’t know where 
they come from. They must come from some place, for 
they will be pretty well caught out by the time people quit 
coming this year.” 

Idonot know how true all this may be. I apprehend 
there will be an end to trout fishing in the Thunder River in 
due time, but the stream would seem to belong to a region 
that is peculiarly favorable to the growth of trout. The 
tributaries of the Oconto, Peshtigo and Menominee, all of 
which discharge their waters into Green Bay, are many of 
them trout streams and some of them famous for the num- 
bers and size of their fish. The ‘‘Menominee range,” as is 
called that region of highlands rich iu iron ores, through 
which the celebrated Brulé River runs, abounds in trout 
streams. 

The Brulé has been the objective point for many trout 
fishermen for many summers, and a Chicago lawyer wrote a 
book about it, but Iwas assured by trappers, ‘‘land look- 
ers’ and others, that all through the range there were other 
streams abounding in trout. The entire region has been 
lately opened up to fishermen by rail and a new line of road 
running some Cistance west of the Northwestern Railway is 
in process of construction, and the probability is, that in a 
few years more the Green Bay streams will be depopulated. 
This new line of road will pass within twenty miles of the 
Thunder and crosses Beaver Creek at the Armstrong farm. 
It heads up for the ‘‘range,” and when it is opened I appre- 
hend there will be a grand rush from Milwaukee, its point 
of departure, for the new streams it will make accessible. 
D. D. Banta. 


* Chippewa for Little Thunder River.—OLp FRANK. 


WITH HACKLES AND GENTLES. 


FOURTH PAPER. 
“The south wind, like sighs from a fair maiden’s breast, 
Just ripples the water that else were at rest; 
The cloud, like a frown from that fair maid, scarce seen, 
Just shadows the surface that else were serene; 
While honey-drops, type of the lovely girl’s tear 
Just stain the fair streamlet that else were so clear. 


bie south wind, as for the huntsman so for the angler, is the 
typical wind, is the desired wind for sport, but barring 
the east and northeast bluster any wind, other things being 
favorable, may blow, and the patient and painstaking 
angler may bring to creel worthy fish. I have fished with 
the baneful northeast blowing half a gale, but it came on 
when the day had been ‘‘set apart” for an outing, and 1 
must either try my luck or mope. It was where ‘‘hackles” 
or any other fly had not been used for at least a generation, 
and indifferent bottom fishing was the only alternative. 

It wasmy wont to keep a ‘‘worm preserve” in good con- 
ditign for immediate use, and the well-scoured “brandlings” 
and “‘gentles” well repaid the care taken of them im luring 
goodly perch and occasional bass to my hook. I freely con- 
fess that I do not like to kill trout save with the fly! It 
seems the only proper way to take those cleanly, aristocratic 
fish, and certainly none other is so perfectly satisfactory, 
either to contemplate or to practice. Dost not agree with me, 
my Lrother of the angle? 

‘In plying our dear craft” we meet, at every step of the 
way, new experiences, and with every fish brought to creel 
we lay up in the memory some pleasant thing to serve us 
when fish and fishing are not at hand. 

The mind of man from childhood to age, is the recep- 
tacle of many and varied etchings, pleasant to recall and 
indestructible while memory holds its sway, and the sports- 
man has such a glorious stock of these in store, that he ought 


** Here’s a bumper to rod and to spear! 
A bumper to those, who, where’er the rill flows, 
Are spearing and angling aiong! 


‘* Here’s a cheer for the charms of the stream, 
A cheer for a glorious burst; 
And who would not cheer, when the bold throw the spear, 
For the fearless are always the first. 


‘* Here’s a sigh for the anglers afar, 
A welcome to those that are here; 
A health to the whole, who, in spirit and soul, 
Are friends to the rod and the spear!” 


As gold to the miser, so is the sight of running water to 
the angler—it thrills him tothe heart’s core, and his eye 
peers into the deeps for a lurking fish with a greed and a 
hope that must be felt to be understood. Sad indeed it is to 
see so many ‘‘likely” waters utterly bereft of worthy fish! 
Alack! the miser hath usurped the angler, and the fouled 
streams croon a requiem for the fish that are fled! 

O. W. R. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN FISHING CLUB. 


> log of the twelfth annual cruise of the Second 

Presbyterian Fishing Club of Philadelphia, on the 
schooner Samuel Applegit, is just before us in a 
neat and humorously illustrated pamphlet of ninety- 
six pages. The large chart of the cruise shows a most 
remarkable formation of the country about Chesapeake 
and Delaware bays which materially differs from the charts 


done by the Government engineers. The latter corps seem 
to have entirely neglected the resemblance of different head 
lands to the profiles of the members of the Second Presby- 
terians, and consequently the government maps do not show 
any similarity to Smith’s nose in the peninsular terminating 
at Cape Charles, nor do the names of places at all compare 
with those of the new chart now presented. The log, as 
kept by Mr. Clifford P. Allen, and illustrated by Mr. Her- 
bert S. Packard, shows that due regard for the solemnity of 
fishing was observed and all levity banished from the 
schooner. Yet they were not happy. Some evil-disposed 
person had posted handbills purporting to be signed.by the 
Chief of Police of Kensington, offering a reward of $500 for 
the apprehension of the ‘‘outlaws who stole the schooner ‘8. 
Applegit,’ now said to be in the neighborhood of Norfolk,” 
thereby causing these truly good men to be looked upon 
with suspicion. An advertisement was also inserted in the 
Norfolk Landmark warning people not to trust the mem- 
bers of the 2d P. F. C., and in consequence they were sore 
at heart. 

We have given the by-laws of the club in former years, 
and only note a new clause which says: ‘‘No member shall 
receive credit on his score for the biggest fish yet, when he 
‘all but got him on board but lost him;’ neither shal] he in- 
sist that the weight of his fish is seven ponnds when it is 
evidently eight ounces.” The trip of the club covered the ~ 
first two weeks of July, and twenty-two members partici- 
pated in the grief, which became intense when it was dis- 
covered that there was not a single onion on board. Amon 
the edibles was a snapping turtle, and after the cook ha 
decapitated the reptile the following lecture on anatomy 
was deiivered by Dr. Minich: 

“Gentlemen! If you will give me your attention I will en- 
deavor to explain the construction and uses of the subject, 
which my assistant, Mr. Simon, has so ably prepared and 
which now lies before you. The specimen is the head of the 
Gymnopsus spiniferus, or in plain English, the snapper; you 
will perceive that the head is divided into two parts—an in- 
side and an outside. The outside is composed of bonc cov- 
ered with skin or cuticle. The skin on his cheek, you will 
observe, is very thin and appears almost as hard as the bone 
which it covers—as hard in fact, as the cheek of the average 
member of this club, The inside you will.find largely deco- 
rated with brain, muscle, nerves and sinews. Here we have 


* 


of the U. S. Coast Survey, and shows what inferior work is . 
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r organ of vision, with all its delicate appendages; 
it di feo fipns the or; which our brother Mousley ope- 
rates upon, in not having 4 handle. Connected with it 
latterly though we find this thread-like substance which is 
the optic nerve. This nerve is connected at the other end 
with the snapper’s caudal appendage, commonly known as 
the tail. Thisacts on the snapper’s eye like the rudder on 
a ship, if it is flopped over to one side the eye naturally 
turns to the opposite. This nerve is subject to various dis- 
eases, prominent among which may be enumerated cross- 
eye, strabismus, and cock-eye. The latter is caused by the 
nerve becoming entangle in the spinal column, or ver- 
tebre, and the only remedy-in such cases is to take out the 
backbone and disentangle the nerve. The vertebrae can be 
put together again with Spaulding’s glue. In man such a 
disease may be both a blessing and acurse. If he looks at 
a pretty girl and sees double it may be looked at in the light 
of a blessing. Should he, however, reach out to a lean lunch 
counter, and find that his eyes deceive him, he is more than 
likely to deem it the reverse. In that best friend of man, the 
mule, the optic nerve is connected directly with the hind 
jegs, so that the moment he sees anything from the rear he 
‘lifts his fut.’” 

We regret that our space forhids publishing the Doctor’s 
learned lecture in its entirety, but enough has been given to 
show that the club devote some time to intellectua! enjoy- 
ment as well as the mere animal one of catching bluefish. 


RAINBOW OR CALIFORNIA TROUT. 


™ any one familiar with the fish laws of the State of 

New York it must be evident that something is wrong, 
since the rainbow and other western trout, as alleged, have 
been introduced into some of our native trout streams and 
lakes. 

The season for brook trout opens on April 15 and closes 
September 1. The season for the rainbows and other trout 
opens September 1 and closes May 15. Now it looks as if 
the foreigners must be kept out of the trout streams or it 
will have a tendency to make our present laws a dead letter. 

The rainbows and other western trout do not commence 
spawning in our waters (as far as heard from) until the lat- 
ter part of April, and are not through by June 1. 

In many parts of the State our native brook trout begin 

soem the latter part of September and in most streams 
they finish in November. 
_ Now what is to be done? You’ can’t regulate it so that ‘a 
California trout will not take your fly in the spring when he 
should not, or the fisherman would not, nor in the fall can 
you prevent the brook trout from doing the same after it is 
unlawful to so take him. 

Dropping the fish so taken out of season back into the 
stream don’t fill the bill, even if every person were so dis- 
posed to returr them. I see no way out of it if they ate still 
put into trout streams, but to have the open seasons made 
the same for both, or all the year round, and abandon all at- 
tempts at protection. 

And then a word about the salmon trout, Cristivomer nam- 
aycush; I think the open season for them should close Sep- 
tember 1. They have been caught in the lakes of Western 
New York during September in greater numbers than dur- 
ing any month of the year, and they are then full of spawn 
which is almost ripe. J. ANNIN, JR. 

CaLepontA, New York. 


AquaRIA AT INDUSTRIAL ExursrTions.—Philadelphia, 
Oct. 3.—The np a, Sot in your paper of week be- 
fore last headed ‘‘Fine Display in Aquaria” at the Cincin- 
nati Exhibition, calls to mind a matter which has not yet 
been published. In your city there is a flourishing institute 
which holds an interesting exhibition every season. There 
is also a high-toned institution in this city that don’t have an 
exhibition every year, in fact, the last one they had was 
some eight years ago, the last previous one was sixteen years 
before. At the time of their last exhibition the fish com- 
missioners of this State desired to make a display in aquaria, 
showing methods of artificial fish-hatching, etc., and secured 
space therefor. One gentleman at much trouble se:ured a 
fine lot of glazed tanks for the display. When the time ar- 
rived to make arrangements for the water, it became neces- 
sary to obtain the signature of the president of the institute. 
That astute individual at once squelched this feature of the 
exhibition, declaring that it was boy’s play, without a soli- 
tary scientific feature. The scientific gentlemen connected 
with the exhibition felt much scandalized, and one of the 
professors remarked that their president owed his position 
to his money rather than his brains. In this connection 1 
am reminded of the Centennial display, but infandum re- 
novare dolorem.—AQUARIUS. 


Fisnoina NEAR NEw YorK—Oceanic, N. J., Oct 2.— 
‘‘Brooklynite,” in a late issue of Forest AND STREAM, wants 
to know where to get a day’s fishing near New York. 
Striped bass, I suppose, is what he is after. Now, let me 
try and inform him where I have had good success from 
October to November 15. Take Central Railroad of New 
Jersey to Bergen Point Station. Walk down to Burns’s 
where he will find boat. Fish from the first of the flood to 
high water at 1,500 to 2,500 feet west of thedraw. Fish 
oft from the abutments about 100 feet; cast in 20 feet from 
the corners of the abutments. Should shedders be too high- 
toned in price, let him use for bait some smal] oysters—say 
a quart—which have been salted over night. In addition, 
he may use shrimp and a bunch or so of soft clams. Use 
a tracingsinker. I have taken fine messes of bass during this 
month. Fishing has been fine in Shrewsbury River this sum- 
mer. We have taken the largest kingfish that has been taken 
for ycars. My neighbor Vantine and myself took to-day 
twelve fine bass and two weakfish in three hours’ fishing.— 
G. H. Wrp. 

Cuus or Brack Bass?—West Point, King William 
County, Va.—On the 21st of September, there came such a 
rainfall as to wash away five mill dams in this county, thus 
turning loose a great number of mill pond chub. No doubt 
many of the small fry reached the Mattapony River, but a 
great many large ones were captured and delighted the 
palate of the epicure. Three gentlemenin the neighborhood 
of King William Courthouse bought over fifty pounds of 
fish weighing from five to ten pounds a piece. Experienced 
fishermen or those who observe closely, do not consider the 
southern, or mill pond chub, as identical with the black bass. 
They ~ there is a striking similarity, and yet well defined 

ints of difference. And then the chub grows so much 

rger, sometimes turning the scale at fourteen pounds,— 
Muskrat. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


PLANTS FOR CARP FOOD.—Nashville, Tenn.—Dr. A. 
Gallenger is now engaged in botanical researches in this State, 
and tells me that he has for some time past given attention to 
those species of aquatic plants, so common in our southern 
States, with a view to ascertaining the character, and of deter- 
mining which would be most likely to furnish the much de- 
sired food for German carp. He thinks there are a number 
of these plants now growing in aa. Southern ponds and 
streams which are particularly adapted to the carp as food, 
and in this his opinion is almost confirmed by the appearance 
of certain aquatic plants, not indigenuous to the women but 
imported from Asia by some mysterious manner. One of 
these varieties was lately discovered by a botanist in Massa- 
chusetts. The Doctor is a thorough master of the science of 
botany, and no doubt will solve the question of carp food be- 
fore long. The carp placed by Col G. F. Akers, when State 
Fish Commissioner, in the ponds upon the Capitol grounds, 
have grown amazingly from all accounts. Those given to 
Captain Frank W. Green have multiplied beyond conception, 
oat grown to a great size. He has so many in his pond that 
he is now advertising them for sale. Next year a great many 
ponds will be built and stocked with either carp or our native 
varieties, the superb harvest of this year placing our farmers 
in a better condition to improve their homes than they have 
been in many years.—J. D. H. 


The | Ziennel, 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 

January 9, 10, and 11, 1883.—Meriden_ Poultry Association Bench 
Show, Meriden, Conn. Joshua Shute, Secretary, 198 Hobart street, 
Meriden Conn. 

April 3, 4,5 and 6, 1883. Western Pennsylvania Poultry Society's 
Fifth Annual Bench Show, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entries for the Bench 
Show Derby, for English setters whelped on or after March 1, 1882, 
close December 1, 1882. Chas. Lincoln, Superintendent. I. R. Stay- 


A Srer in THE Rieut DrrectTion.—Altona, Clinton Co., 
N. Y., Oct. 7.—I notice with pleasure that four of the most 
persistent violators of the game laws in this part of the 
country have just been arrested for illegal fishing at Chazy 
Lake, Clinton county, N. Y. These men have nearly ex- 
terminated the trout in Chazy Lake with their gillnets and 
nightlines, and have lately turned their attention to the 
Chateaugay Lake, which lies about six miles from Chazy 
Lake. Not long ago these lakes were teeming with trout, 
and deer and grouse were plenty on the hills surrounding 
them, making quite a sportsman’s paradise. It is a pity that 
a few lazy, lawless scamps should be allowed to slaughter 
the game and fish during the close season, by the sale of 
which they scarcely manage to eke out a miserable existence. 
They catch hundreds of pounds of trout off their spawning 
to use as bait for their mink-traps, and ‘‘crust-hunt” the 
deer merely for their hides. I hope, now that the good work 
has begun, that it will be followed up until these pests have 
been driven off. The hotel-keepers on the lakes should take 
a lively interest in the prosecution of these fellows.— 
GROUSE. 






































TENNESSEE Notes.—Nashville, Oct. 6.—As soon as we 
have a rainfall a number of gentlemen from Nashville will 
away to their favorite fishing grounds to enjoy the fine sport 
and the luxuries of camp life during October, the most de- 
lightful month of the twelve in this latitude. Ed. Horn has 
been having some remarkably fine sport ang)ing in the Cum- 
berland River. The other day he procured a bucket of live 
minnows, and from five until seven o’clock A. M. he crceled 
eight handsome bass, weighing from one-half to one pound 
and a half each. This is all the more remarkable as the fish 
were caught from the wharf, which is in the very center of 
the city. A day or two later the same gentleman took a 
fine string of bass and drum from the river at the same 









































































sideration during 


worms. 


protective laws.—J. D. H. 





Sishculture. 





THE FISH QUESTION IN VERMONT. 


anglers inthe Green Mountain State: 
It ap 


law enacted in its place. 


this State have steadily decreased. 
Our present law was enacted, avowedly, for the 


comes from—namely, the mountain streams. 


come from the mountain streams where the soi 
washed off after high water occurs. 


the hatching grounds, and thus encourage 
of fishing exactly where it does the most t 
the supply—what folly! 
tended to be ver 
fishing a little while the streams will soon be full of trout.” 


let us say there is not a word of truth in this statement. 


natural way take years and years to replenish them. 


Fishculturists, men who have spent years in studying up 
this matter, say that doubtless not over one trout egg ina 
thousand deposited in a natural way is ever hatched out and 

roduces mature fish. Thus you see the process of re-stock- 
ing is extremely slow. We can’t wait for such slow work, if 
it can be done more quickly, and it can be, with but little 

From 85 to 95 per cent. of trout spawn 
year artificially hatched. If any reader 
re the difference in percentage between the two 


trouble and expense. 
can be, and is, ever 
will fi 
methods, and then say he thinks the streams will best re-stock 
themselves, I would like tosee that man. I think Vermont 
cannot afford not to have a “‘State hatching house” and every 
year put the trout into its streams, and let the people take 
them out under proper. restrictions as to time and imple- 
ments. For we all know that the artificial propagation of 
fish is no longer an experiment involved in any doubt. The 
results obtained in other States where they have “hatching 
houses”—establishes the fact so firmly that no one can pos- 
sibly doubt the feasibility of re-stocking our streams with 
trout artificially at small expense compared with the bene- 
ficial results that would be attained. 

This State is now able to reap the benefit of the outlay and 
experience of other States. The great benefit of having 
— of trout in our streams of course no one can question. 

leasure and profit are not often combined, but in this case 
they are, and I believe if the question of a “State Hatching 
House” is properly presented to our legislators they will make 
a fair appropriation for it, repeal the present law and enact 
a just one in its place. But if the ee does not see fit 
to make an appropriation for a ‘Hatching House” it ‘cer- 
tainly, by all means, ought to répealthe present law, which 
every one knows prevents private enterprise from restocking 
the streams; for, of course, no man would, at his own ex- 
pense, put fish into a stream and then when he went to catch 
a tew for his breakfast, be liable to be ar asa criminal 
and pay a heavy fine and cost, or be ‘‘jailed,” for taking the 
“az fish out of a stream that he himself putin. 

e story is too long to tell in one letter. Ionly write this 
to call attention to the subject as it is understood some 
of us intend to make an effort to have whatever is done be 
an improvement on our present system. All persons who feel 
an especial interest in the subject of restocking the streams 
of our State with trout are invited to a with the 
writer, giving their opinions and knowledge of the working 
and effects of our present law, that this matter may be 
plainly and fairly gar to our Legislature for their con- 

the coming session. C, F. Orvis. 


MancuEsTER, Vt., Sept. 25, 1882. 





place, but this time with dead minnows and common earth 
This change in the supply of river fish is one of 
the most striking evidences of the advantages gained by 


4 ee following letter to the Rutland Herald and Globe gives 
a fair account of the question which is now agitating 


ars to be generally understood that an effort will be 
made during the coming session of our Legislature to have the 
“Odious Fish and Game Law” repealed, and a just and sensible 
I believe this move 1s a good one, as 
any man who really knows anything about the matter, 
knows that under the present law the trout in the waters of 


pespree of 
protecting the fish with the view of increasing them. We 
were told tha‘ this law would have ‘“‘the effect of increasing 
the supply of fish”—how, no one has told, or no one can tell, 
but that was the claim. Now, what after a trial of eight 
years is the result? In this section—and I am informed it is so 
all over the State—the trout have steadily decreased; and 
why? For the very best of reasons, viz: This law has thrown 
all of the free fishing exactly on to the places where the supply 
No spawn de- 
sited in streams in the open country where the soil is broken 

y cultivation, roads, etc., ever hatches out, as the fine sedi- 
ment which settles on the eggs is sure death to every egg, as 
every fishculturist will testify. Therefore the supply must 
il is little 

broken, and so comparatively little fine sediment is ever de- 
posited on the eggs; besides the mountain streams are more 
rapid, and what little fine sediment is deposited is quickly 


We might just as weil expect to raise a large supply of 
pour? by killing the little ‘‘chicks” soon after they are 

atched, as to by law throw all the free fishing directly on to 
a larger amount 
arm, 7. e., cut off 
We have been told by men who pre- 
wise on the subject, ‘‘If you will only stop 


I do not wish to appear egotistical about this matter, but 
It 
has taken years and years of fishing, fair and foul, lines, nets, 
spears, snares, etc., to deplete the streams and it would in a 

































ton, Secretary, Allegheny City, Pa. 
FIELD TRIALS. 

November 17-—Eastern Field Trials Club Field Trials on Quail, near 
High Point, N.C. Entries for the Derby close July 1. For the All- 
Aged and Members’ Stake, November 1. F. N. Hall, P. O. Box 884, 
New York, Secretary. 

December 4—National American Kennel Club Field Trials on Quail, 
Grand Junction, Tenn. D. Bryson, Memphis, Tenn., Secretary. 

December 11—New Orleans Gun Club Field Trials on Quail, Opelou- 
sas, La. Entries close December 11. J. K. Renaud, Secretary, New 
Orleans, La. Entries for the Club Cup close December 1. 


*COONING NEAR NEW YORK. 


rWHE other evening a party of eight, five bipeds and three 

quadrupeds, rendevouzed at a spot eight miles from 
Jersey City, and a mile and a half west of the Hudson River. 
The bipeds were Charley, Hugh, Jim and George, residents 
of Jersey, and Doc, a tenderfoot from New York. The quad- 
rupeds were Jack and Shot, hounds, and Bess, a brindle bitch 
“of the bull-terrier persuasion,” in fact the very one that ‘‘V. 
H. C.” brought into notice in some recent communications to 
this journal. The hounds were old and experienced ’coon- 
dogs, and the bitch was brought along to see the fun, and if 
we had luck to take her part in scrimmages. We started for 
the woods at half past nine, and a walk of a mile brought us 
to Palisade avenue. Here the dogs were cast off, but 
found nothing. Walking up the road with lanterns car- 
ried low we oe found the track of a large ’coon, cross- 
ing the road and making for an adjoining cornfield to the 
west. The dogs brought up refused the scent, the road being 
covered with a coating of dry dust an inch or more in thick- 
ness. The hounds were then cast off in the standing corn and 
left to follow their noses, while we, with careful steps and 
searching eyes, scanned the ground for’coon sign—and we 
found it. Every low and wet place was fairly covered with 
tracks as if a party of twenty or more had been frolicking all 
over the field. Presently the hounds opened, and Hugh ex- 
claimed “‘They’ve got him treed!” and after a minute’s pause 
added, ‘‘No, that isn’t a ’coon up a tree, it must be something 
else.” 

Hurrying up, we found Jack and Shot over on each side of a 
stone wall that was thickly overgrown with wild grape vines 
and briars. The hounds were fairly crazy and trying to get 
in to the wall. Bess was held in arms, —a in the most 
piteous tones to be released and struggling with all her might. 
A low growl came from the wall, and Hugh sung out again, 
“Yes, boys, it’s a coon after all, but in all my life I never saw 
one take to stone wall before.” The stones removed and 
Jack’s nose went down into the hole. Out it cameinan in- 
stant with something attached and Bess jumping from the 
arms that heid her, in an instant became one with the strug- 
gling animals, A brief fight settled the matter, and our first 
coon was found to be an opossum. This was about half past 
eleven, and the rising moon now began to throw out more 
light on our proceedings. Everyone was hapyy except Bess, 
whe wanted more ’possum, and slipping from hand she made 
one poe and closed her jaws partly on ’possum and partly 
on Hugh’s fist. Half an hour later the hounds again gave 
tongue, this time in the woods. The tree was reached, and 
found to be a small, one not more than twenty feet in hight. 
His ’coonship was descried high up, but a few shakes brought 
him down, and as she lit out proved to be a cat. A few rab- 
bits, a fox and a few more cats were started, and as the night 
drew on it seemed as if our ’cooning was to be a failure. 
About two o’clock the dogs again began to talk, and this time 
they appeared to be in earnest. We found the tree to be a 
large one in the midst of a swampy wood. A fire heaped 
high with brush was quickly kindled, and Hugh, putting on 
his climbing irons, was soon among the branches. Charley 
followed him up, and the ’coon, this time a real one, was seen 
lying out on one of the ware limbs. Hugh descended, and 

harley being of lighter build ee and shook him out. 
A thud, and in an instant four struggling animals were united. 
Jack had him by the nose, Shot by the stern, and Bess closed 
her powerful terrier jaws upon his loin in a grip that relaxed 
not until poor cubby had given up the ghost, and even then 
had to be choked off, much to her grief and indignation. 

The dogs again commenced to range, but it was some time 
before they announced a tree. Careful search revealed noth- 
ing. The critter, whether ’coon, ’possum or cat, had esca 
before we arrived. Thetrack was now homeward and at 
four o’clock we reached — hostelry at Fairview. Some 
liquid refreshment, and an hour’s nap prepared us for an 
early train, which brought us back to the city in time for 
breakfast. A few — things occurred during the hunt, 
After Hugh’s fingers h ot mixed with Bess’s teeth he in- 
sisted that she should be kept on chain. “He wasn’t going 
’cooning along with such a dog that didn’t know when the 
*coon was dead.” ——_ had crammed the ’possurr into his 
overcoat ket, but the eres scent was a sad temptation, 
and Doc. his hands full in keeping Bess out of mischief. 
Later when we reached the cat tree, the chain was removed 
and the bitch held by the collar until the game came to earth. 
When the cat jumped hounds and men took after her, but 
Bess didn’t care for cat (plenty of them at home), but made a 
le Hugh’s coat and held to it with a pretty tight grip, 
and nee bese knew whether to keep on the run dragging 
the dog behind him or to shed his coat and leave Bess master 
of the situation and the ” jum. 

This ’coon hunt ——_ back the memories of twenty years 
ago, when the writer devoted two or three nights a week, 
d Sa meen, be Garantie coe 5 eee ae 
lands bordering the Genesee River. In those days, in = 
tember, as soon as ‘coon sign became plenty in the corn, 












































































sport was inaugurated, and the nightly harvest was usually 
satisfactory. e rarely worked the same fields two nights in 
succession, but with a stretch of several miles of good ’coon 

round had plenty of opportunity to make = bags. Start- 
c. as soon as it was dark, we were generally through by one 
o’clock, when the fire by the last ’coon tree enabled us to pre- 
pare a little prinnitive refreshment. Roasting ears, potatoes, 
a few bullheads from the river and a piece of ’coon meat were 
hastily cooked and eaten with gusto, and added relish from 
some neighboring melon-patch. 

The above has been written to show that Bergen county has 
a few ’coons and opossums to spare, that they can be gotten 
without much trouble, and that a night’s sport can be had 
in the immediate vicinity of the city. The morning mail 
brought me a note from a friend, in which he stated that a 
few days ago, in company with three others, they shot sixty- 
one ducks, teal, widgeon, etc., without boats or decoys, and 
within five miles of New York City Hall. 

A word to “‘V. H. C.:” Iam prepared to admit, in reference 
to the color of bull-terriers, that white sometimes has its ad- 
vantages, e. g., when dog and ’coon are badly mixed on a 
dark night it is easier to tell them apart; and secondly, when 
the dog has fleas, it is easier to see them. BRINDLE. 


RETRIEVING AND STYLE. 


Editor Forest and Stream : 

In discussing the qualities of our field dogs a great deal is 
usually said about “pace” and “nose,” but not much about 
“style” ef hunting. ow “style,” as regards the way in 
which a dog carries his head, isto my mindof as much im- 
portance as the quality of his nose, as unless he does so in 
good form he will certainly potter or flush more than he 
ought to do, however well he may have been trained. Style 
of hunting is an innate quality that can be improved _ or in- 
jured by good or bad management. 

Hunting on the prairies is arty supposed to be good 
for style, as if the head is carried too low, the nose gets cut 
by the grass. Trailing (following the foot scent) is about the 
worst habit a setter or pointer can get into; and retrieving 
wounded game is the surest way of — gz it. No one 
will, I presume, confound it with roading, w ich, when well 
done, is the finest of work. Retrievers ought to trail their 
game, soin training them, one of the chief points to be at- 
tended to is to encourage them to do so, and they are only at 
first hunted upon wounded game. Several years ago, before 
I had had the experience in American hunting that I have 
since had, I suggested in the valuable columns of FOREST 
AND STREAM, that it would be better to use a separate dog for 
retrieving instead of allowing one’s setters and pointers to do 
so, but the idea was then evidently considered absurd, be- 
cause the point of it was not understood. Sportsmen who 
only keep one dog, must, of course, have them to retrieve; but 
where several are kept i am certain it would ve found advan- 
tageous to have the retrieving left to a regular trained re- 
triever; scarcely any game would then be lost, either from 
land or water, the hunting dogs would not be distressed in 
hot weather by having to look for and carry it in; nor in very 
cold weather by getting wet; they would also behave better 
in a general way, as retrieving is the cause of much unstead- 
iness, a fact that is proved at every field trial. These advan- 
tages would be gained, in addition to the preservation of fine 
style. C. E. McMurpo. 


SHADWELL, Va., Oct. 7. 
STP ee 


FOX HUNTING IN TENNESSEE. 


EB pee noir the past two weeks “Reynard” has been per- 
mitted to take but little rest by our numerous fox hunt- 
ers all over the State. The moon has shone forth with 
unusual splendor and brightness, and the temperature all 
that could be desired, cool enough for both man and horse, 
yet not enough so to require heavy top coats and other en- 
cumberances at times necessary for comfort. 

The last chase took place a few nights ago, meeting as did 
the twenty or thirty enthusiasts at ‘‘Spout Spring,” about 
two miles from the city. Splendidly mounted was each and 
every one, and the dogs neverin better form or keener for 
the race, the only item needed to make up the tableau was 
the wily fox. Green Morrow’s poultry farm being in the 
vicinity, it was safe to calculate upon finding one of the foxr- 
legged lovers of the dainty fowls somewhere thereabouts, and 
in that conjecture the master of the hunt was about right, 
as was shown by the eagerness of the hounds to be slipped 
from their leashes at the sound of the sharp, shrill voice of 
Dandy, who had been sent out to reconnoitre in the vicinity 
of where we were all assembled quaffing our juleps and en- 
joying the lovely scenes around us. 

The first dog to open was old Harkaway, he to be instantly 
seconded by Rover, Rattler and Duncan, broke away, 
coupled as they were, and had the effect to make the others 
of the pack very restless; in fact, so much so that, 
contrary to custom, they were let go before game was certain 
to have been unearthed. Like lightning they dashed up the 
sides of the precipitous hills surrounding the spring, and before 
the horsemen could get out into the = country the entire 
pack was in full cry and going a pace that nothing short of a 
thoroughbred in good training could have kept up with. 
Col. Geo, Akers led the hunt on his reliable black mare 
Fanny, closely followed by Charley Hollister and Major Ed. 
Saunders, from Nashville. 

Marsh Pinkard, Hermann Burkholz, Billy Raggio and 
George Holmes were more considerate upon their horses, and 
took the Vaughn pike at a trot, keeping within hearing of the 
dogsall the while; thus the chase went on for afew minutes, 
but after this the entire phase of the sport changed. The 
fox turned towards the pike and at a tremendous speed 
came down through a field of stubble, and took the fence a 
few yards in front of George ‘Holmes, frightening his horse 
and causing him to heave and pitch so furiously as to land 
his rider in a bunch of briars and giving him such a shaking 
and scratching as to put him hors de combat for the remain- 
der of the night. Hermann Burkholz — the spurs to his 
charger, and in an instant had cleared the stone wall at one 
side of the road and was soon in with the pack; Marsh Pink- 
ard’s Biloxi refused to leap, and came near shipping his cargo, 
but being a first class rider, that was not to bedone. Billy 
Raggio, a son of poetical Italy, was too prudent to attempt 
the leap, but active enough to dismount ata weak place in 
the wall and knock off rock enough to allow his nag and 
Marsh’s to get over without further trouble. 

By this time the hounds with Hermann close at their heels, 
were a mile or more away, and the remainder of the boys 
would have been rather lonely if the Colonel had not come up 
at thattime. Hewasa picture indeed. Don Quixote, after 
one of his most perilous tilts, never looked more forlorn, or 
had fared worse than did our gallant Virginian. Hat gone, 
coat rent asunder, one leg of his trousers had been ruthlessly 
torn away by some intruding vine, face scarred, out of 
breath and as mad as a nest of disturbed hornets. This was 
about the plight he wasin. The old mare had dumped him 
in a ditch, and while scrambling through the undergrowth 
briars and plowed ground, the balance of the misfortunes 
had befallen him; never was there a man in Tennessee so ex- 

asperated, writhing with pain, ridiculous to look at and _ut- 
terly disgusted with his luck; he, like “Richard,” was willing 
to give his kingdom for a horse, mule or any conveyance that 
would enable him to prosecute the chase. Billy Raggio, like 
the good Samaritan, was on hand, offered his mount to the 
gallant son of Mars, aud again, like Richard, ke was himself 


in, 
re cWhere are they gone?” said he. 
“T dunno,” replied Marsh, “and guess you don’t care much.” 
“Tl catch that vagabond of a foxif he stays in Davidson 
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county,” continued the Colonel, “‘or I'll never take another drop 
of Lincoln after this one,” at the same time feeling for his flask. 
Fancy his en when he discovered that the useful tickler 
was gone, ere was no use grumbling, however, and off he 
started at the top of his horse’s speed, and Marsh after him. 
Fortunately there were no fences of importance around the field 


they were in; hence all went well until they reached the Gallatin ; 


pike, where they again came within ———— of the hounds, 
his gave new life and enthusiasm to the Colonel, and off he 
s em, though not destined to go far, because of a terrible 
cropper he got in attempting to cross a ag 5 Sages which his 
horse fell, rolling over on him and bruising him badly. This 
effectually deme the sport for him, though the hounds went on, 
still followed by Hermann, whose horse never faltered at an 
obstacle, or geen tired, until the fox, overpowered by 
fatigue, yielded up his life at the first toll house, into which he 
sought refuge, but found death, and that not by his 
he ran upon a huge mastiff belonging to the gate 
which finished him with one shake. 

Charley Hollister received severe contusions about the head, 
and the Nashville man had his arm broken, by their tive 
tumbles. Colonel Akers sent for “Sandy Carter” to wait upon 
him, and by a mass of restoratives, applied scientifically by this 
aged caterer to fast. boys, the bruises were soon healed. Marsh 
Pinkard underwent a similar treatment, though not wounded, 
and is now doing better. Charley Hollister and the Ken- 
tuckian are able to be about, and have been taken repeat- 
edly, the one for Arabi Pasha and the other for Admiral 
Nicholson of Egyptian notoriety. A telephonic communication 
was received from Billy Raggio, at Gallatin, where he had wan- 
dered after giving up his horse. He reported being footsore and 
financially embarrassed. Funds were at once telegraphed, and 
when he gets in to town all the members of the famous chase 
will have cas 

The hounds have, like chickens, come home to roost, and every 
possible attention paid to them. = will be ready a great deal 
sooner to take the field than any of their followers; but as soon 
as heads, arms and faces get well, the boys will go out a 
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THE RED IRISH SETTER GARRYOWEN. 


N ‘R. HILLIARD'S protest against Mr. Giltrap’s champion 
i red Irish setter Garryowen appears to have raised quite 
a breeze in the English journals. is some of Garryowen’s 
descendants in this country have made their mark upon the 
show bench, we append the following from the Stock Keeper, 
which will give our readers the gist of the matter: We haye 
received some additional correspondence relating to the set- 
ter Garryowen, and as there are some curious and novel state- 
ments made by one or two of the writers, it may be well to 
briefly review the re of the dog. He was originally 
called Shot, and was bred by Mr. H. 8. Moore, of Dublin, who 
sent him to a first-rate trainer; but the dog did not show any 
unusual intelligence, which was accounted for at the time by 
the low condition the dog was in. He was subsequently pur- 
chased by Mr. J. J. Giltrap, his present owner. When in the 
possession of the breeder the dog’s nose and eyes were of a 

‘flesh-color,” but when seen by Mr. Moore he “had great dif- 
ficulty in identifying the dog rom what he considered an al- 
teration in his appearance.” Mr. Giltrap “admits he has a 
fleshy nose, and I never heard of a dog having any other sort 
ofnose. Asto the color of it, [deny that it was ever black. It 
is a dark liver-color, and very much darker (as well as his coat) 
than when I bought him of Mr. Moore. He was then a miserable- 
looking creature, fullof worms, not a pick on him, withsunken 
eyes, a staring coat, and no feathering.” In this wretched state 
Mr. Giltrap purchased the dog, believing he was a good speci- 
men of an Irish setter. The transformation is attributed “in 
addition toimprovement by age, good care, a clean kennel, 
wholesome food, combined with regularity of feeding, a con- 
stant supply of pure water, and plenty of exercise.” And 
every one knows what an alteration can be made in the ap- 
pearance of poor, ill-conditioned dogs when well looked after, 
properly fed and exercised. We are not in a position to say 
whether the dog’s nose and eyes have or have not changed in 
color since he has been in the possession of his present owner; 
but it will probably be something new to most people to know 
that the color of the eye of a dog can be changed at the will 
of the owner any more than this can be done with the human 
eye. Aclearness and a an can undoubtedly be ob- 
tained either ina man ora dog when they are in a healthy 
condition, but that the natural color of the eye can be changed 
we do not believe. 

This dog, as well as Mr. Hilliard’s Comet, were exhibited at 
the Alexandra Palace Show; both owners were present, and 
Mr. Hilliard as well acquainted with the alteration in the 
dog’s appearance as later on, but instead of lodging a protest 
then, when the matter could have been thoroughly investi- 
gated, Mr. Hilliard waited until the Belfast and Bristol Shows 
when Garryowen’s owner was absent and not able to defend 
himself except by calling in two vets. 

But now comes a still more serious charge against Mr. 
Hilliard, inasmuch as Mr. Giltrap accuses him of exhibitin; 
dogs that had previously won three or more prizes, an 
should therefore have competed in champion classes instead 
of in open classes, both at Belfast and Portadown. At the 
latter show his dog Palmerston was disqualified for this very 
cause. If this is so, itisa very serious charge, and by no 
means adds to the reputation of Mr. Hilliard; for one could 
hardly think it poss'ble for an exhibitor not to be aware of 
the number of prizes his =e had previously won. Still it is 
possible Mr. Hilliard may he able to satisfactorily explain 
this matter. 

It appears to us that, finding his dog beaten, Mr. Hilliard 
became annoyed, and not making sufficient allowance for the 
improvement to Garryowen’s appearance, somewhat hastily 
came to the conclusion that thedos’s nose had in some way 
been tampered with, and hence the many long and personal 
letters which have appeared on this unpleasant subject. 


THE COLLIE AS A SPORTSMAN’S DOG. 


oo has been much complaint among en-and —_ 
keepers in reference to the hardness of the mouth of the 
retriever. I have very much —— through your widely-read 
poe to offer a remedy for thi nae and grievous complaint. 
have been experimenting on the collie as to his capabilities as a 
sportsman’s dog. I find him — oe way, and a superior 
worker to the retriever, with a beautiful soft mouth. To sports- 
men and gamekeepers I would recommend the collie, rough- 
coated (black and tan), as. superior dog in every way to the 
retriever, and by adopting the collie instead of the retriever they 
will have no more grumbling about hard mouths. The collie 
retrieves splendidly on both land and water. I had very little 
difficulty in training collie to his new calling. I do not think it 
cost me more than of the time that I would have required 
when training a retriever. The collie’s usefulness to sportsmen 
is of much value. I consider Iam conferring a great boon to 
rtsmen and ekeepers in offering them this experience of 
e collie through your valuable paper. A GAMEKEEPER. 








A co mdent forwards the following cutting, which ap- 

peared in the Huntly Express on this subject: 

I would have given my experience, as a gamekeeper, of 
what I think of the collie as a sportsman’s dog in your last 
week’s paper, but I have been very busy, and had not had 
time to write. I beg to state that I have the collie worki 
instead of the retriever, and I would not now give “collie” 
for twenty retrievers. It is a pleasure to see ‘‘collie” at his 
work, and the careful manner in which he collects the game; 

- he is as strong in the head as the retriever, and much softer 
in the mouth. “Collie” is a doggie that one can train to any- 
thing within the brute beasts’ power. ‘‘Collie” is born a true 


companion to man; I have therefore great pleasure in recom- 





mending him to my brother gamekeepers to work instead of 
the retriever. I would recommend gamekeepers to get the 
thoroughbred south long-haired collie. I got my collie from 
Haddington (off Champion—Highlander). In the North the 
breed of the collie is spoiled by the mixing of the breed _ with 
every mongrel up and down the country. Robbie Burns 
ives the true idea of a Scotch collie in his tale of the “Twa 
gs.” In reference to Luath, the ploughman’s collie, Robbie 
says: 
” His honest, sonsie, baws’nt face (or lang face) 
Aye gat him friends in ilka place. 
His breast was white, his towzie back 
Weel clad in coat o’ glossy black, 
His gawcie (or bushy) tail, wi’ upward curl, 
Hung o’er his hurdies wi’ a swirl. 


This is certainly the description of no mongrel cur, but a pic- 
ture of a collie of the best and purest Scotch breed. The re- 
triever isa mongrel, with breeds of the foxhound, Gordon 
setter, collie, Newfoundland, Labrador, and other mongrel 
breeds in him. The best way to train a collie is to use the 
same method as when training a retriever, with the exception 
of doing away with the whip, and using kindness and coax- 
ing instead. ‘‘Collie” cannot stand the whip; this is the 
reason why some of the shepherds’ collies are so much cowed 
—with using too much of therod. I hope that those who have 
well-bred collies in their possession will see that their breed is 
carefully cultivated, and get these mongrels cleared ovt of 
the country. Inclosing, I would recommend every game- 
keeper to work the collie instead of the retriever.—Live Stock 
Journal. 

COCKER JUDGING AT CLEVELAND AND TO- 

RONTO. 

Editor Forest and Stream: 

At the Cleveland Bench Show (1882) Mr. Kirk, in judging 
cockers, declared that he would award no honors to animals that 
failed to score 75 points of his scale. Several cockers which in 
the East would for good specimens were on exhibition. Of 
these Idol was deemed the best, but she obtained but 6214 points, 
the others less, and consequently no prizes or honors were 
awarded. Now I have care: read Mr. Kirk’s standard and 
scale of points and confess that I can find little fault with it as it 
appears on paper, and my conclusions were that Mr. K, had 
established an ideal scale under which no cocker, either black or 
liver and white, at Fst ey existing could secure a very high 
mark; that Mr. K. desired to create, as it were, a new animal 
rather than to compare the merits of those now bred and in use. 
Assuming such to be the case, I was greatly surprised on reading 
the report of the late Toronto show (FOREST AND STREAM Sept. 
21), Mr. K. again judging the cockers, to find that four prizes— 
first, second, hc and c—were awarded. The only inferences that 
I can draw from this are that Mr. Kirk at that show ape by 
some other standard, or that he lowered his limit law below 75 
points, or that Canadian cockers are much better than ours. I 
can hardly believe the latter to be the case, and therefore feel 
impelled to ask Mr. Kirk whether he has one rule for the Prov- 
inces and another for the States. GREENHORN. 

New Yorks, September, 1882. 


TRANSPORTATION OF DOGS TO HIGH POINT. 


Si misunderstanding having occurred in relation to 
the free transportation of dogs that were being taken 
South preparatory to the Eastern Field Trials, Mr. Leach 
explained the matter to the different railroad managers, and 
has received the following from the Pennsylvania Rai road 
Company. He presumes that the other roads will adopt the 
same course when they understand that the dogs must go 
some time previous to the trials instead of waiting until then. 
The letter is as follows: 


roam Railroad Company, Passenger Department. 

Office of the Eastern Passenger Agent, 849 Broadway, 
New York, Oct. 4, -1882. 

Gro. T. LEacu, Esq., care Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber & 


Co.: 

DEAR Sir—Referring tothe matter of transportation of dogs 
to take part in the trials of the Eastern Field Trial Club at 
High Point, N. C., our baggage masters have been instructed 
to pass such dogs, accompanied by an attendant, as may be 
offered, on presentation of a card signed by your secretary, 
Mr. Coster. Trusting that this arrangement will be satisfac- 
tory I am, Yours truly, 

SAMUEL CARPENTER, E. P. A. 


PRINCE ROYAL AND PRINCESS.—Incredible as it may 
appear, we have ascertained beyond all question that the 
Laveracks Prince Royal and Princess were killed at Aldridge’s 
after they had failed to realize the reserves set upon them. Of 
course, an owner can do what he likes with his own, but it is 
not a sportsmanlike action or one that savors of humanity to 
kill animals of note that have won our classic prizes at shows 
simply because they fail to realize a large amount of money. 
There were several present who would have given £50 for 
Prince Royal, and such a price always insures a dog being 
taken care of. A good home cotild have been procured for 
him, therefore, without any difficulty.—Kennel Gazette. 


THE ORGILL KENNEL-—We are sorry to learn that Mr. 
Edmund Orgill has decided to give up the breeding of pointers 


except such as he may require for hisownuse. Mr. Orgill 
has been the most successful breeder of fine pointers in this 
Steele’s Flake 


country. a —. a few years ago wit 
and Guide’s Lilly for the foundation, he has built up a kennel 
whose reputation is world-wide, and it seemsa pity that 
it should be broken up. He will retain Rush and Rue for his 
use in the field, and dispose of the others. We trust that they 
will fall into the hands of gentlemen qualified to appreciate 
their worth. 


HARDY’S DIANA RECOVERED.—Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.— 
After an absence of eighteen months I was able to trace and 
recover my old bitch Diana, dam of Clair, Clairine and Pollux. 
The case was tried this morning, and I recovered her, but was 
unable to fix the theft on the party in whose possession she 
was found.—EpDWarRD E. Harpy. 





KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 


W. G. H., Greenfield, N. H.—Can an all tan Gordon setter be pure 
blood? I have one whose parents were both black and tan and said 
to be full blood, but out of alitter from them three were black and 
tan and two alltan. The one I have is nearly as dark a liver color 
as an Irish setter, with white flecks on the breast. Ans. It is by 
no means a rare occurrence for the best bred Gordons to throw a red 
puppy. . 

A. C. F., Clinton.—I have a mastiff bitch whois troubled with a 
small raw t on topof her head at the base of the ear. It will 
apparently heal up and then break out all raw and bloody. There is 
no matter initand the dog is quite freefrom any humors. Her 
app+tite and general health is good. Ans. Cleanse thoroughly with 
soap and water, removing all scabs, etc., then dust on some pow- 
dered iodoform. Repeat in three days, and again if necessary. 


A. R. F., Meacham Lake, N. Y.—My old hound was taken about 
ten days 880; first loss of use of hind legs, after two or three days 
one of the fore legs became affected. He eats well and his eyes are 
bright. I gave him three Schenk’s pills yesterday. The only reason 
I can give for it is that he has been tied since last December with but 
little chance for exercise, as he = for the woods every time we let 
him out. He gets about to-day better than any time befcre; we let 
him run at now. We also have two collie pups about one year 
old, both of which have large lumps under their necks. I thought at 
first it was an enlargement of the glands and would gd away, but it 
shows no signs of it yeti does not appear to hurt them when handled 


unless very % ee is probably the cause of 
the loss of power and may be the result of old a eames as 
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you suggest, the result of want of proper exercise. Rub the limbs 

night and ae with volatile liniment and see to daily exercise. 

2. If the enlarged glands do not disappear after using daily for two 
weeks iodide of potassium ointment, show them to your family phy- 
sician, perhaps he will remove them for you. 


J, W. P., North Middletown, Ky.—My pointer dog has been sick about | 


two weeks; he coughs and gags without throwing up anything; it is 
much worse when taking exercise. otherwise he seems very well; is 
fed with scraps from the table; isin very good condition but not fat. 
He is four years old and weighs about fifty pounds; has never been 
sick tomy knowledge before. Please prescribe. Ans, Your dog 
has chronic bronchitis, for which a cough medicine containing two or 
three grains of iodide potass., given twice a day, would undoubt- 
edly be of benefit. 


L. E. A., Oneida, N. Y.—My hound, six months old, is broke out 
with a fine red rash that keeps him scratching all the time; his hair 
is very thin. I have been giving him sulphur and washing him with 
earbolic soap, which helps, but does not cure him. Please prescribe. 
Ans. Wash the animal thoroughly with strong soft soap suds, using 
warm water, then apply the following, rubbing it well in: Sublimed 
stilphur one dram, balsam of Peru one dram, lard two ounces. 
Apply this for three successive days, on the fourth day repeat the 
warm bath. Repeat this treatment at the end of a week if a cure is 
not effected. 


_B. R., New York.—My setter dog, aged 3 years 4 months, has been 
ailing some time; he seldom finishes a meal without throwing part 
of it up; he is very thin indeed; his eyes run; his nose is hot; for 
three months or more he has been losing his hair profusely. I do 
not think he has worms. Ans. If it were not for the age of the dog 
should think distemper might be the trouble. Your account of the 
symptoms is not explicit enough. We should know the kind of food 
given, character when vomited, digested or not, and general appear- 
ance, regularity of bowels and character of discharges, amount of 
exercise taken, condition of skin and coat. 


- KENNEL NOTES. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of charge. To insure 
san of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 
icalars of each animal: 
1. Color. 6. Name and residence of owner, 
2. Breed. buyer or seller. 
3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 
4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 
5. Date of birth, of breading or 9. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death. 10. Owner of dam. 
All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side of 
paper only, and signed with writer’s name. : 


NAMES CLAIMED. 


te See instructions at head of this colunn. 

Chance. By Mr. W.{Cleaver, Brooklyn, N. Y., for red and white 
setter dog, whelped April 1, 1882, by Mr. W. Hunter’s Gippo out of 
owner’s Nell. 

King Hal. By Mr. A. W. Hitch, Cleveland, O.. for liver and white 
pointer doz, whelped April 2, 1882, 7, Beaufort (Bow—Beulah) out of 
Fannie Turner (Sensation—Queen II.) 

Little Dott. By Mr. A. W. Hitch, Cleveland, O., for pointer bitch, 
whelped Aug. 10, by Lewis’s Rush (Duke—Nell) out of owner’s Nellie. 

_Teko. By Mr. W. F. Owens, Bergen Point, N. J., for lemon pointer 
pare weeeen May 9, 1882, by Sensation out of Dell II. (Duke— 

ueen). 

Bridgeport. By Mr. George C. Sterling, New York, for black, 
white and tan English setter dog puppy by Dashing Monarch out of 
Vannette. 

Nelly. By Mr. H. W. White, Yankton, Dakota, for English setter 
bitch. whelped Dec. 18, 1877, by Dash (Pride of the Border—Dora) out 
of Nellie (Gen. Beal’s imported Trap—Commodore Ammon’s Nettie). 

Kenza Frank. By Mr. H. W. White, Yankton, Dakota, for Gordon 
setter dog, whelped March 5, 1880, by Kenoza Kit (Doane’s Tom— 
Thompson's Bessie) out of Lock (Doane’s Tom—Fottler’s Pansy). 

Kitty. By Mr. H. W. White, Yankton, Dakota, for Gordon setter 
bitch, whelped Sept. 7, 1881, by Doane’s Tom (Dash-—-Fly) out of Lu- 
cille (Marble’s Grouse—Fottler’s Pansy). 

Feather. By Mr. A. Duane, Bergen Point, N. J., for liver and white 
Rewer doz, whelped May 9, 1882, by Sensation out of Dell II. (Duke— 


ueen). 
BRED. 


ee See instructions at head of this column 

Fly—FPilot. Mr. Richard Torpin, Jr.’s (Philadelphia, Pa.) setter 
bitch Fly to Mr. Samuel G. Dixon’s Gordon setter dog Pilot (Grouse— 
Maud), Sept. 27. 

Pixie—Tartar. Mr. Robert C. Cornell’s (New York) white and tan 
fox-terrier bitch Pixie (Gamester—Feefee) to Mr. J. Coleman Dray- 
ton’s Tartar (Jester Il.—Thyra), Oct. 5. 

Fannie Turner—Beaufort. Mr. G. H. Nixon’s (Leesburg, Va.) liver 
and white pointer bitch Fannie Turner (Sensation—Queen II.) to his 
Beaufort (Bow—Beulah). . 

Gipsy Girl—Rousseau. The Fairmount Kennel’s (Hyde Park, 
Mass.) St. Bernard bitch Gipsy Girl to their Rousseau, Oct. 1. 

Gretchen—Marko II, Tne Fairmount Kennel’s (Hyde Park, Mass.) 
St. Bernard bitch Gretchen to their Marko II. Oct. 5. 

Rose—Knickerbocker. Mr. Fred. Smith’s Ceneey City, N. J.) liver 
and white pointer bitch Rose (Duke—Queen) to Mr. Geo. L. Wilm’s 
Knickerbocker (Glenmark—Gir]), Oct. 3. 

WHELPS. 

ee See instructions at head of this column. 

Rose. The Westminster Kennel Club’s lemon and white pointer 
bitch Rose (Snapshot—Gypsie), Oct. 4, nine (six dogs), by their cham- 
pion Sensation. 

Eileen. The Borstall Kennel’s (Morristown, N. J.) liver and white 
sane bitch Eileen (Sensation—Daisy), Oct. 5, nine (two dogs), by 

eir Rab (Rush—Romp). 

Regia. Mr. Rodney Benson’s (New York) recently imported St. 
Bernard bitch Regia, Oct. 6, twelve (six dogs), by Mr. W. Smith’s 
(Sheffield, Eng.) Rollo, E. K. C. 8. B. 11,754; one bitch since dead. 

SALES. 

(= See instructions at head of this column. 

King Hal. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped April 2, 1882, by 
Beaufort (Bow—Beulah) out of Fannie Turner (Sensation—Queen IT.), 
by Mr. R. Nixon, Leesburg, Va., to Mr. A. W. Hitch, Cleveland, 


Bridgeport. Black, white and tan English setter dog puppy (Dash- 
ing Monarch—Vannette), . Mr. J. C. Higgins, Delaware City, Del., 
to Mr. George C. Sterling, New York. : 

Bub and Jenny. Black spaniels, dog and bitch, by champion 
Brush out of champion Rhea, by Mr. R. M. Lindsay, Scranton, Pa., 
to the Hornell Spaniel Club. Hornellsville, N. Y. 

Flora and Meg. Black spaniel bitches by Bub (Brush—Ruea) out 
of Jenny (Brush—Rhea), by Mr. R. M. Lindsay, Scranton, Pa., to the 
Hornell Spaniel Club, Hornelisville, N. Y. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 


W. H. B. wishes to learn of a good deer country in Ohio. 

W. H. B.—Deer are said to be plentiful in Sussex County, Va. 

D. U. P., New York.—We shall shortly publish the desired descrip- 
tion. 

H. J. B., Pittsburgh, Pa.—We know of no book on ferret manage- 
ment. 

J. F. B., Bangor, Me.—The semi-hammerless guns named are per- 
fectly reliable so far as we know. 

Rir.e, Brooklyn.—You can best determine the proper charge for 
your revolver by experimenting with it. 

Constant Reaper, New York.—Would a 10-bore 8% or Sone gun, 
choke bored, 32-inch barrels, be a better shooter than if it had 30-inch 
barrels? Ans. No. 

P. C.-E., Boston.—The advertiser of bird calls was Mr. Geo. W. Ed- 
wards, North Andover, Mass., but he has gone out of the business, 
being absent from home. 

T. M. P., New York.—I have a young setter bitch that retrieves, 
but bites her birds badly. Can you tell me how to break her of it? 
Ans. Read “Training vs. Breaking.” 

Dorsat Fry, Chicago.—For information about Florida shooting re- 
sorts You should consult back files of this journal. Read Barbour’s 
book on Florida, published by the Appletons, of this city. 

F. M. H., Tiffin, O.—What game can be found near Brainerd, Minn., 
from October 15 to November 15; I would like to spend a month in 
that locality this fall. Ans. Elk, deer and bear, wildfowl, grouse, 
ete. 

R., La Porte, Ind.—Can you or any of the readers of Forest AND 
STREAM give me epee z of Dr. . Jarvis’s imported Dick and 
Nellie. Also of Black Nell, imported By the Marshalls, of Virginia? 
Ans. Dr. Jarvis’s Diek was from a pair of Red Irish setters imported 
Uae Goodwin, of © mn, Mass. He was undoubtedly well-bred, 

ough nothing is known of his pedigree, Nellie was a white setter 











FOREST AND STREAM. 


bitch, with orange markings on head and body. Her eyes and nose 


were black. She was presented by Dr. Jarvis to a gentleman at 
Yonkers, N. Y. Nothing is known of her pedigree. Will some of our 
readers supply the information about Black Nell? 


W,. EE, Oil Creek Lake, Pa.—Wild rice should be sown in the 
fall or early spring. We do not know that there is any choice be- 
tween the several ‘‘brands”’ of seeds for sale by parties who adver- 
tise in this journal. 


R. A. O., Norton, Mass.—Is ‘‘Forest and Stream Bird Notes” ava'la- 
ble as a work of reference without “the first twelve volumes” of 
which it isan index? Ans. Yes. Fach reference is followed by a 
synopsis of the article. 

Grore14, Columbus, Ga.—1. How do cockers work their game? 
2. Are these breeds of dogs trained to tree birds, running trail silently 
and giving tongue when treed? 3. What could one so trained be pur- 
chased for? want one to tree turkeys. Ans. 1. Cockers are 
generally trained to work within gunshot. Many of them give tongue 
or whimper on trail. Others give tongue only when the bird flushes, 
while some work silently. We know of none for sale such as you de- 
scribe, nor do we know the price of a well-trained cocker. 


OsIoLio, New York.—A cousin and myself, both just coming of age, 
will inherit a fortune of $50,000, and desire to go to Texas and invest 
in stock raising. We have had no practical experienec, but have 
been “‘studying up” for the last three or four years. Would you or 
any of your readers kindly advise us how to undertake it, what our 
requirements would be, etc., and I should consider it a great favor. 
I was exceedingly interested in Maj. H. W. Merrill’s remarks on 
Texas. Ans. Weshould advise “Osiolio’ to make a trip to the cat- 
tle country, where he may, by personal inspection, learn the merits 
of — different sections and gain a knowledge of what will be re- 
quired. 








See the advertisement of the Scott Hammerless Gun, for sale by 
Wm. Read & Sons, Boston, Mass. This firm carries a large stock of 
the best sporting equipments.— Adv, 








Rifle and | Crap Shooting. 
COL. BODINE’S REPORT. 


T the regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the National 
i Rifle Association held on the 3d instant, the feature was an ex- 
tended report from Col. Bodine of his work as Captain of the Ameri- 
can Team of 1882. He has been chosen captain of the team for 1883, 
and will visit Wimbledon next July in that capacity. He says of the 
late match: 
To the President and Board of Directors of the National Rifle Asso- 

ciation of America: 

GENTLEMEN: Having been honored in being elected to the respon- 
aible post of Captain of the American Rifle Team which represented 
the National Guard of the United States in the late International 
Military Rifle match with a representative British Team from the 
Volunteers, I beg to transmit to you my heartfelt thanks for your 
hearty co-operation and liberal support, and also the thanks of my 
team for your bounteous provision for their comfort while engaged 
in the competitions, and on days of match, and for your earnest en- 
deavor to prema the efficiency of the team. 

Although unsuccessful in our efforts to obtain the victory, I feel 
that my men deserved success by their indomitable pluck, and stern 
resolve to win if possible. 

The late contest has given us a measure of the prowess of our op- 
ponents, and the efficiency of their arms. 

Iam entirely assured that this defeat will inure to our future suc- 
cess. Our National Guardsmen will spare no effort to reverse the re- 
sult of the late contest. 

I most respectfully present herewith a report of the late Interna- 
tional Match, under proper headings, of such matters as seem to me 
important: 

CONDITIONS OF MATCH, AND ITS CONSEQUENT REQUIREMENTS. 


The conditions of the late International Military Rifle Match, be- 
tween the National Guard of the United States and the Volunteers of 
Great Britain, were of a echarac.er to require a team of twelve men, 
representing different States, who were not only expert at the well- 
-known military ranges, but who nad a very considerable proficiency 
at the longer ranges. It was found easy to fill the first condition, 
but difficuit, Imay say impossible, to secure the last, for reasons 
well known to the board. I[t will require much laborious and pains- 
taking effort, and the necessary encouragement of our State or Na- 
tional Governments, and of patriotic individuals, together with the 
earnest support of the National Rifle Association, to secure any re- 
spectable number of men from vhich to pick our teams, if such teams 
are to be placed on an equal footing with British organizations. 

We have in our National Guard a spirit of emulation and a willing- 
ness to expend time and money in individual effort, which under 
present discouraging circumstances, is most commendable. 

The only other condition which I will notice under this head will be 
the arms which were to be used in the late match. 

It became apparent to those at all familiar with the matter that we 
vould require a new and effective arm, which would conform to all 
of the requirements of both short and long range work, while it must 
needs come within the rules for military rifles. And that it must be 
not what our Ordnance Boards and State governments declared to 
be a proper service arm, but it must conform most strictly to the 
service rules of the British Empire. We were obliged to disvard 
certain appliances with which we had become expert, and go back to 
obsolete forms which were known to be inferior. 

The task of producing this arm at short notice was undertaken by 
two of our prominent gunmakers, and as much accomplished, as 
under known difficulties could be expected; both produced guns of 
merit, and though they were defective in some minor particulars, 
noticeably in adaptationof ammunition, yet, with suchymodification as 
their use m this match has suggested, 1 feel warranted in saying that 
they will prove satisfactory. it would extend this article too much 
to explair. what I may think necessary to improve the arm. 

METHOD OF SELECTION OF TEAM AND ITS OFFICERS. 


I will only allu le to this subject very briefly, although I believe it 
of the utmost importance. 

The mode of selection of team by competition has only one advan- 
tage in matches of an international character. 

t is supposed to afford the means of most readily securing a rep- 
resentative team. Aside from this it has no merits and has been dis- 
carded in Great Britain for a number of years. Our own experience 
in this method of selection has proved its defects when applied to 
former teams, 

I will not attempt to suggest a method which would meet all the 
difficulties, but will only say that if the proper representation can be 
secured, the appointment system would result in good in many direc- 
tions. It would secure a more thoroug : subordination to its officers, 
and the best and most efficient men for the team. The appointment 
system would result in good in many directions, and this should 
commence with the appoimtment of the captain and his adjutant. I 
am fully convinced thatthe captain should be entirely relieved of 
the most unpleasant duty of selecting any portion of the shooting 
twelve. His work should commenca after his adjutant and the team 
had been selected, after which he should have supreme control, with 
power to displace any member, for what to him might appear suffi- 
cient cause, in favor of one of the reserve. He should also have the 
power of dismissal in cases of subordination or neglect of discipline. 


SELECTION OF ARMS TO BE USED IN MATCH. 


I cannot help expressing my regret that it could not have been 
found feasible to sooner appoint the committee, of which I had the 
honor of being a member, for the recommendation and selection of 
arms to be used in this match. t 

Iam nt prepared to say that it would have facilitated the earlier 
production of the arms. it is certain that the committee was ap- 
pointed too late, and that the production of the arm was so delayed 
that the -ompetitors who shot for places on team were either ey oe 
to use old and obsolete arms or shoot with new guns, which they had 
never seen before, and even of these only a few were available at this 
time. The new guns were coming in for some time after the team 
had been selected. And as the old guns were considered inferior, it 
was thought expedient to allow members to use the new guns outside 
of regular competitions. 

But I most emphatically, in all cases, charged each man in such 
cases to “‘Hold his grip on the old gun.” And when I discovered that 
he was not doing well with the new one I immediately set him back 
to his old one. ; 

I found that with one exception that the Bochardts brought for- 
ward for the match were chambered for the short shell. I caused 
these to be rechambered for a longer shell, in order to take the full 
charge and seat the bullet 3-10 of an inch. ‘This was done with good 
results. 

The result of all of these trials and am left in the hands 
of the shooting twelve, 9 Remington, 2 Sharps and 1 Hotchkiss. 


METHODS EMPLOYED IN EFFORTS TO SECURE THE GREATEST EFFICACY OF 


TEAM, 

After the selection of the fourteen men, and on my election as cap- 
tain, we commenced the regular system of practice with a view to 
improve in shooting and familiarize our men with their new guns 
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and peculiarities of the range. After three competitions, two addi- 
tional men were added to the team, making the full number sixteen, 
from which to select the final twelve. After some days of practice, 
I finally selected ten men, and shortly after this the remaining two. 
This last selection caused me much perplexity and led to some un- 
pleasant results, as one mentber was guilty of conduct subversive of 
discipline; this, with other eanses of a most reprehensible character, 
led me to arraign him before the team. They disposed of the case in 
a way which was satisfactory to themselves. 

I had intended to shoot the men i thtee squads of four men each, 
and shoot them around, but I finally concluded that this method 
would be defective, as with the crude sights entailed by conditions 
being obliged to discard the windgauge, the men were necessarily 
thrown almost entirely on their own resourees, the effective assist- 
ance being the caution afforded by long-range coaches as to sudden 
changes of wind. Their various opinions in regard to changes of 
light on their elevations were in most cases so different from those 
entertained by long range experts that they were left to themselves in 
this matter. 

It was evidently to be a match to be contested on the individua 
judgment of each man, except so far as his comrade could help him 
in a general way. And I venture to predict that only when our men 
have acquired sufficient experience to each stand on his own bottom 
at allof the ranges will our teams become the equals of the British. 
And I repeat here what I have said in public, that this is not a thing 
to be acquired in a month or a year.. With the windgauge much can 
be done with new men, but not as much as when using the fine or- 
thoptic sights on the smallbore. 

Ienjoined careful and systematic loading, and recommended to 
my team to use such form and materials as I knew to be best by long 
experience and careful experiment, and at last my advice assumed 
the form of an order. 

I, together with = adjutant, were indefatigable in our efforts to 
provide powder, bullets, shells, lubricants and wadding, and this was 
accomplished under great difficulties, as scarcely anything was 
forthcoming, except toward the closing days of the practice. 

I caused to be prepared for each man a table of the value of one- 
hundredth of an inch, or one point, for each of the six ranges, calcu- 
lated in accordance with the distance between sights, so that each 
man might know the exact value of the point at all the ranges, for 
either elevation or wind allowance, providing each with a copy for 
ready reference, so that feet, inches or points became interchange- 
able. As relating to gun or target, I enjoined the strictest attention 
at the firing points, the men being in squads of two, to the most care 
ful and uniform treatment of their rifles, the constant watching of 
conditions, and the proper entering of these conditions, and their 
scores each day on the score books provided. 

I caused to be kept by an adjutant a correct and minute record of 
each man’s elevation at all ranges, together with corresponding 
records of weather conditions. 

The men before commencing the opening at each range were 
cautioned to verify each other’s sights. These records proved of 
great use to us, although their efficiency wav somewhat impaired by 
the changes made in ammunition and guns. 

My greatest effort was in the direction of procuring the greatest. 
efficiency in work on the targets, and consequently my discipline of 
the men was most strict at the firing points. 

Aside from this I did not feel itincumbent on me to enjoin silence 
under the awnings, nor did I think it necessary to place my men in 
line, and at shoulder arms, to please the fastidious notions of those 
self constituted critics, whose pretensions far outstrip their know- 
ledge. 

The only difficulties in the way of prompt attention to orders grew 
out of the great time required in the preparation of ammunition for 
use each day, and the great want of proper yee tools for each 
man. My ins'ructions to my adjutant were to handle the men with 
forbearanc* and discretion, as most conducive to obtaining best 
results. His and my own constant care was to secure their greatest 
comfort and promote their greatest efficiency. I heard no com- 

plaints, and know of no cause for any. 


AMMUNITION—WHAT WAS USED, AND WHAT SHOULD BE USED, IN A 
MILITARY MATCH. 


My experience in this match has satisfied me that the ammunition 
to be used in military matches should be carefully loaded, if possible, 
under the eye of the captain, by experts who are skillful in the work, 
and that no man, after becoming a member of a team, should be 
permitted to fire a round of ammunition loaded by himself. 

The uncertaiuty of what guns would be adopted for use in this 
match, and their late procurement by members of team, and the 
failure of the companies to supply what was necssary, either in a 
fixed shape, or the materials for loading the same, entailed upon us 
all of the uncertainties incident to this state of things. 

1 was obliged to allow each member to load his own ammunition, 
but I charged him to make no useless or hazardous experiments. I 
gave him such directions as I knew to be best by long experience, 
and so far as possible provided him with wadding imported by myself 
some years since, and the same as used by the British team. I pro- 
cured the best lubricants obtainable, and also procured materials and 
had lubricant made. I supplied my team with tools and implements 
to facilitate their loading. I found, however, a most reprehensible 
disposition to depart from my instructions, which can only be par- 
tially excused by the prompting motive. Each man was exceedingly 
anxious to secure any advantages over his fellows in their struggle 
to obtain a place on the shooting twelve. I found in one instance. 
which will serve as an example, that six or eight of the men had 
taken the recommendation of a member of known experience, and 
had been using for a week the composition known as the Bracket 
powder (a preparation of nitro-glycerine and some other substance), 
placing from four to eight grains in bottom of shell, under the black 
powder, in order as they delared to clean their guns. 

This was destructive of even shooting, and further it vitiated all 
previous records of elevations. I learned of this by accident, and 
stopped it at once, and by severe censure caused them to adopt the 
system at all times recommended by myself. 

We found a radical defect in the shell for new guns; they were too 
long and too large: they required reducing after each discharge, 
and the tools for doing this were defective, causing the bullet to be 
seated crooked. I at ast observed one small tool, and this had to 
serve for all the men; I sent the remainder to a gunsmith, but he 
could not improve them. This want of tools kept the men up as late 
as midnight reloading their ammunition, and often delayed work in 
the morning, the shells being too long necessitated the using of too 
much powder or else the fitting up with too much wadding. The 
experiments made with these shells at the factories were fallacious 
as the excess of lubricant used has been discarded long ago by all 
experts. 

The patching of bullet was defective for dirty shooting on account 
of being so thin and delicate that the powder crust if not fully satu- 
rated with moisture by breathing in barrel would scrape it off, or if 
bullet was allowed to remaini n barrel for a few seconds before firing, 
the paper would become saturated and pulpy, and in this case 
would become displaced and produce bad results, besides leading of 
the gun. I prepared a preparation, of which vaseline was the base, 
which remedied the last difficulty. We needed a thicker patched builet, 
but time would not permit of any change. 


MORALE OF TEAM, AND ITS EFFECT ON THE DISCIPLINE OF TEAM. 


At no time, even when the outlook was most discouraging, did any 
of the members of the team show any demoralization; on the con- 
trary, they one and all showed a cheerful alacrity and a grim deter- 
mination to ‘shoot for all they were worth.” I am proud to say this 
for them, as the comments of the press were most discouraging—the 
reporters vicing with each other in laudation of our opponents, 
which we thought to be quite proper, as we admired their skill our- 
selves, but surely it was not necessary to deprecate and decry the 
earnest efforts of our team, when they were fighting an up-hill battle 
under insuperable difficulties, and this for the honor of our National 
Guard. 

COMPARISON OF ARMS USED BY EACH TEAM. 

The arms used by the British Team were undoubtedly superior to 
ours in many particulars. They are the product of the keenest 
rivalry between several prominent British makers, backed by capital 
and scientific talent stimulated by the expectation that such arm as 
may prove best will be the one ado ted to replace the present service 
arms—the Snyder and the Henry-Martini—neither of which are popu- 
lar with the soldiers or officers. a ; 

Our guns were extemporized in haste for the occasion, and it 
would f almost a miracle if at so short a notice our makers had 
succeeded in producing a gun fully equal to the British erm. 

But our makers are second to none in the world, and, given the 
tiv e and the necessary inducements, no one can doubt their ability 
to produce a military, as they have a sporting or long-range arm, 
which will be superior to any in the world. 

The present gun used in the team I feel assured will, with some 
slight changes, which I have indicated, prove equal to the British; 
it may prove superior. 

POSITIONS IN FIRING. 

I wish to earnestly recommend the following —— in firing: 

At 200yds., the left hand should be placed in the military position, 
and if it is shoved out or extended rather farther on the barrel than 
is uired in this position, it will be found an advantage. ‘The right 
shoulder should be thrown back and the body rest squarely on both 
feet, which should be about fifteen inches apart, and in a natural 
and unconstrained position. 

In the prone m the hand should grasp the barrel in front of 
action, the ly and legs should lie obliquely to the left, and the 
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shifted to the opposite quarter, and instead of the rear fishtail of the | Rein; last, H. Eibsen. Pool Target—ist prize, D. Miller. Target of 
first day, blew a gale of fifteen or twenty miles an hour from the | Honor—A. H. Anderson, G. Jomer, 65 rings; E. Holzmann 64, J. 
northwest 10 to 11 o’clock; day fair, with dark masses of clouds flit- | Schuetz 68, Ch. Rein 62, W. Balz 60, Ww. Seppenfeldt, J. Garrison, 59; 
ting across the sky, producing sudden changes of light, one of the | G. Zimmerman 57, E. one 55, H. Eibsen 49, J. Luft, H. Hackmann, 
most perplexing of the many changes which riflemen have to en- | G. Messerschmidt, 48; H. ee 46, L. Vogel 42, H. Wragge 38, H. 
counter, the wind graduaily slackening at the last range. Guenther 37, John Maher, Tebrich, Hitzel, H. Bendheim, 33; 8. Wais- 

In meee. this report to a close, Ican only add that, so far as | senmuller, H. Dreher, 30; G. Muller 28. 

our honorable body is concerned, if securing a match with the Brit- BOSTON, MASS., Oct. 7.—There was a large attendance of riflemen 
ish Volunteers was your only object, then you have been saccessful; | at Walnut Hill to-day. A strong wind prevailed, blowing from 7 to 8 
but if the efficiency of the National Guard as against the volunteers | o’clock. Appended are the leading scores at the 200yds. fired over. 


right shoulder should be somewhat withdrawn, as in this 

tion the recoil is much less severe than when taken squarely on 
he shoulder. For the a eee there can be no doubt but the 
back position is incomparably the best, for, except that the si ht 
may not be quite so clear, all other considerations point to t is 
position as the proper one for the skirmish line or for the long range 

















expert. ‘ 
“Knd now that the wind gauge has been adopted and issued to the 
British troops, we shall again return to its use in all matches and 



















i which will facilitate the seeing more 

caaily ete benk ae ? - of Great Britain was to be the test, then this match is worthless, as Creedmoor Match. 
WITH SMALL BORE, OR WHAT HAS BEEN the arms used are much too costly and in some respects wholly unfit | A Duffer (mil) 4% ALaw..... se ash ahaeeoeae 43 
MUATARY SHOOTING. COMPARED oe RANGE WORK. for rough military usage; they are in every sense longrange small- | J B Fellows..............--..+-++ WE NE, PN 6 co nina pceng Vs beoanng 43 
T think that eee ean at acosd celtreliant military shot | POFes, except in sights. ‘On the side of the British these fine guns | E Burleigh................. TMB WORDEN ce i osch cs cnaecdetas eckien 43 
~ at gah Sod fy oa & all bore shot. But 15 re. | Were used by longrange experts of ten or twenty years’ experience. DA OBO wa o's v diceiscecesee ..46 C Weston (mil) ................. 42 
can soon become & § os — cede f have tested one of those guns since the match, and they are equally | W Williams........... 2-44 TACODD........ ccc rccceeeeeses 42 
vthe Scamaabetnanaie proficiency as a military shot entails fine. I can pronounce it equal to our fine longrange guns for ac- | W Fisher..... ice agent re J ‘ — pers ier oT ae 42 

e curacy. ictory Medal Match—Creedmor farget. 
eee aaeener ee ee or — Had this match been with service guns, and at military distances | E F Richardson OB ADM Re efi ieiak v2 Se 47 
culteneudien ataienan with which he tees his ventas weapon —say up to 600yds.—the chances of our winning would have been | R F Eaton.................. 4B WO COUp...... 5... cscqeecscoees 47 
P' difficul y f recruiting the ranks of our militar matks- most favorable, and such a match would have determined the com- | A F Francis................. se EER decasune son dndar nice tned 45 
aunt or sxeneauperts e y parative merits of the guns in practical use in both countries, as well J 0 Barker Rene anes eine oe % SOORE. «ccs sine voce nwowceniiea 45 
; < _ | as the skill of each in their use. But the past match has only prove WS chavadeeeas” aeacee ae 4 
RAs anny 4 ee eee oe. oc he | that the British, having, by an expenditure of time and money, pro- tch—Mass. Target. 
. ache 2 rd p ere anaes ot light and slight Reatabesn of duced a long-range gun for a special purpose, have also educated a ...96 SH Sturgis a suiakinsledias teen eaean 90 
ind, the effects of which are more easily appreciated on the fine class of men to use them in matches which are of much of the same ae ..95 WC Coup... .89 
eo , the effects y nga ged = other — bore — Lew a _— aay — ee etree ee ’ : A ane » ii o 
; i in each, while our weakness is the result of a total neglect of all o Y EM sie-28)s's's ni annie Sia eichk weaned | eer 9 
My papeanes . nt Se Jon eee et, S ney oe the essentials necessary to a contest of this special character. But Sharpshooters’ Match—Mass. Target. 
ee its peneeet whe BF aha athe caeelee-og any Sad cieataal. such a match ofa purely military character could not be arranged, J N Frye bh ote mage nec ereen 0 E A Borel De ais ehasicecaaaso mates 7% 
’ ane ’ - | and consequently you had no choice. We ics Neluiascreibsa bin RA cinta 7 DG i ccd scesvaessnevareeen 
I satisfied myself of this in the last match, and only went thypugh the It was a match in which the British was to have carte blanche as| JB Fellows nid nekwenipeas apn sioeare 7 


motions to satisfy the public and prevent strictures from the press. 

The leader of the British team told me on several occasions that he 
deemed it impossible to coach a military team, and that he onl 
cautioned his men occasionally as to radical changes. This was all 
my coaches could do, and if more was attempted it only confused 
the men. 

The last man in a squad can be of assistance in putting the leading 
man of the succeeding squad on the target, and where two shoot in 
squads, they will soon become used to each other’s methods and 
sighting, and can be of much mutual assistance. Men should be 
squadded, with a view to their most harmonious . action, and this in- 
volves several considerations. 

Long range, small bore work is of incalculable advantage in bring- 
ing out and developing the capacity of the arm, and directing atten- 
tion to all matters of improvement in military arms. And all such 
improvement has heen worked out and determined s»lely by small 
bore work, with fine orthoptic, Vernier sights. 

It is exceedingly interesting to trace the history of small bore 
shooting, from the first successful experiments of an English officer, 
General Jacobs, in India, down to- Whitworth, Rigby and Metford, 
and more recently by our own great makers since 1870; and to notice 
how steadily the improvements in the purely military gun has kept 

ace with the small bore. And in this connection, I will repeat what 

have said before your honorable Board on previous occasions, that 
long range, small bore shooting is the corner-stone of all shooting. It 
should never be ailowed to languish, as when an interest in this ac- 
quirement ceases all shooting will depreciate. 


WHAT OUR EXPERIENCE IN THIS MATCH INDICATES, AND WHAT OUR NE- 
CESSITIES REQUIRE IN THE COMING MATCH. 

Our experience in this match has demonstrated two things beyond 
adoubt. One is that our present gun is defective in some important 
particulars, and the other that our best military shots need much 
more —— at the long ranges. The matter at this time need- 
ing most prompt attention is that of procuring an arm, either by 
some modifications of the present one, or a new one, which, from 
careful experiments and comparison, with fine sights, will show itself 
equal at least to the English gun, and now that we have their guns, 
this comparison can be easily made. If our makers cannot produce 
such a gun at short notice, then it becomes a question as to whether 
it may not be expedient to procure guns from abroad to use until 
such time as our makers can produce an arm which will be equal to 
the British. This, lacknowledge, would be humiliating, but better 
so than to attempt to repeat our last costly experiment, and subject 
our team and its officers, and through them the National Guard, to 
defeat as a foregone conclusion. 

The arm mnst be procured at once, or with the least possible delay, 
and placed in the hands of competent men, and work commenced at 
once and carried through the winter at Creedmoor and other con- 
venient ranges where suitable sbelter and fire can be afforded. When 
you consider that the match comes off in the middle of July, you will 
see that, as outdoor practice commences about the 25th of April to 
ist of May, there would be only at best about six weeks for practice 
in the spring before sailing. The team must be selected, or at least 
put in shape for selection, this fall, or we will be in no condition. 

The above matters should be carefully considered, and if what is 
suggested is impracticable, then it is well to discuss the only alter- 
native, which would be the opening of negotiations with the British 


to conditions or no match at all. Under these circumstances, I think The following are prize winners in the matches which recent] 
it was wise to have the match, and it is our duty to see to it that no | closed at Walnut Hill: Creedmoor match—First class: E. F. Richard- 
exertion is spared to —— our deficiencies both as to guns and the | son, O. M. Jewell, J. B. Fellows, W. Charles, R. Davis, W. Gardner, 
experience to use them at long-range. as it is evident that all future | J. N. Frye. Second class: S. Mourner, F. Wallace, W. Fisher, J. 
matches will now be determined at the longer distances. Borden, A. B. Archer, J. A. Cobb, C. H. Russell, C. Weston. Deci- 

I have thought it unnecessary to report scores in detail,or toremark | mal match: E. F. Richardson, O. M. Jewell, W. Charles, F. J. Rob- 
on individual efforts, for the reason that all such matters having | bert, R. Davis, W. Gardner. Three hundred yard match—W. Charles, 
been reported most fully in the daily papers, would seem to render | J. B. Fellows, R. Davis, J.. N. Frye, E. F. Richardson, W. Gardner. 
this of no interest. This report could not be properly closed without | Rest match—E. F. Richardson, J. B. Fellows, J. F. Brown, W. Fisher, 
a hearty recognitien of the services of several gentlemen, and also | C. E. Berry, Salem Wilder, G. W. Whitcomb, L. Saunders. 


of my adjutant, Chas. F. Robbins. I can only say of him that my| MASSACHUSETTS STATE SHOOT.—In accordance with orders 
intimate acquaintance with the man and my appreciation of his ex- | from the office of the Adjutant-General, a State rifle competition. con- 
ecutive abilities has been fully sustained by his services in the late | sisting of a company team match, an officers’ match and soldiers’ 
a. He has oe —_ six weeks entirely to this task, and | match, will be held at the State camp ground, South Framingham, 

Ve “ay bo a ab ‘: rs —— and efficient officer. on Oct. 17. The only arms authorized are the breech-loading rifle in 
b w . fA ender the thanks of myself and team to Messrs. Rath- | use by the militia. No piece will be wiped during the competition. 

—- e Forest and ee their earnest endeavor to promote | Sights will be such only as were issued with the rifles; they may be 
the efficiency of the team. ‘Their task, which proved a most perplex- | blackened with smoke, but no filling or other alteration will be per- 
ing one, was continued at my request, with a hope to bring some- | mitted. The minimum trig; aut will be six pounds, and each 
thingfout of it at last. but it proved a hopeless task to attempt to coach | piece will be tested before ring. No two conipetitors will be al- 
a military team, on any plan — le to former long range con- | Jowed to fire with the same rifle.. Ten shots will} be fired by each 
tests. Had the wind gauge been allowed they could have made their | officer and man in the respective competitions at 200yds. No sight- 
experience available. - ing shots. Position standing; firing from the right shoulder, without 

I beg to apologize for this lengthy and somewhat discursive report. | artificial rest. Ammunition will be issued at the firing points, and 
I felt that the dry statistics properly pertaining to a paper of this | placed in charge of the register keeper, who will see that each man, 
character would be of little interest to your honorable body or to the upon taking position to fire, is properly supplied. The use by a com- 
public. Joun Bovine. | petitor of any other than the ammunition provided by the State, or 

BROOKLYN, Oct. 2, 1882. in any way tampering with that issued, is prohibited. 

WORCESTER, MASS., OCT. 5.—The fall series of matches under 
the auspices of the Worcester Rifle Association. 

The wind was from 9 to 12 o’clock by the dial, while the light was 
very unfavorable. The following matches have been arranged to take 
place between now and January 1883. 

Match A—Creedmoor target; distance, 200 yards; position, standing; 
rounds, ten (10); rifle,any within the rules; entries unlimited at 15 cents 
each to members; prizes to be won on the aggregate of each compet- 
itor’s best five scores, to count in the order made; rifle with 
military or open sights to be shot without cleaning during each score; 
military rifles allowed 7 points, and other rifles with open sights. 5 

ints, on the aggregate of five scores. Prizes: First, 12 per cent of 

talentry fee; second,10 per cent; third, 8 per cent; fourth, 7 per cent; 
fifth, 6 per cent; sixth 5 per cent. 

Match B—Massachusetts target. conditions and prizes same as 
match A, except military rifles are allowed 20 points and other rifles 
with open sights 15 points on the aggregate of five scores. 

_Match D—Ring target, distance, 200 yards, any position or rest; 
rifle any within the rules; entries unlimited at 15 cents each to mem- 
bers. Prizes to be won on the aggregate of each competitor’s best 
three scores, which must be made on three different match days, only 
one —e being counted the same day. Prizes same as in matches 
Aand B. 

At to-day’s meeting records were made as follows: 

Mass. Target—Possible 120. 
I covet 5.050 ssowagscns cca vasonen 101011 7111012 910 9~99 
PEMD sd oc cae coeweskernsecsu wes 9 10 10 10 12 6 10 11 10 10—98 
Ns os noosa badeege co esenoe 91210 911 9 711 10 10—98 
Sb NE vie nase aains ue gait wataalh: ans ol 610 8 9 1111 10 12 10 10—97 












RANGE AND GALLERY. 


CREEDMOOR—OCTOBER PROGRAMME. 


LEVENTH and 14th.—The “‘Qualification” Match of i882.—Open 
to members N. G. 8S. N. Y. and N. R. A., the former being in 
uniform (jacket, cap and belt) may count scores made as | ragged 
qualifying them to shoot for the N. Y. State Marksman’s Badge, pro- 
vided that they use the State Remington rifle, 100 and 300y is. ; stand- 
me at 100, kneeling at 300yds. Five shots at each distance with any 
military rifle. Entries, fifty cents each. Re-entries permitted at 
the discretion of the executive officer, but only the highest score to 
count. To the competitors in each competition making the five 
highest aggregate scores, sixty per cent. of the entrance money will 
be equally divided. 
11th and 14th.—The ‘‘Champion Marksman’s Badge” Match of 1882. 
Open to allmembers of the N. G. 8. N. Y. and N. R. A., the latter, 
however, ¢not_ being eligible to win the principal prize. Distances 
200 and 500yds., five shots at each distance. Weapon, the Reming- 
ton rifle, N. Y. State model. Position standing at 200yds.; any, with 
head to the target, at 500yds. Entrance fee, fifty cents—competitors 
allowed re-entries in each competition at the discretion of the execu- 
tive officer, but only the highest score tocount. Members of the N. 
G. 8. N. Y. in uniform (jacket, cap and belt) may count their scores 
made in this match as a for the N. Y. State marksman’s 
badge," provided that, if ordered, they have attended (or do once 
through the season attend) general practice, and provided they have 





Association looking to the postponement of this match for one year. | Previously qualified in the ‘Second Class” (100 and 300yds. See 

I think that a frank and fakr statement being made as to what may | “Qualification Match.’’) s : ; Creedmoor Target—Possible 50. 

prove to be insurmountable difficulties to sending a team next year |, First Prize.—A gold champion marksman’s badge of 1882, offered | Stedman Clark............... .... 4... 54544445 4 4-4 

would receive courteous attention. Sg Brig. Gen. Alfred C. Barnes, general inspector of rifle practice, S. | V. W. Eames......................2005 854444465 4 441 
If this was done and the public given to understand the matter | N. Y. The badge to become the property of the competitor who T. Hemry.......---.- 20-0 2-eeeeeeceeeee 444483448 4 0-# 


at 
the close of the season of 1882, shall have won it the greatest number 
of times. In case of a tie, the highest aggregate score of all the 
competitions participated in up to that time to decide. Winners of 
former champion marksman’s badges to be handicapped five points 
at each competition. Ten other prizes (silver medals) presented by 
the N. R. A. to the ten highest competitors in order of merit. The 
same man can only win one medal during the season. 
lith, 14th, and 2ist.—‘‘Army and Navy Journal Revolver’? Match.— 
Open to members of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and National 


Ring Target, Rest—Possible 120. 
H. T. Farrar 12 12 12 12 11 1112 9 10 .1—112 
M. G. Fisher .11 6 9 9 811 8 911 10— 92 
Rs fb ace wsorsices cesliwe RUbCs 811 9 812.6 912 7 7—90 
GARDNER, Mass., Oct. 5.—At the last meeting of the Gardner 
Rifle Club the members tried their skill at 200yds., off-hand, inch 

ring and Creedmoor target combined: The score was as follows: 
R. >. _. & Totals. 


fully, I am of the opinion that it would not lose interest in the match, 
as the constant practice for this purpose would keep up the public 
interest. 

And if this could be accomplished, Ihave no doubt but that by 
July, 1884, we would be fully able to place ourselves on an equal 
footing with our opponents. You are, however, to judge of this 
matter, and in your collective capacity arrive at a proper conclusion, 

I make this suggestion with a full knowledge of the very grave im- 








rtance of the subject in an international point of view, and with a | ¥ are : . 1 GF ON 55 650 cscs 100 8949 94 47 194 (96 
Feeling that our pledge for a return match next year must be ful- | Guard or Militia. Weapon, any Army or Navy revolver with trieger | A Mathews ... 91 46 101 49 192 95 
filled, unless Great Britain freely accedes to our request. pull of ibs. or over. Regular service »mmunition to be used. Ke- | G R Pratt 8645 7 44 163 89 

Is it wise under any circumstances to ask this concession? If we | Volver to be brought unloaded to the firing point. Three entries al- | § L Walker... 7 44 82 46 159 «9 
can procure proper guns, either through alterations in the Reming- | lowed on each day that match is shot; six shots at each entry. En-| B Williams.... 7% 44 7 44 158 «88 
ton now out or can procure other guns at short notice, we can do | trance fee, 50c; five entries taken together in one name, $2. Re-| W C Loveland... ee: ae % 45 1388 8&7 
much earnest work this fall and winter, and I have no doubt arrive eaamiaig yma gh een ga ing an a i rest, to c Merritt Bee eee teaeee 70 45 67 48 137-88 

‘ i var: i S . ce, s. at th : zet. Sumner 4 7 
at & fair proficiency before ee year; but I repeat again that 1st. Prize.A fine Webley lai Rereeaiie d “seme. Ann, ol shotgun, , oe 112 = 88 


it mainly depends on our being able to procure the guns; and of the 
two dilemmas, viz., going abroad to procure the -_ or asking them 
to defer the match for a year, I must say I much prefer the last, as 
half the eclat of winning would be lost if we had to go to them for 
guns. I earnestly hope that neither will be necessary, but it would 
not be wise to shut our eyes to what may become inevitable. 

If the match must be shot next year, then our duty is plain. Shut 
out all speculations as to chances and by hard work go in to win. If 
we spare no effort, then if defeated again, it will bring no disgrace, 
cut onlyintensify our determination. 

In any event, it is absolutely necessary to proceed at once to appoint 
a committee for procurement of guns,‘another for the procurement of 
necessary funds; and if the appointment of the officers of the coming 
team was made at once it would ensure promptness and despatch in 
many matters of importance, as there is an absolute necessity that 
much experimental work should be done at oncé in order to be able 
to decide on the arm to be used. 

If this is left to the factories, I fear that we shall be in the same 
shape next year as in this, and I hope we shall not have a recurrence 
of this experience. 

OBSERVATIONS ON CONDITIONS OF WEATHER AND ITS EFFECTS ON DAYS OF 
MATCH. 

The weather conditions on days of match were of such an unusual 
character as to render useless all experience had by my team on any 
previous days of — since the assemblage of the team for com- 

titions. In fact it was such an experience as is rarely met with by 

he oldest habitues of Creedmoor. If the days of the match had been 
of the general characters of our pratice days, we would have been 
beaten; zo I feel warranted in saying we should have reduced the 
lead of the British Team at least 100 points. The conditions, although 
not conducive to highscores for our opponents, yet were such as 
favored them as regards winds most prevalent at Wimbledon. The 
greater experience also enabled them to combat its difficulties with 
greater success than could be expected from my team. 

On Thursday, September 14, the first day of the match, the wind 
was strong and gusty, the dial marking V.to VII. The light was 
bright and sky clear. 

The barometric, thermometric and observations of wind as fol- 


BRINTON, N. J.—The October programme at the Brinton 
opened on Tuesday last with the Markaman's Day. Ati1A. eum 
snot the match for the State prize for military teams, offered by the 
Commander-in-Chief on behalf of the State. It was open to teams 
of twelve from any regiment, battalion or battery of the National 
Guard of the State, to appear in their corps uniform; 200 and 500yds., 
five rounds, with the Statearm. Entrance fee $1 perman. The first 
prize, a silk flag, to be held one year, and to be won three times for 
ownership. It was held by the team of the Ninth Regiment, who 
have won it twice, in 1879 and 1881. On Tuesday, also, was shot the 
match for the Sterling Badge, open to any member of the N. G. S. 
N. J.; 200 and 500yds; any military rifle, five rounds. Entrance fee 
fifty cents. The oe must be won three times. It was won in 1878 
and 1879 by Capt. T. W. Griffith, and in 1880 by Col. J. M. Dart, and 
in 1881 by Col. G. E. P. Howard. On Tuesday, also, was awarded the 
McClellan Gold Badge, which goes to the marksman making the high- 
est score in the military team match for State prize, the Headquarters 
N. G. Match, or the match for the Sterlin, Dades. This ge was 
held by Capt. Griffith, who also won it in 1879. 

At 3 o’clock P. M. was shot the Directors’ Match, for directors and 
honorary directors of the Svate Rifle Association, distance 200yds., 
a an — The prize is the Directors’ gold badge, won in 1880 

y Dr. J. M. . 

On Thursdays, October 5, 12, 19 and 26 will be shot the match for 
the Champion Marksman’s badge of 1882, open to all New Jersey 
Guardsmen, distance 200 and 500yds., five rounds, any military rifle. 
On the same dates will be shot the Special Military Match open to all 
distances 200, 500 and 600yds., grize a gold badge. Next Saturday. 
and on October 14, 21 and 28, will be shot the Military Rifle Match, 
open te all New Jersey Guardsmen and members of the State Rifle 
Association, distance 200ydr., ten rounds, any military rifle, three 
prizes. The Military Match, distance 200yds, ten rounds, any rifle 
four prizes, will be shot next Saturday and on October 14, 21 and 28. E 


- THE TRAP. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 9.—Enclosed find scores of the sixth 
shoot for the : a of the Narragansett Gun Club, held = their 


choke bored and with rebounding locks. Value, $200. Presented by 
Col. Wm. C. Church on behalf of the Army and Navy Journal. The 
gun to be shot for monthly, and to become the property of- the com- 
petitor, whose five best scores made previous to the close of the sea- 
son of 1883, shall nave averages the highest. Also 20 per cent. of the 
entrance money to maker of the — single score at each compe- 
tition. 2d, 3d and 4th prizes. each, 10 per cent. of the entrance 
money. ‘The divisions of the entrance money to be awarded at each 
competition. The executive officer will establish such rules to govern 
the shooting as may be considered necessary for safety. 

18th, 2ist, 25th and 28th.—‘‘International Military Practice Match.” 
—Arranged with a view to affording practice to those interested in 
the British-American match at Wimbledon in 1888. Open to all com- 
ers. Distance, 600, 800, 900 and 1,000yds. Seven shotsateach. Any 
military breech-loading rifie, wind-gauge rmitted, and other 
conditions, except uniform. as ininternational match of 1882. En- 
trance fee, $1. Prizes at this and at the 2d, 3d and 4th competitions, 
50 per cent. of the entrance money; 20 per cent. to the first, 15 per 
cent. to the next, 10 per cent. to the next, and 5 per cent. to the next 
at each competition. 

18th and 28th.—The ‘‘Rapidity’”’ Match.—To be shot at Creedmoor 
twice each month until prize is finally won (unless otherwise specified). 
Open to all comers. byds., any rifle with open sights, magazine 
guns to be used as single loaders. Competitors must take to the 
firing point not exceeding twenty cartridges. Entries, 50 cents each; 
three re-entries allowed. At the sound of bugle or other signal each 
competitor opens fire at his own target, and continues loading and 
firing until the second signal (sixty seconds after first). A deduction 
of 5 points will be imposed for Ist—Each shot fired before the first 
signal. 2d—For each shot fired after the second signal. 3d—For 
each shot signaled on the target in excess of twenty. pemses will 
be tested at the firing point. Prize.—An elegant gold medal, pre- 
sented by Mr. Pierre Ednillara, Jr. To be won three times (not 
necessarily consecutive) before becoming personal property of win- 
ner. Half the entrance fees in each match will be divided equally 
among the three highest competitors at each competition. 

18th and 28th.—The ‘‘Carton” Match.—Open to all comers. 200- 
yds., me position. Any rifle, military’s to fire five shots, anv’s four 




















lows : f shots. Four inch Cartons only to count. Entries, 50 cents each. | grounds, Oct. 5, 1882. The trap threw low and swift, and as there 
he " Wind miles Not more than six re-entries permitted on one day. At the end of | Was & poor light, the scores were much below the general average. 

oe mugger. ee. per hour. four matches the competitor having made the greatest number of | WG Crandall. 00011 11011 11111 01011—14 
16 A. M. x 2 cartons in all competitions to be awarded 20 per cent. of the total | GW Cary................ pdlee teen --11110 01111 00109 11111—14 
_ 90.95 al : entrance fees received; the next greatest number 15 per cent., and | WH Waterman -O1110 00011 11121 11110—14 
— ms $1 the next 5 percent. At each competition the first man to receive | J.B Valentine.....................22. 222. 100j1 01111 10100 11110—13 
. M. =. = 9 10 per cent., the next 8 per cent., the next 6 per cent., the next 5 per | E W Tinker.....................2.--.-20e. 10011 11110 10110 11100—13 
Bes 29.86 Be 9 coat, the next 4 per cent. and the sixth and lest $ por cent, of the | @ TABIOMY................sscccsecscess 00110 00101 00101 01001— 8 
Fite 99.81 74 - total entrance fees. $ ——_ 00000 01110— 8 
RESULT OF SHOOTING. : NEW YORK, Oct. 4.—The Seppenfeldt Rifle Club held its prizeshoot- | L Bennett................ .202 cceececeees 01010 061000 01001 10000— é 
; Americans. British. ing at 200 yrds., in Jones’ W: 3 oo aer- Cash prizes of $250. The | GT Crandall..........................25- 00010 00011 10000 11000— 6 
SM so 5 dans adap baccebhnba cus sthentoc ened 331 340 leading scores were: Ring Target—E. Holtzmann, A. H. Anderson, G. | H L Palmer......... -01900 00101 01100 00000— 5 
RNID. oop sks 1 | »dno'usnssdeaces'essenhconen 369 378 Joiner, 71; H. Oehl, D. ler, Dorrler, Steinbach, 10; H. Eibsen, C. E. | J C Dyer.................... paiat . 00000 00100 1 

IDS wink oink a ake tésnn ce adoes panes weseven bi 343 334 Overbaugh. G. Schlicht, 69; L. Vogel. C. Rein, 67; C. Zettler, Isaae Ties on 14,5 balls each. 
oe Garrison, 66; J. Luft 65, Blumenberg, w. Seppenfeidt. S. Zimmerman, | W'G Crandall. . 11101—38 GW Cary..............004 11110—4 

ch Paes tas pais hes thBon shes seeche hs nie 1,048 1,062 68; J. Schutz, Zarini, 62. Bullseyes’ premiums—tist, D. Miller; 2d, C. | WH Waterman.. 100w 

On Friday, Sept. 15, the second day of the match, the wind had | Rein; 3d Dorrler; 4th, Zimmerman: 5th Breitenbach; ist bull. Ch. G. W. Cary wins badge for first time. The club have had donated 
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a fine silver cup to be shot for at fifteen clay pigeons. winner to hold 
it three successive shoots to become his personal property. The first 
shoot took place to-day after the badge shoot. The following was 
the result. ' 

JB Valentine............ T1111 11111—14 








W G Crandall. . 11111 11101—12 
Geo T Anthony 01111 11111—12 
CINE oa coos cc cededectcsecene ee 11101 11111—12 
RE ee eicDrccadcab.vayisesstnetoccerces ane 01111 + 00111—11 
Pee oc ieticceces, cocesdeencadse aes 01011 11010—11 
Oe oa. crontiicccurccsecdoseceens wide 01011 +01110—11 


SE I Fo cad ou ihaxccesdhbebeacccsees cEes 01001 11111—10 
G J Crandall ve 11001 11000— 9 
G T Crandall 01000 01110— 8 

00000— 7 


L Bennett.............. 11001 7 

PG Radedsciavecadadvedesesests 00001 10100 10101— 6 

EE EE eh se pada teabinns cowegieautercesca aa: 00000 00010 W. —1 
J. B. Valentine wins the cup for the first time. J.B.V. 


LONG ISLAND.—Foster’s Meadows, Oct. 2.—Pigeons, 28yds. rise, 
80yds. boundary, Long Island Club rules: 
1 1 





MAC Tatas leatachs carednags 0 Fi?t221¢1 3 1 1s 
CGROPMADR.. 05.055 ceccsnct it? @LSt £1 tthe oe 
Schwalenberg.... ee De Sh eS 2 2 ee 
a ait BOLDLY ECL 16? Ss 
SE aso esesscsnat acts cote 1@¢@ 2 © 2 2 1°21 13 EK 
NN 5 <5 oo <0 eaves eds $LRLTLeCC+ it ?@12:¢ 2s 
METS cs bcvadwe to bddaweses Sit. @1.0 £1 €4°3-3.0 +3 
BES wows ce¥b agsdcae wees od TPTOCOLIL Ct @1 FS es 
Mas eeieessvegccudgeecd ©21¢60666¢12 613 2 3 t-8 
Se ne ash age newncd 0110110110001 18 
MIE one as v8.62 ween 08 00000010 0000 0-1 


0 
Ties on 12 won by Jose; on 10 by Stern, on 8, Stadler. 


NASHVILLE, Oct. 4, 1882.—Andy Meadus shot a match at glass 
balls to-day for $100, he to break 85 balls out of 100, 50 to be thrown 
singly in any direction, and 50 double balls. The following are the 
scores. 50 single balls, Mole’s traps, 2lyds. rise: 

MOGAUS «04 cic ccs 19111111111111111110111111011111011111111111110110—46 


Double balls, 18yds. rise: 
Meeans. ......6.06 11011101111111111111111011111111110011111110111110—46 


Before leaving the grounds the following match was made for $100, 
to be shot in four weeks from to-day: Andy Meadus agrees to break 
185 glass balls out of 200. 100 single balls thrown at five angles, and 
100 double, traps ten yards apart. The distance at single balls 21yds.. 
and doubles 1syds. it is safe to predict that Meadus will win, be- 
cause he is certainly a wonderful shot. 

If you want a fine gun buy a Scott Hammerless of Wm. Read & 
Sons, Boston.—Adv. 











Pachting and Canoeing. 


FROM THE THAMES TO THE WOLF ROCK IN 
THE ORION WITH AN AMATEUR CREW. 


fig affords us great pleasure to publish the following cruise in the 

British Channel as an example of yachting at sea, which cannot 
fail to be of great interest to the growing fraternity of cruisers in this 
country who have learnt to discover something deeper in the sport 
than drifting in smooth water. It is fromthe pen of R. T. McMul- 
len, of Greenhithe, England, well known to our readers and through- 
out the yachting world as the author of such welcome little volumes 
as *‘Orion,’’ ‘Down Channel,” ‘‘Cruise in the Procyon,” and others. 
The log is as follows: 

“Not caring to fit out the Orion (nineteen tons) and do precisely as I 
had done so many times before, I sounded two young friends, Horace 
Detmar and William Todd, the owners of little sailing craft and used 
to roughing it, to ascertain if they were willing to accompany me on 
a short cruise down Channel as sailors before the mast, without any 
professional assistance whatever. As they jumped at the proposal 
and entirely approved my plans, I forthwith set to work and fitted 
out the vessel, with the assistance of my ship-keeper, a superannu- 
ated coastguard, and two boys from the training ship Arethusa. Be- 
yond this, for heavy lifts, hauling out of dock, etc., I had extra help 
from the same source, as my friends were not able to join until we 
were prepared for sea. 

Although my intentions were not avowed until the volunteer crew 
turned up, which left me free to go forward or to retreat if from any 
sufficient cause I desired it, having undertaken the work I deter- 
mined to persevere with it to the end, and succeeded in having every 
thing prepared for the reception at the time appointed. 

lt was uaderstood that all close harbors, auch as Ramsgate, Dover, 
and the like, would be avoided as much as possible during the five 
or six weeks allotted to the cruise, and that stoppages for needful 
rest and recreation would be passed at such anchorages as are used 
by _ cutters now, and were used by the revenue cutters of for- 
mer days. 

Water and fuel, and all but perishable stores sufficient for the en- 
tire cruise, were taken on board at Greenhithe. Thus, with an ample 
supply of tinned meats and bread, hard and soft, there was no fear 
of falling short of wholesome food if compelled to keep off the land 
longer than there was reason to anticipate. 

July 7.—We sailed from Greenhithe, Kent, with a strong wind from 
the southward, and were compelled to anchor in the Lower Hope, in 
consequence of a plate-glass side light in the boob-hatch being acci- 
dentally smashed off Gravesend. As the means of repairing such 
accidents have always been included in the Orion’s stores, we turned 
glaziers for the nonce, and, after coming to an anchor for the night, 
repaired the damage. 

uly 8.—Under way at 7 A. M. with one reef down, wind S. W., and 
ran to the North Foreland; and, after a smart turn to windward, 
anchored off Deal at 3 P.M. Weather dull; barometer, 29.65. 

July 9, Sunday.—Spent a pleasant day at anchor. Weather strong 
and squally with rather much swell. 

July 10.—Wind hard and squally from 8. W., and very cold. Had 
a heavy beat to windward round the South Foreland to Dover, dur- 
ing which the jib outhaul was carried away, necessitating a run be- 
fore the sea for repairs; also a heavy sea was shipped, which, conse- 
quent upon the terrific lurch, caused some damage to the crockery 
and glass below. Being anxious to receive and post letters at Dover, 
we anchored in the bay for the night, and rode to a large scope of 
chain and the “‘cable buffer.’’ Weather cloudy and strong; sea very 
rough; barometer 29.5. 

July 11.—Turned down to Dymchurch (Dungeness Road), and again 
anchored for the night with a large scope of chain and the cable 
buffer. Weather rainy and strong with much swell. 

July 12.—Got under way late in the day; but, the wind failing and 
flying round to all parts of tie compass, with the appearance of a 
storm, anchored agin in a good berth off Lydd. Weather dark and 
cloudy, with a cross swell from 8. W. and from east. 

July 18.—Wind W. 8S. W., fresh and fine, but with falling barome- 
ter. Five miles south of Dungeness, carried away inner iron block 
of starboard bowsprit shroud. Repaired from stores and proceeded. 

July 14.—After a rough and wet night turning to windward on the 
south coast, we desired to anchor in Selsea road (about four miles 
south of Bognor), in the hope of being able to procure a good break- 
fast; but, the wind being violent and the sea too heavy, thrashed on 
to Ryde, I. of W., and anchored there at2 P.M. We remained inside 
the island for six days, chiefly in Lymington River, being hand-sore 
and tired from handling so much wet canvas and ropes that were 
rendered harsh and untractable by frequen? saturation. 

July 20.—Sailed from Lymington River at 11:30 A. M., bound to 
Cherbourg (Normandy); wind W. S. W., strong and fine. On a 
strong flood tide we stood over toward Yarmouth. passing through a 
fleet of weather-bound vessels; and, a desirous to give my young 
friends a good view of that picturesque little town, I stood on close- 
hauled too near the shore before putting the Orion about, and, when 
actually in stays, took the soft mud just above the pier. With the 
assistance of three men from a schooner at anchor close by, and my 
own kedge and hawser, we got off in less than an hour, and pro- 
ceeded to beat down ainst a head sea to the Needles, which 
we cleared at 2:30 P. M., and headed S. S. W. for Cherbourg, 
with the patent log overboard. I suppose there is not a yachts- 
man or a sailor of experience living who cannot perceive the very 
trumpery nature of this little annoyance, which those who close shave 
the land in inland waters for their amusement are liable to every day, 
and think of no more account than intentionally taking the ground 
for the many purposes that small craft habituaily do. Yet, for some 
reason difficult to fathom, seeing that the vessel is under 20 tons reg- 
ister, is exclusively my own private property, and was uninsured, I 
have received a request to attend at the office of the Receiver of 
Wreck, and fill “eS form which would be applicable to the —— 
of the steamship Mosel at the Lizard Point. hile engaged in haul- 
ing off, a boat from Yarmouth, with three men in her, came along- 
side and wanted to board. That I peremptorily forbade, for reasons 
that everyone will understand. Then the coastguard boat, with an 
officer in charge, arrived, and the latter I cordially received, being in 
reality no stranger. But when he exhibited a ag ip great scroll 
with much printing on it, which I was too busy to examine, and 
wanted me to fill ina mass of particulars, such as would be applicable 


to the above mentioned stranding at the Lizard, I told him that he 
could see exactly how the matter stood, and that, as the yacht was 
mine and uninsured, I must decline to sign anything I did not under- 
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ORION-—Double Reefed Mainsail, Second Jib and Storm Mizzen. 
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stand; in fact, that it was absurd, and that taking notice of such 
silly little mishaps, of daily occurrence, would destroy all confidence 
in the correctness of the official returns. Had I been insured the case 
would have been different; but even then, as the utmost I had to 
complain of was the chafing of a Manilla hawser, it would have been 
ridiculous. I have been insured only four times, and never made a 
claim—once on a voyage to Ireland, twice on voyages to Scotland, 
and last year, chiefly in consequence of the enormous increase of 
steam traffic, on a general cruise in the channel. I offered to insure 
upon this cruise also, and for the same reason, but, owing to my an- 
nounced determination to sail with an amateur crew, was refused. 
Thus the premium was saved, and I became responsible only to my- 


self. 

July 21,5 A. M.—When by account twenty miles from the Nor- 
mandy coast, we noticed a strong scent from the hayfields. Wind 8S. 
W., light and fine. 8:30. Barfleur and Cape Levi lighthouses were 
respectively eleven miles distant by cross bearings, when the wind 
fell calm, and we were drifted eastward to the meridian of the 
former. During the afternoon, with a strong breeze fromS W., 


eastern entrance, and, having anchored off the town at 5:30, hastened 
to furl the canvas before a heavy downpour set in for the night. 

July 25.—Went on a slipway in the outer harbor and cleaned the 
copper. For this job I hired men by agreement, who so scamped the 
work that the following morning we completed it ourselves, and at 
high water returned te our previous anchorage in the roads. 

July 28.—Wind S. W., light and fine. With a large spread of can- 
vas we sailed for the Cornish coast, and for a long while had just 
cause to apprehend being drifted into the Race of Alderney.or the 
Swinge, for which the pretty scenery the calm clear atmosphere en- 
abled us to enjoy offered very inadequate compensation. But, a 
fresh breeze, springing uP, with a long swell from the 8. W., we got 
clear away, and at 2 P. M., by cross bearings of the western point of 
Alderney and the Casquets, were thirty-two miles W. N. W. of Cher- | 
bourg. Until 10:30 the night was superb and moonlight, when a 
dense fog came on, which, with a short interval about midnight, con- 
tinued until 2:30 P. M. of the following day. The fog was so wetting, 
that halyards, tacks, and sheets had to be eased during the night. 

July 29, 6.30 P. M.—The wind having headed us off the course, 
with a strong adverse tide, we bore up for the Start Point, and an- 
chored north of the lighthouse at eight. The sails being heavy with 
moisture, and having been hard set for turning to windward, took us 
an hour and a half to stow—I mean to furlina manner that anyone 
might see and criticise. From the severity of the tackling, the bolt- 
ropes of the jib and —- “crackled” like burning firewood while 
being forced into the bags—a sure indication that more than ordi- 
nary energy would be required to get the “bunt tyer”’ on the main- 
sail when its turn arrived. and that those who had no spare finger- 
nails to turn back would be a step in advance of those who had. If 
asked how many hands a yacht of a given tonnage should carry, I 
should reply by another question—what is the weight and quality of 
her canvas? Por it isin reefing, handling, and furling canvas of 
high quality, more than in anchor work, that deficiency of manual 

wer becomes conspicuous. The canvas of an 18-ton schooner, be- 
side which I was lying in Dover harbor when on a single-handed 


which severely tried the vowsprit, we beat into Cherbourg by clear, though cold enough for October. 3 P.M. passed to windward 


cruise in the Procyon, 7-ton lugger, was quite flimsy = to the 
lugger’s mainsail of No. 5 double; while the latter, which has often 
unished my hands, is light in comparison with the lower sails of the 
Brion, whose mainsail and foresail are of No. 2, and working jibs of 
No. 3 double—a substance of canvas that for my work has important 
advantages, which I would not sacrifice to any other consideration 
whatever. These details are necessary to account for the time and 
labor expended in their manipulation, often hinted at in my cruises 
without being clearly explained. Night calm and moonlight. 

July 20, Sunday.—Had a glorious day at anchor. Dried sails, and 
landed at the lighthouse for a stroll. Wind west, fresh and fine. 
Night extremely grand. : 

uly 31.—Under way 7:30 with a light air E., and hove to with fore- 
sailto windward. During breakfast drove round the Start Point at a 
safe distance. 9:30, wind west, a nice breeze; set large topsail and 
commenced turning to windward. Views of the coast charming, and 
unsurpassable in Great Britain. Eight miles west of the Start spoke 
a torpedo boat, with seven hands, under canvas for Brazil, which, 
by master’s request, I ae at Falmouth. Although the sun was 
cuieing when the wind freshened, the air, as on previous days, be- 
came su exceedingly chiily as to require thick clothing. 3:45 P. M. 
passed south of the lystone to view the new lighthouse. Sea 
choppy. 8 P.M., tacked off Looe, Cornwall; wind N. W. by W., 
freabe During the night passed close to several fishing boats, some 
without lights, their position being announced to us by the sea gulls 
that were uttering their cries incessantly around them. 

Aug. 1.—2 A. M., weather thick and rainy. Hove to in Veryan 
Bay, south of the Dodman Head, to get oper and wait for daylight 
to enter Falmouth. 6A. M., anchored off the town; morning 





| The sea was most troublesome for an hour, burying the bows 


and sunny after the rain. Noon, landed for provisions, and at 2:30 
sailed again, with a strong wind, W. N. W., for the Lizard, where, 
before anchoring at7 P.M. in Perran Vose Cove, we became en- 
veloped in a dense fog, which caused some vessels to put back, while 
others, the wind eee and with a fast rising sea, shortened 
canvas and hove to. he night, however, became fine, and from our 
anchorage, where there was a tolerable swell, we could view with per- 
fect equanimity the “‘outward-bounders”’ taking a “header” into the 
race. 

Aug. 2.—Wind W. N. W., strong and fine. Housed topmast, and 
with one reef earing down. but reef not tied up, made sail for the 
Land’s End. 10:45 A. M., dived into the race, heading 8S. W. = Ww. 

it and 
invading the deck frequently, so that a fine barque with full sail seemed 
to give us the “‘go-by”’ completely. Tacked about noon, and then 
stood N. by W. in a bigger sea, but of so much better quality that it 
let our bowsprit alone, when we turned the tables so completely upon 
our late antagonist that her identity was lost amidst a fleet to lee- 
ward, It was fine sailing, the weather at that time being beautifully 


of the Runnel Stone buoy—carrying a bell with numerous clappers, 
which strike without reference to time or harmony—the rock itself 
being occasionally visible in the trough of the sea. The Longships 
and the land beyond were also very plain when we tacked and stood 
off for the Wolf Rock Lighthouse, round which we sailed, but at a re- 
spectful distance, on account of the race of tide and heavy sea. The 
voices of its occupants, who appeared in the gallery and at the win- 
dows, first on one side and then on the other, and with whom we 
exchanged frequent salutations, were drowned by the noise of the 
elements. To windward of the lighthouse we itched into some tide 
rollers that would have played sad havoc with the head-gear had it not 
been very powerful. In the first of these tremendous “scends,” one 
of the weather runner-plates was carried away, and there was evidence 
afterwards that everything that could move throughout the vessel was 
more or less displaced. 4.30 P.M., waived adieu, and commenced 
the run back to the Lizard, against tide, and dead before the wind 
and sea—the most objectionable point of sailing in a fore-and-aft 
rigged vessel. 6 P. M., the sky became overcast, and, in spite of a 
high barometer, the weather set in so wet and miserably cold that at 
8:45 we were exceedingly glad to bring up at the anchorage we had 
left in the morning. Exceptionally tired and hungry, the terrible job 
we had with the saturated canvas and hard, wet ropes, happily ier 
lowed by a good dinner off hot loin of mutton and potatoes at 11 P. 

M., are incidents that never pass entirely out of recollection. Upon 
an occasion like this the general clear-up is undoubtedly rather try- 
ing; but in open anchorage, where there is no certainty that at any 
hour you will not be called upon hastily to make sail and stand out 

to sea, whatever work; below might y lazy people be left to the 
morrow, on deck order must be thorough and complete. Anchorage 

at sea night after night, especially upon an iron-bound coast, is 
fraught with i preree | but danger where these conditions are not 
recognized and strictly observed. The Lizard coast is very interest- 

ing and enjoyable in fine weather; but in clouds and darkness, when 

there is reason to be anxious, its beauty vanishes in a moment. 

Aug. 3.—Dried sails, etc. Crew landed for a ramble to Kynance 
Cove and other interesting spots, while I found abundant occupation 
on board. Wind N. N. E., a moderate breeze. Night fine and clear, 
with a gentle swell from the eastward. 

Aug. 4.—Wind fresh from N.N.E. After the usual wash down, in 
which all hands participated, and which was only once omitted owin 
to the rough sea rendering it impracticable, we sailed at 8:30, oad 
shortly afterward hove to with foresail to windward, heading slowly 
on the course while getting breakfast and attending to such dutica 
below as, if attended toin the order of daily custom, would have de- 
ferred the time of sailing for two hours, and have lost us eight miles. 
But for the low temperature, the day was most delightful. All the 
headlands and bays of this much-indented coast were ciearly distin- 
guishable in the distance, and the sea, in color a compromise between 
a dark — and a dark emerald, was —— and clear as crys- 
tal. 4:20 P. M., 1 north of the Eddystone in a strong breeze, 
the foam in our wake looking as white as fresh fallen snow. 8:15, 
after a magnificent sunset. which charmed us with its effect upon the 
rugged shore, the wind having almost died away, we luffed up into 
Lanacombe Bay, near the Start Point, and anchored for the night in 
seven fathoms low water; a spot which, if ible, was more ¢c - 
ing than any anchorage that preceded. Night moonlight, starlight, 
calm and clear, with an agreeable scent of cornfields off the iand. 
Anzome unaccustomed to anchorages in the immediate vicinity of 
high land can hardly fail to be alarmed at its a: nt nearness after 
dark, when the sense of perspective, by which distance is estimated 
by es bs no longer exists. Thus, the darker the night, the more 
complete is the illusion of the cliffs and the hills behind them bein; 
merged into one lofty fay meager which overshadows the vi 
by its black reflection e sea, advancing almost to her side, ang 
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seems to leave not a fathom of space to swing, much less to get under 
way, without finding oneself ashore. Readers may not understand our 
enthusiasm in regard to these day-and-night views that So constantly. 
engage our attention and challenge our admiration. They will per- 
haps think we might notice a view and dismiss it; but it is in reality 
our chiefest and almost sole recreation on deck in fine weather, 
without which a voluntary cruise at sea would seem far too tame as 
an amusement to compensate for the actual labor, expense and con- 
stant watchfulness it entails. Followed as a pastime, it is not unlike 
the pleasure human nature has invariably found in successfully gath- 
ering roses off thorns; for, however amiable the sea may appear to 
us in its quiet moments, or, even better, when contemplating its 
grandeur from the fireside at home, it is a mighty power and a rough 
playmate; and even steam, the yachtsman’s craze of the day, will 
never render it anything else. 

Aug. 5.—Sailed from Lanacombe Bay at 8:3) witha nice breeze, 
N. N. W., and when round the Start Point hauled the foresail to 
windward, and allowed the Orion to sail herself to Dartmouth, where 
we anchored in the Range, and rowed up to the town in the boat for 
letters and provisions. Later returned to the Start, and anchored 
about a mile north of the lighthouse, in five fathoms low water. The 
weather looking cloudy and threatening. we rode with a large scope 
and the cable buffer. At night the sky cleared and became magniti- 
cently fine. Generally the boat is turned in at night, ready for sea; 
but occasionally, as in this instance, when determined to ride if pos- 
sible. a strop is passed round her, and, with one of the luff tackles, 
kept handy for various uses, the strain is relieved from the davits 
and thrown upon the starding part of the runner. My davits are 
abaft the main rigging, for greater convenience in handling the boat, 
which is never carried in the davits under way. 

Aug. 6, Sunday.—The first really hot summer day of the cruise. 
From morning till night, afloat and ashore, it was a day of unalloyed 
enjoyment—such as, in my opinion, concurred in by my mates, 
would be impossible in harbor. The bouquet, that is never absent 
from my table at sea, thengh unfortunately ranking with perishable 
stores, was replenished with a grand collection of wild flowers, in 
which ferns, honeysuckle and ox-eye daisies were most couspicuous. 

Aug. 7.—Sailed at 8:30; wind light, weather fine and warm. 3 P. 
M., four miles E. 8. E. of Torquay, under large canvas, lay a course 
for Portland; wind S. W., veering gradually to N. W. 6:30, hove to 
for an hour, with both headsails aback and mainsheet pinned in, to 
keep her from traveling off the course and to preserve the gravy for 
its proper use during dinner. Night fine; moonlight in early morn- 



















































































































.—8 A. M., Portland Bill N. E. by N.; tacked in a shifting 
head wind, and later weathered the Shambles Lightship. 6:39 hove 
to off Lulworth, Dorset, for a comfortable breakfast, and then beat 
up to to St. Alban’s Head. 6 P. M., anchored in Alum Bay, I. of W.; 
wind S. W., fresh and fine. While lying here we observed the unfor- 
tunate steamship Mosel, which stranded next day at the Lizard. 

Aug. 9,—Under wa, at 10:30; wind E., fresh and fine. Passed out 
at the Needles and beat up outside the island, standing inshore when 
there was any place of special interest to observe, such as Black 
Gang, St. Catherine’s and Ventnor. 6. P.M., made the Looe Chan- 
nel when the tide turned, & P. M., wind W. N. W., light; anchored 
aff Selsea in four fathoms low water. 

Aug. 10,—Wind E. N. E,,a moderate breeze and miserab)jy cold, 
6 A. M., under way; 8, hove to off Boguor. 6 P, M., anchored for the 
night oif Brighton, and landed to post letters and procure a. 

Aug. 11.—Wind E. N. E., veering to S. E., fresh and fine. 6;45, got 
under way, and, chiefly in regard to the pleasant agricultural and 
hemely views on shore, had a magnificent turn to windward past 
Newhayen and Seaford, and round the grand cliffs of Beachy Head 
against the tide. There we encountered a truly easterly wind in 
every sense, accompanied by a short sea, averaging twenty-one to 
the minute, which greatly impeded our progress, (On the Cornish 
and Irish coasts I have met them averaging five and even four to the 
minute, which may properly be described as a “long sea’’), 3:45, 
tacked off Eastbourne, and, after rounding the Royal Sovereign 
shoals, stood in toward Hastings, where the sea was too rough to 
anchor as desired; so we continued under way, and at 9 P. M. hove 
to off Fairleigh, with the foresail to windward, which allowed one 
hand to turn in comfortably below. Night fine and starlight, a heavy 
dew and very cold, 

Aug. 12,—Wind E., fresh and fine, assed Dungeness. 1 P. 
M.. anchored off Dover, and landed for letters. 5:30, the weather 
looking too stormy for Dover Roads, we sailed again, and beat 
against tide round the lofty cliffs of the South Foreland, intending to 
anchor for the night off Upper Deal. We had partaken of an excel- 
lent hot dinner below in turn, between 3:30 and 10 P. M., when the 
wind suddenly left us hopelessly becalmed and drifting at the south- 
ern entrance of the Gull Stream. At this time the horizon was black 
all round, with frequent flashes of lightning and thunder rumbling in 
the distance. Being very anxious about a group of bright lights, one 
of them the three triangular lights of a Trinity wreck steamer, I 
ordered the anchor to be cleared, and that especial attention should 
be directed to the chain bélow, to guard against any hitch if an 
emergency should arise. This precaution was fortunate, for, not- 
withstanding a light air sprang up, which held out a_promise of 
escape, it soon became evident that the spring tide, which runs with 
great violence in that part of the Downs, was sweeping us rapidly 
into danger. Apart from this alarming complication. if an anchorage 
in Dovcr Bay were deemed unadvisable on account of the threaten- 
ing appearance of the weather, certainly this was a case of ‘‘out of 
the frying pan into the fire.”” At 40:30, when the sound of a rush of 
tide upon some obstruction was plainly audible, and evidently very 
near, we let go the anchor, “all standing,” and did not attempt to 
check her until the thirty-fathoms shackle passed out of the hawse 
pipe, and then paid out ten more for extra security. Though close 
to the lights, the horizon was so dark that, even with the binoculars, 
we could not distinguish a vestige of anything beside, so had to wait 
for daylight to ascertain how the case really stood. While stowing 
the canvas, several steamers bore down upon us with their three 
lights, and then suddenly sheered away for the Gull —- When 
qur mate descended from aloft, after unlacing the topsail, he re- 
jarked that the light immediately astern of us had an unusual ap- 
pearance, and that he could not help thinking it must be on the mast 
of a sunken ship. As we were riding easily, with a good scope of 
chain, and it was useless to sit up speculating upon these matters, 
we turned in at 1:30, and soon forgot all about it. 

Aug. 18. Sunday.—At five o’clock, feeling more anxious about the 
weather than anything else, I turned out, and saw, as surmised, 
that our near neighbor was the mast of a large ship with five wire 
sbrouds on a side, and rattlings entire, which accounted for the 

reat rush of water we heard qyernight; that the Trinity steamer 

rag ahout twa cables east of the wreck, and that three Whistable 
smacks, with diving gear on board, were also in attendance. An 
ominous swell from the south, with a squall rising in that quarter, 
and thunder rumbling in the southwest, warned me that no time 
should be lost in extricating ourselves from so awkward a position. 
Though the Orion was swung down, or away from the wreck, at this 
our, we were still within the influence of its eddy; so that while the 
chain was being hove in she swung towards it again and again, unti 
she hecame wind-rode with a strong breege from the squthward, an 
had the gunken ship under her lee, This was qur position, when, 
the headsails and mizen having been —— prepared for hoist- 
Oe and the anchor hove short, the latter was broken out of the 
ground by a violent gust of wind, which also cast the yacht’s head to 
the eastward, and threatened to drift her broadside on to the wreck. 
Transferring my assistance where most needed, we worked hard to 
get the anchor in sight before it was likely to foul any obstruction, 
and at the same time hoisted the jib, under which she forged aheq 
and out of the most alarming predicament, saye ane, that hag come 
under my experience, The crucial point had not yet arrived, but the 
hrunt of the wark, which had been éxceptionally severe, was over, 
when fou: men from one of the smacks pulled alongside, to suggest 
that we were already foul of wreckage, and to offer assistance, But 
they returned without many words being wasted on either side; and, 
as the wind was just then threatening a gale, in ten minutes more 
they were fully employed in loaking after their own affairs, Under 
head saijs and migen, we ran against tide to the North Foreland, 
during the greatest violence of the wind ——es the smacks, 
which were in full retreat to Ramsgate; and about noon, having an- 
chored in the Gore Channel, near Reculvers, where the wind was off 
the land, had a quiet and pleasant time for the remainder of theday. 

Aug. 14.—With all plain sail, including the jib-headed topsail, sailed 
from the Gore Channel at 6:30 A. M., and arrived at Greenhithe 12:30. 
Wind S. W.,a moderate breeze to strong. The Orion was docked 
same tide—the first night in harbor since — Cherbourg on the 
28th of July—and by the evening of the 16th she was stripped. 

To saye misapprehension on two of three points, perhaps you will 

liow = tq make a tew absérvations more. That I did not distrust 

f e spirited qualities of my friends is proved by the fact that when 
surance on current terms for first-class yachts was only in one 
quarter declined on their account, I assumed the risk without further 
inquiry, or in the slightest degree modifying my plans. Besides the 
vessel and gear, which alone would have been covered by the insur- 
ance, there were among my personal effects many things I should 
have been much grieved to lose, including th aA porertul micro- 
os 


8:30, 


with Jenses by well-known names.° Th @ expenses, of 
= "se. im the entire risk, vagether with every responsibil for 
success or failure, were mine. But if eyerything had been theirs, 






they could not have shown more consideration for their own 
they Sid for mine, nor have worked more assiduously and anxiously 
to against failure. That the experiment ed beyond 
my highest expectations was due to the fact that my crew proved to 
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be as manly as they were gentlemanly; and that, in spite of the hard 
work, they, as well as I, can look back with nothing but pleasant 
recollections to the adventure, is due to their appreciation of the 
magnificent scenery that our coast presents to those who know where 
to find it; also that between the intervals of nearly constant employ- 
ment at anchor the time was chiefly spent in little excursions to the 
shore. where weeds, birds, rocks and caverns, etc., abounded. Upon 
one rock we visited in the boat the birds were so tame that they suf- 
fered us to lie quietly alongside and remark their peculiarities—even 
a ludicrous little farce, amounting toa bloodless quarrel, being en- 
acted in our presence. Our sketchers and caricaturists would have 
been delighted with this. 

Surprise has been expressed by those who know nothing of the la- 
bor required to keep a yacht ina complete state of efficiency and 
cleanliness that we found no time to read the newspapers. I will ex- 
plain this by a practical illustration, instancing the cruise of the pre- 
vious year, which happened to be nearly oyer the same course. The 
two seamen employed on that occasion, who were good average 
specimens and of good repute in their town, complained to my ship 
keeper that they were ‘‘driven like slaves.’’ Well, here are the sta- 
tistics for last year, and for this, to which I will only add that of my 
cruise round Great Britain in 1863, though upwards of twenty others, 
not less instructive, could be furnished if required. 

The cruise complained of lasted seventy-two days, and the geo- 
graphical mileage was 830, or an average of 11.5 per diem. The nights 
at sea under way were four, nights anchored at sea twelve, and 
nights in harbor fifty-six. 

pon this occasion (1882) with my two young amateurs, who were 
light weizhts of the respective ages of 20 and 23, the cruise lasted 
thirty-eight days, and the geographical mileage was 1,050, or an aver- 
age of 27.8. The nights at sea under way were five, nights anchored 
at sea nineteen, and nights in harbor fourteen. 

In 1808 the cruise lasted ninety-eight days, and the geographical 
mileage was 2,640, or an average of 26.9. The nights at sea under 
way and at anchor were twenty-eight, and nights in harbor seventy, 
of which thirty were passed in the more or less exposed anchorages 
of the Firth of Clyde. 

If I gave more assistance to the amateurs than to the professionals, 
not only should the difference between trained and untrained hands 
be taken into consideration, but that more was accomplished in half 
the time. All the same, there never was an occasion that could have 
given rise to the absurd complaint, when the men were tired and I 
was not, or when their hours were long and mine were not longer, 
h: ving, in addition to my share of the active seamanship, to conduct 
a difficult navigation which I have never ventured to leave to chance. 
Moreover, if I were not habituated to take my fullshare of the heavy 
work, how, by any possibility, could I upon a certain occasion have 
managed it alone? The difference lies simply in the estimate of work 
by a volunteer and by a paid hand. 

In domestic matters, except the cooking—in which it is a recog- 

nized axiom that difference of opinion spoils the broth—each one 
managed for himself, as if he were at sea alone. 
_ On this cruise, which may not inappropriately be described as ‘‘fun 
in earnest,” I had an advantage in the society of educated men in- 
stead, as not unfrequently met with in my experience, of men who 
could neither read nor write, and, who, asa rule, I have found in- 
finitely more impracticable than those who can. In saying this, I 
am not unmindful that there is no rule without exceptions—and per- 
haps distinguished exceptions too!”’ 


SAN FRANCISCO Y. C. 


Ds the auspices of this club the recent public ‘*mosquito 

race” t graesy a great success. There were twenty starters in 
all, divided into six classes, for Whitehall boats, plungers or cat- 
boats, fishermen, sloops and yawls. Tht race was sailed Sept. 23, 
over a course from a line between Mission Rock and Long Bridge to 
a stakeboat moored midway between Mission street wharf and Goat 
Island, thence around stakeboat in mid-channel to leeward of Mis- 
sion Rock, and then to starting line. Mr. Gutte’s schooner Chispa 
and Vice-Com. McDonough’s schooner Aggie were kindly tendered 
as stakeboats for the occasion. The sea was smooth and the wind 
moderate—just the day for the small fry. There was great rivalry 
among the Whitehalls, and also among the Italian fishermen in their 
peculiar and seaworthy craft. These boats are somewhat on the 
whaleboat principle, with resemblance to the well-known Block 
Island boats of this coast. They are flush decked, though, being used 
in the off-shore fisheries on the Pacific outside the Golden Gate. 
Most of them retain the high-peaked and picturesque lateen sail of 
the Mediterranean. One of them was patriot enough to hoist a huge 
Italian flag, and, after coming in first, planked down some glittering 
“eagles” as a challenge to any one wishing to try him again. The 
Italian fishermen are considered expert sailormen, and their boats 
are often met with a long distance outside, making comfortable 
weather of it under circumstances which bother much larger trading 
vessels. A steam tug took the judges over the course, and a number 
of steamers had full loads ot excursionists aboard, while crowds 
turned out along shore to witness the racing, which is said to have 
excited more interest than the club matches of large yachts. There 
was also much instruction to be gained from the sailing, as such a 
variety of boats have seldom been brought together. 

The revenue cutter Rush sent her long boat with six hands and the 
Triton Rowing Club entered a yawl-rigged gig, the latter hauling out 
after coming near capsizing. The Lake Merritt sloop Shadow with 
her low freeboard could not carry on and gave up. The sharpie 
Daisy did fairly well at running, but, as might have been expected, 
she was of no account to windward, The local papers say that, con- 
trary to expectation, she showed no speed compared to the yachts. 
Young Frank Stone, son of Wm. Stone, the builder, went around 
in the flat bottom plunger Squibob, and landed third prize. The 
Lark, winner in second class, is the work of an amateur builder, a 
musician. Cora, in same class, was sailed by four youngsters, all 
under twelve years of age. The race was in every way successful 
and proved so popular that we look for an increased fleet of small 
yachts in the harbor. It would be well if some of our clubs on the 
Atlantic seaboard exerted themselves in behalf of public races open 
to fishermen and working boats. All the New York Whitehall boats 
were beaten by craft of local build, the Sennett being the handiwork 
of Dan O’Connell, of the North Beach. We append the summary: 

FIRST CLASS (Whitehalls). 
1, Captain Sennett. 
‘augh a’Ballah. 
‘homas Kendall. , 
The other boats in the fleet of Whitehalls consisted of the Dread- 
naught, Pride of the Bay, Tom Crowley, Queen of the Bay, Rough 
and Ready, Frank Ellson, Walk Along John, Unknown and Stand-by. 


SECOND CLASS, 


2. 
3, 












Length. Actual. Corrected. 
FT. IN. H. M. Ss. H. M8. 
IR ks ocean ko. ee eee 19 3 1 43 19 1 2% 34 
Con, O'Connor 16 1 46 57 1 27 57 
oS eee -20 1 58 30 1 38 3% 
EE cs onceasecnstcsuns . 16 2 24 25 2 05 2% 
SED 5 ose vcrawendennes 20, 2 3 00 217 00 
Rooster 17 6 2 55 10 2 37 10 

MIR: in hendtinwedinaes cans<deees i cak eee withdrawn. 

THIRD CLASS, 

ee ae er vaauucomn 24 1:28 112% 
1 23 05 1 13 05 
1 27 35 1 15 2 
enn s ae baaneeewag el seen teewesceen 1 36 15 1 22 45 
1 39 27 1 27 42 
sbie aehciewceapeh wa enaumcesese seen 1 57 30 1 44 00 
Shp Spans Gh aeP RAO NESS ROME RINRwAS 2 20 30 2 10 30 

J aniabodouWes one ekhe sesh aneamoe ee withdrawn. 
1 25 45 1 19 00 
1 33 22 1 2% 52 
ber aeeNNn Ens <Os eeiae eee tee eereenee es 1 42 55 1 85 40 
2 07 40 2 06 10 
SGtokbnss Saycusebeeueereen se bae eee ean 2 09 3 2 07 58 
IIE 03 5s ic ckvenacespeeanetnceen 1 29 30 1 18 45 
ee NOON ... moviwkabwersenccecee 1 26 25 1 21 40 
John of Procida 1 34 1 22 25 
Ne Pee 1 34 20 t 22 35 
NED obs Savnccwinssicessstctseneanen 1 09 25 1 07 55 
1 18 12 1 11 12 








ROYAL NOVA SCOTIA Y. C.—The closing matches of the season 
were sailed Saturday, Sept. 30, in a fine easterly breeze. Course, 
from Lumber Yard to Dartmouth Ferry buoy, thence to Fort Clar- 
ence flag boat, thence to Point Pleasant buoy, back to Dartmouth 
buoy and pass between Lumber Yard and George's Island to the 
starting line. e’s owner unfortunately met with an accident, 
Mariquita did not show up, and the cutter Velenar was short-handed, 
go all three forfeited entrance fee. Both races were for that reason 
merged into one, giving two prizes, the Vice-Commodore’s. Cup, and 
the squadron prize, Phantom and Miranda — for both, and Oi- 
Kaze for the squadron only, the cup being the of her owner. 
The starters included the cutter Oi-Kaze, 16-tons, Vice-Com. W. A. 
Chauncey; sloop Phanton, 4 tons, F. Stairs, and sloop Miranda, 3 
tons, R. 1. Wiliis. All got away at 2:20 toa single gun under lower 
sailonly. The cutter took the lead and won easily, with Phantom 
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second throughout the race. Oi Kaze bore away around Fort Clar- 
ence mark at 2:56:45; Phantom at 3:0:10, and Miranda at 3:83:40, the 
latter making an extra board to weather. Checked sheets took them 
around Point Pleasant buoy inthe same order, and the finish was 
made by the cutter at 3:47:30; Phantom, 3:56:30, and Miranda, 4:05:25. 
Oi-Kaze took squadron pe by 4m., after applying allowance for 
tonnage, the cup going to Phantom by 7m. 55s., the latter being also 
the winner of the Rear-Commodore’s Cup in a previous race. The 
fleet then hoisted winning flags for the season, Oi-Kaze showing three 
for five starts, two firsts and one second; Phantom showing five for 
as many starts, two firsts, two seconds, and a third; Miranda fiew 
one for three starts, a second, and cutter Velenar four for the same 
number of starts, three being firsts, and onea second. Some private 
matches are still in prospect, Velenar, Mr. F. C. Sumichrast, having 
challenged Miranda with Mariquita as a probable third, and Lily 
will likely want a separate match with the cutter as well. Others 
are in prospect, but will probably have to lie over till next season. 


NEW YORK CANOE CLUB.—After several postponements on ac- 
count of bad weather the club held its fall regatta Saturday last. 
Unfortunntely there was too little wind for the sailing match, though 
the paddlers found the water as they wanted it. The sailing race 
was open to seniors and juniors. Course, from club house on Staten 
Island around Robbins Reef buoy and home, about two and a half 
miles. A.C. A. rules were in force: Entries free, one prize. ‘The 
start was made at 2:43 in light airs from southwest. ‘This gave a 
beam wind both ways, but at the mark the wind died away and left 
the racers nearly becalmed, the Wraith, Mr. Wm. Whitlock, being 
the only ca..oe to finish under sail, the rest paddling in leisurely. 
Time, 1h. 20s. The fleet included the Cricket, Mr. Green; the Lorna 
Doon, Mr. Oudin; the Theresa, Mr. Van Rensselaer. Second class, 
the Sheila, Mr. Hoffman; and Foam, Mr. Collins. Also in first class, 


the Dot, C. B. Vaux; Tramp, Mr. Oudin, and the winner. In the first 
paddling race the course was about a mile. Won by Lark, C. B. 
Vaux, beating Wanderer, C. K. Monroe, by four lengths. Time, 5m. 


Second race, for juniors, class two canoes. Course three-quar- 
ters of a mile. Won by the Lark, W. Van Rensse‘aer, in 6m., oeating 
the Wanderer, C. V. R. Schuyler, and the Foam, T. B. Collins. Fourth 
race, juniors and seniors, third class canoes, brought out Coquette, 
E. A. Hoffman, Jr.; Psyche, C. K. Monroe; Lorna Doon, W. Van 
Rensselaer; Wraith, W. Whitlock; and Freak, C. P. Oudin. Psyche 
won in seniors in 6m. 30s., course nearly a mile; Coquette, second, 
Wraith won in juniors. Fifth race was open to tandems, ‘same 
course. Vaux and Schuyler in the Lark led from the start, win- 
ning by two lengths in 5m. 30s., beating the Coquette. At the 
close Mr. C. B. Vaux gave gave an exhibition of tricks and difficult 
accomplishments in his canoe, showing wonderful command of bal- 
ance and agility. 

LONG. CANOE CRUISE.—Capt. S. D. Kendall, of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., and Dr. C. A. Neide, of Schuylerville, N. Y., left Lake George on 
the 19th of August, went through the upper part of Lake Champlain 
to Whitehall, and then followed the Northern Canal to Troy, theu via 
Erie Canal as far as Belle Isle, where they were stopped by a break. 
They made a portage to Onondaga Lake, and then down the Seneca 
and Oswego rivers to Oswego; from there they followed the lake 
coast to Little Sodus; here the equinoctial was encountered, and 
they remained three days. The weather not improving they took 
the train to Weedsport and thence to Buffalo. tir. Kendall's wife 
has joined him here, and will accompany him on the rest of the voy- 
age. They will leave to-morrow for See, where they will strike the 
Allegany River, thence they go to Pittsburgh, then via Ohio River to 
Cincinnati, where they will be the guests of the Canoe Club at that 

lace for about a week. Judge Longworth, of the Supreme Court. 
is commodore of this club, and they expect a great time. They will 
then continue down that stream to Cairo, and thence down the 
Mississippi River to New Orleans, then carry to Lake Ponchartrain, 
then via Gulf coast to Florida, around the Capes to Lake Worth, near 
Jupiter Inlet. Here they wilt meet Commodore N. H. Bishop, of the 
Lake George Canoe Club, who has his winter residence here. Com- 
modore Bishop has attained wide celebrity for his famous voyage in 
his paper canoe. Messrs. Kendall and Neide will return to New York 
city via Atlantic coast some time during next August.—Buffalo Sun- 
day Times, Oct. 1. 

NEW HAVEN Y. C.—The fall match was sailed Sept. 27. Eleven 
started out of twenty-five entries. The wind blew ugly from south- 
east during early part of the race, and many were disabled. Course 
ten miles to Charlcs Island and return. Mystery’s rigging gave way, 
and her steering gear went to pieces. Maritana split mainsail. 
Plover had a sail over, and took the cup in class G. Happy Thought 
won silver pitcher in class C, and Straiger a marine glass in class D, 
subject to protest asto her rating as a cabin or open sloop. Way- 
ward received a silver castor for best time over the course, and Happy 
Thought a pennant for best corrected time. Judges, W. J. Mills, A. 
W. Minor and C. H. Hail. 

EAST RIVER Y. C.—Owing to refusal of the Conway to take prize 
in class Bon protest, against Elsie May for not having member 
aboard and Alice for having sailed wrong course, it was decided to 
re-sail Sunday last. Course from Bedloe’s Island through Narrows, 
around buoy in lowerb:y and return. Only the Conway, 2vft. 4in., 
James Conway, and the Alice, 27ft. 4in., Thomas White, started at 
12:17:30, in light southwest wind. Alice won the race, no time being 
taken, the sloop T. 8. Gage, Mr. Sullivan, Pavonia Y. C., acting as 
judges’ boat for the day. 

VELENAR-MIRANDA,.—A match between these two yachts of the 
N.S. Y. S. was sailed in Halifax harbor Oct. 4, crew limited to two 
hands, over the three-ton course of the club. Velenar was not in 
form, probably foul bottom, and gave up at the Dartmouth Ferry 
buoy, Miranda winning handsomely in moderate breeze from north 
and s nooth water. 

BEDOUIN.—Mr. Archibald Rogers's new cutter is sailing well and 

roves a grand seaboat. Her iron-work is giving some trouble. Dur- 
ing some of the recent heavy weather she had the Sound all to her- 
self. It is hoped she will appear in the proposed Seawanhaka races, 
though she can hardly be in good fighting trim by that time. 

BOUND SOUTH.—Sloop Gulnare, Hudson River Y. C., will sail in 
a week or ten days for the gulf coast of Florida, where her owner, 
Dr. J. B. Tenney, has purchased an orange plantation. If there are 
other yachts bound south soon, the Gulnare would like company. 
There is good hunting on the inside route. 

SEAWANHAKA Y. C.—The proposed races have been fixed for 
the following dates: Tuesday, Oct. 24, New York Y. C. course; 
Thursday, Oct. 26, twenty miles to windward and back outside the 
Hook; third race, course and date to be decided by the sailing com- 
mittee. 

SWEEPSTAKES,—Entries for the Columbia Y. C. sweepstakes 
close to-day. Open to yachts 27 to 28ft. long, over Columbia Y. C. 
triangular course, Entrance $25each. They should be made to Mr. 
a Welsh, Columbia Y. C. house, foot Eighty-sixth street, North 

ver, 

THE POCAHONTAS.—The Sun has interviewed some of the owners 
of this sloop, who report that she was fully paid for, and that a regu- 
lar contract existed between them and the builder, in spite of the 
latter's denial in a recent letter published in this journal. 

ANNASONA.—Disgusted with the apathy of the New York Y. C. in 
bringing about a change to fair terms in the America Cup challenge: 
conditions, Mr. Hedderwick has concluded to sell his famous forty 
and give up the idea of paying us a visit. 

RANGER.—Mr. 8. L. Blood has sold this schooner, 68ft. 7in. over 
all, to Mr. John A. Norris, of New York. She is now receiving am 


15s. 





overhaul at Mumm’s yard, South Brooklyn, and will probably cruise 
to the southward this winter. 

PACIFIC Y. C.—Mr. Hyde Bowie, schooner Nellie, has refused to 
accept second prize in the match of the Pacific Y. C. sailed Sept. 9, 
claiming the race void owing to the starting gun not being heard on 
board several yachts. 

WAYWARD.—This sloop, owned by Mr. Fowler, of St. Johns, has. 
been got off the rocks off Gerrish Island, after stripping and cutting 
away mast. She has been towed into Portsmouth, y H., for the 
winter. 

SINGLE-HANDER.—Mr. A. Cary Smith has under way plans for a 
single-hander, 16ft. water-line, 644ft. beam, 2ft. draft, with 900 lbs. on 
keel, and water-tight bulkheads in the ends to make her non-sinkable. 

WASHINGTON VILLAGE Y. C.—A new club house, to cost $1,000, 
is now being erected for this club. The house is being built ona 
scow, which may be moved as found convenient. 

DO CUTTERS ROLL?—From the Herald; All this time before the 
wind the cutter Oriva sailed as steady as a rock, while it was fearful 
to behold the violent rolling of the schooners. 

VAYV.—This is the name of Mr. Welch’s new cutter, 39ft. on deck. 
now well advanced. _ She has an iron keel of six and a half tons, and 
will be launched in a few days for trial. 

RESIGNED.—We learn that Mr. A. Cary Smith, so long measurer 
of the New York Y. C. has resigned his office owing to pressure of 
his business as yacht designer. 

DIED.—The report comes from San Francisco that Daniel Cook, 
owner o: the schoouer Tidal Wave, is dead. 


MONTAUK. —A letter from Mr. Prague in reference to Montauk’s 
spars was received too late for this issue. 


See Shelton’s moathly issue to sportsmen in another column.— Adv, 
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NOS. 
BACH - 20 90 


DISCOUNT TO THE 


price. 


EACH, $1.50, $1.75, $2.25. 
SIZE, A B, C. 
CAPACITY, 9, 12, 20 Ibs. 


PRICE [INCLUDING STRAP. 


French Willow « Trout Baskets, . 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEAL- 
ERS IN FISHING TACELE. 


Orders received from persons —— in cities in which 
dealers keep a full line of our goods will not be filled at any 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


NEW YORK. 
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PATENT FOLDING 


Calvas Fish Baske 


1.00 1.20 160 2.00 


TRADE ONLY. 


Pencils, Holders, Cases, Etc. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN and RUBBER HOLDER, contain- 
ing ink for several days’ writing. Can be ‘carried in 
the pocket. Always ready for use. A luxury to 
persons who care to preserve their individuality in 
writing. 

MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Send for Price-List. 

Our Goops ARE Soup sy First Ciass DEALERS 


cae PENG 








Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 162. 








For Sale by all Stationerm 


THE a STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. 26 toha St. Now Verm 





The Maynard Rifles and Shot Guns. 


NEW OFF-HAND 3TARGET RIFLE, MODEL OF 1881. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


WITH PISTOL CRIP STOCK, TIP STOCK, 
AND SWISS BUTT PLATE. 

For Hunting and Target Practice at all ranges, 
the ‘*‘MAYNARD” more completely supplies 
the wants of Hunters and Sportsmen generally, than any other Rifle 
in the world, as many barrels can be usedon one stock; and for accuracy, con- 
verience, durability and safety, is not excelled. Send for Dlustrated Catalogue 
describing the new attachment for using rim and centre-fire ammunition. 


MASS. ARMS COMPANY, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 





B. F. NICHOLS & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Manufacturers of 


HEXAGONAL SPLIT BAMBOO FISHING RODS, 





REMOVED TO 153 MILK STREET. 


We are obliged to have more room in our factory and eae facilities for manufacturing our good: 
to meet the increasing demand. We have received the highest award and silver medal at the Massachu 
setts Charitable Mechanics’ Association Fair for our superior goods. Send for catalogue. 


Bic EB. WiLBiINsowm.. 





»8 John St., near ay Broadway, N.Y. 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER 


Medals and Badges 


A SPECIALTY. 


Special designs furnished on applica- 
tion free of charge. 








Any of the Following Books Sent on Receipt of Price 
—BY— 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


Choke Bore Guns, Greener......... ..........-- $8 @ 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson........... 
Coues’ Field Ornithology............ ...6. «4. 2 50 
Coues’ Fur Bearing Animals.................... 8 00 | 
GN ce cacianesscecatecscdcesesasees+sces 1 2 
Cypress, ie SH, WORE BVO i oscicccccsccccece 5 00 
 iiakadandcedede sd cénagcersae scedenee 1 


Dog Breaking, Ea er 8% 
Dog, The; Dinks, Mayhew and Hutchinson..... 3 00 
bo WS Soe cso ee cae, 7 


anagement of, Mayhew, l6mo.......... vis) 
po ‘The; ania tcalcied died ves enseewedasdd 12 
Dogs and ‘their ere 1% 


Dog, The ‘Illustrated Book of the, by Vero 
Shaw, with fac-simile colored plates. 12 30 
Dogs of Great Britain, America and other 
CUI adc sce insccacevcvatacewdeesdcss » & 50 
Dogs, Points for Judging.................... 50 
Dogs, Richardson. . er, 80c.; cloth 60 
Farrar’s Guide te Moosehead SS od 
Farrar’s Guide to Richardson and “Rangeley 
Deacons 2ettsdacavas weds oy 
Farrar’s Pocket Map of Rangeley ‘Lake aa 50 
Fishing, Bottom or Float... ........... be) 


Fishing Tourist, Hallock... Feoveduntau sera ee 
Fly Fishing and Worm Fishing. ; % 
Frank Forester’s American Game in its Sea.on " 





1882. 


12-Gauge. 
Slbs. 


REMINGTON’S 





1882. 


10-Gauge. 
9lbs. 


The latest and best gun yet produced. 


They are made of the best material, with the best workmanship, on the interchangeable plan, 


They are made with the popular top action and double bolt. All have Rebounding Locks, Large Head Strikers, Patent Fore End and 
Extension Rib. Each gun is thoroughly tested at the factory. All these guns are made with Pistol Grip, and are Choke Bored, In 
beauty of finish, quality of material, and accuracy of workmanship, even distribution and penetration, they are unexcelled, 


PRICE 


bees. 


10 and 12-gauge, 30in., 8 to 91bs. 


Piain Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Decarbonized Steel Barrels, - 
Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Twist Barrels, - - 


Selected Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Laminated Steel Barrels, Engraved, - - - - 
English Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Dam-scus Steel Barrels, Engraved, - - - 
English Walnut Stock, Checkered Grip and Fore End, Damascus Steel Barrels, Engraved, Superior Rubber Butt and Tip, - 


HIGHER GRADE GUNS 
Ask your dealer to send for sample. 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


. . . . $45 00 
: . - - 65 00 
. . . . 65 00 
- - - - 175 00 
- - - - 86 00 


E. REMINGTON & SONS, 


281 and 283 Broadway, New York Citv. 
DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
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THIS CUT 


Inadequately describes my 


SHOOTING SUIT 


of drab duck, made with linen thread. 
GAME POCKET 


full size of skirt, with net exten- 
sion, ventilating bottom, with 
outside and inside en- 
trances thereto. 


Six other large and two 
small pockets. 


Four pockets in pants. 






FORALL SKIN’ 
REMEDY gycqag DISEASES 
TETTER.ITCH, SORES, PIMPLES. 








Sent free on receipt of price. 
Money refunded if not suited. 
For fuller information enclose 
stamp and mention this paper. 


GEO. C. HENNING, 
410 Seventh st., Washington City. 


ALSO FOR SALE BY 
A. SAKS & CO., Richmond, Va. 
JOs. POLOCK, St. Louis, Mo. 


CUR 
[ITCHING BILE ES 1881 EDITION 
toms are moisture, stinging, itc 5 


wae me at Bi ight seems in if ga = OF THE 


wlin, ut th ected. ® 
Samet "eee Hurlingham and London 


leasant, economica aa go con 
GUN CLUB’S TRAP SHOOTING RULES 















WAYNE’S OINTMENT is superior to any article 
in the market. Sold by druggists, or send 
50 cts. in 8-ct. Stamps. 8 Boxes, $1.25, Ad- 
dress, Dr. Swayne & Son, Phila., Pa. 


The Gun and its Development 


By W. W. GREENER. 





For sale at this office Price twenty-five cents. 





ARRAR’S POCKET MAP OF THE RICHARD- 

SON-RA“GELEY LAKES REGION, including aul 
the lakes, ponds and rivers of that famous country 
as well as the head waters of the Connecticut 
river, Connecticut and Parmachenee Lakes, etc.; 
cloth bound. Price pos paid, by mail, 50 ‘cente, 
CHARLES A. J. FARRAR, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE 


Price #7.50. 








The Art of Photography 


Complete without a Teacher. 


From $6.00 up; send 1c, for Circu- 
lar and Catalogue, to 


AUGUST HERZOG, 36 John St., N. ¥* 
Manuf'’r of Photo. Instruments 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR OF THE 


FLYING CLAY BEL 


MTeLe\ WAS. 4 





tN A ek 
N°33 VINE ST CINCINNATI.O. 








{Extract from Forest anp STREAM, July 7, 
1881, p. 444.] 

* ** * This flight so nearly resembles the 
actual motion of birds that the Clay Pigeons afford 
excellent practice for wing shooting. We commend 
all sportsmen to test its merits. ee * 


STONEHENGE ON THE DOG. 


Price $3.50. 


For sale by Forest and Stream Publishing Co 








FILE BINDERS, 


Size to suit Forzest anD STREAM, 


AMP LIFE IN THE WILDERNESS.—SECOND 
edition now ready. This story describes the 
trip of a party of Boston gentlemen to the Richard- 
on-Rangeley .akes. It treats of ‘‘camp life,” in- 
doors and out is amusing, iustructive and interest- 
ing; 224 pages, 12 illustrations. Price 25 cents. 
mail, postpaid, 30 cents. CHARLES A, J. FARRAR, 
Price, $1.25. amaica Plain, Mas 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE 





[ESTABLISHED 1869.] 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY, 


LOWELL, MASS. 


Our pa) oe shot shells are made with great care upon new and improved machine ery and the paper 

8 subjected to a process that renders the shells waterproof, pliable, and capable of withstanding large 
charges of powder without bursting, and are reloadable from four ‘to ten times, if desired. They also 
keep their smooth shape stiff, inside and out. We offer them as equal, if not superior, to any other 
makes, and warrant them in the full sense of the word. 


ROSEWOOD 
























PAPER AND 
LOADERS, 
BRASS = CAP EXTRACTORS 
AND 
SHOT SHELLS. 
RECAPPERS. 


Rim Fire and Central Fire Cartridges for Pistols and Rifles. 


POCKET RELOADING TOOLS FOR ANY CALIBRE. PRIMERS AND BULLETS — RELOADING. 
“THE RICE SHELL EXTRACTORS.” BENCH CLOSERS, Etc., Etc. 


NO GOODS SOLD AT FACTORY BY RETAIL. 
New York Acents: WALLACE & SONS, No. 89 Chambers street, New York. 
Pactric Coast AGENTS: CHAS. SONNTAG & CO., San Francisco, California. 
New Or.EANS AGENTS: A. BALDWIN & CO 
New ENGLAND AGENTS FoR SHOT SHELLS: JOHN P. LOVELL & SON, Boston, Mass. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


isles Suniicnwe Gun. 





Monthly Issue. To Sportsmen. 


Place this advertisement in your scrap book for future reference. Results origina from experi- 
ence of fifty-five years of both the Gun and Rifle. Endorsed by all sportsmen who have used them 
and the trade generally. 


CONCENTRATOR 










AND 
COMBINATION SIGHT TO BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUNS. 
WITH FOUL PROTECTOR AND GAS CONCENTRATOR. BEST HUNTING ARM IN THE WORLD. 


SHELTON’S 
AUXILIARY OR INSERTED RIFLE 





SHELTONS AUXILIARY RIFLE. 


~ FOUL PROTECTOR 


With Interchangeable Muzzles, Commanding Cylinder, Medium and Full Choke-Bore. 
Also, with the Shelton Auxiliary Rifles, discounting any Magazine or Repeating Rifle made 


in rapidity of shooting. 


SHELTON’S 


CARTRIDGE GROOVING MACHINE. 


For reducing recoil and giving better penetration 
and destruction of shot. 





| SHELTON si | 
COMBINATION i 
sIG@utT. p\- 








"MANUFACTURED BY 
THE SHELTON AUXILIARY RIFLE BARREL COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 715, New Haven, Conn, Send Stamp for Circular and Price List. 





Havsenrt E. Pang, late Com. of Pats. Story B. Lapp. 


PAINE & LADD, Fisherman Attention! 


Solicitors of Patents and Attorneys in Patent Cases. | 1 wish to call your attention to my hand-made all 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Seneewucl 


KNAPP & VAN NOSTRAND | Combination Rods, 
. seven pieces, making two distinct rods for bait 


Poultry and Game, |" grout,sio. pass, 912. 


289 & 290 WASHINGTON MARKET, FRED. D. DIVINE, 182 Genesee st., Utica, N Y. 
New York. Send stamp for descriptive list. 


Consignments ofall Kinds of Game solicited, | ——$—<______— 


WE CHARGE NO COMMISSION. EDWARD B. CONWAY, 
. 4 "1. 
We accept consignments. Allow market price day - A Z D HK R M I al : I ' 


N. ¥. 
of arrival, and send checks every Tuesday No. 55 Carmine Street, 
for ali invoices of previous week. [Established 1830.] Pet Animals Stuffed. 











STODDARD’S 


Map of the Adirondacks. 


With Safety Bolt across the 


. Phe PROUT i cis cancaeccuccdousee $126.21 
Revised Edition. “National” Brand............... sscsseseees siaibt 
PRICE, $1.00. ‘(SobMenwe Brandl. a5. sesescecencc eae 167.40 


For sale by the Forest and Stream Pub. Co. EON BIGGS 6 5 6s Xe soscsdesocusdonees 





Wanted, 


ARTIES: DESIRING A GOOD DAY’S SPORT 
duck-shoooting on the Chesa) es can be ac- 
commodated by applying to Ca 
conn 3 Crowell, Ninth an eon iladel- 
~ a, who has,a fine scow, with two cabins and 
rths for four; also double and single sink boxes. 
Will hire for one or more days. oct5,4t 








IVE yam WANTED.—ADDRESS BOX 178, 
Montclair, N. J. oct5,2t 





ANTED. — HEAVY SINGLE-BARREL B. L. 
gun. either new or second hand, about 16lbs., 

4 or 5-gauge, 4ft. barrel. Address "BE. O. LAD 
ashington st. , Boston, Mass. octl2,1t 


It has come to our knowl 
“Tolley” guns — engraved on the rib: 


- 


‘ 


J, & W. TOLLEY’S NEW HAMMERLESS GUN “THE PERFECTION.” 


front of the Hammers, working either automatically or independently, as desired. 









TERMS: 
A Draft in full with the 
order. 






NO AGENTS. 
IMPORT DIRECT FROM 


PIONEER WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND. 
And also No. 1 Conduit St., Regent St., W., London. One minute from Regent Circus. 








For the above sums the guns described can be placed on the cars in New York, all _ in eight weeks from 
order reaching us. A comparison of these prices with those charged in the gun stores 

of first-class quality, will result in your ordering direct from the manufactory. 

that common guns are being sold in the States bearing our name. As we make only fine guns, genuine 


r really fine English guns, 


“J. § W. TOLLEY, MAKERS, 8ST. MARY'S SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM.” 
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WITH FOUL PROTECTOR AND GAS CONCENTRATOR. BEST HUNTING ARM IN THE WORLD. 
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The Colt Club Gun. AMERICAN PAT. PORTABLE HOUSE 








| MANUFACTURING CO. 
Corona, Queens Co., N. Y. EARL LEE, Manager 


It should be remembered that while we are the chief distributors of the regular Colt | 
Guns, we are sole agents in New York for the (olt Club Guns. The marvelous performance | 
of these guns in pigeon and glass ball trap shooting is so well known that no word of com- 
mendation is necessary. Every genuine Colt Club Gun has the rubber heel plate with the 
words “The Club Gun” around a circle, within which appears the rampant colt beautifully | 





embossed. We are also agents for the new Harrington & Richardson Hammerless Guns, SHOOTING BOX 7 BY 9 FEET, WEIGHING 500 LBS. — 
which at about half the cost surpass all imported hammerless guns. Address Two persons can put it up in one hour. No Nails T Lom a 
= ee . | Price $60. With two Cots and Table, extra. 
ub & D. FOLSOM, 15 Mur ray St, New York. This Company manufacture, for portable and permanent use, Depots for Railroads, Sheds for Steam- 
ships, Caupeben Hotels, Dwellings, Schools, Boating, Boat and Club Houses; also Summer Cottages, 
| Farm and Out Buildings of every style. Suitable for all sections of country and climates, at moderate 
S a Pr e Pf tl n | cost, within the means of all. arm in winter—cool in summer—ventilation perfect. 
” | For further particulars see illustrated circular, or apply to the office of the Company, 


31 Wall Street, New York City, N. Y. 
W. D. CHAPMAN & SON, 





MANUFACTURERS OF TROLLING BAITS, 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 






rd 2, 
a 
a? = — = "aa . : se a je | 
rt 
FISHING TACKLE OF ALL KINDS. 
80 PATTERNS OF BAITS MADE. . 

BRANCH FACTORY: 

BROCKVILLE, Ont. THERESA, N. Y. 





Again Victorious at the late - | 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. - suse TT IO O Fs! 


THE PHILADELPHIA JOURNAL OF COMMERCE says: “At Melbourne they had an excell :nt | 
opportunity of testing their power beside those of every exhibitor in the world, and they came off con- | 
juerors over every other maker. Their highest award comes to them from a country whose reputation 
or this class of goods has for many years been above all others.”’ | 
They have been in the hands of shooters for the past sixteen years and stood the severest test, and have | 
won more laurels than any other gun when brought in competition in the field or at the trap. At Coney 
Island last year, at the New York State Convention, the PARKER won the Pierce Diamond Badge and the 
“Forest and Stream” Badge for the best average over nearly 200 competitors. Send for Catalogue. | 


Show Boo onamnens sr..x.v. _ PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. | 
. | 

° { : 
ENWOR'S WEATHER BULLETIN Tho Hunting Sight. | , Terie resto ay oar on rept ot gion by pow mee money arte oe iy coer te 


| liable to get out of order. Shoots very accurate,barrel being of steel and well rifled, with fine wa!nut 








ee eee 








. Ti e ; . 
Toe Cae es ee Cases. LYMAN’S PATENT COMBINATION | pistol grip stock, and Remington Action. Latest improved rifle in the market. Will shoot a .22-caliber 
Published monthly by GUN SIGHT | a oe an ee * give — ae - ~_—— _ $2 ae 
TEA = ab) . : | , or 2cts. per west retail prices given to customers for Sm esson’s, Remington anc 
HENRY G. VENNOR, F. G. S. Volos a Seating Bis perfect. Send for | Golt’s heveiveee, Rifles, and a great variety of Sporting Goods. Remington’s Single Breech-Loading 
Office—No. 210 St. James Street, — containing full description. Ad- | Shotgun for $10.00. Get my prices for goods before purchasing else where. ‘ 
MONTREAL, CANADA. "WILLIAM LYMAN, E. G. KOENIG, 875 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


Annual Subscription $1.00. Single copies 10 ceuts. Middlefield, Conn. | SEND STAMP FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


Clearance sale---Twenty Per Cent. Reduction. 


In order to reduce our stock as much as possible before removing to our new warerooms, we offer for sale our entire stock of Guns, 





Rifles, Revolvers, Shooting Suits, Leggins, Hunting Boots and Shoes, Paper and Metal Shells, Rim and Central Fire Rifle and Pistol 
Cartridges. Glass Balls and Glass Ball Traps, Ligowsky Clay Pigeon Traps and Clay Pigeons, as well as a full line of Fishing Tackle in 
every variety, including Split Bamboo Rods by the best makers, Fine Reels, Oiled Silk Tapered Lines, Hooks in every variety, &c., all at 


Twenty Per Cent. Reduction. — 


This stock of Guns is the largest and finest in this country, and embraces : 


52 Westley Richards Hammerless Guns. 5 Double breech-loading guns, one barrel | Also the following rifles. 7 Ballard hunting, sporting and target rifles. 
14 Westley Richards guns with hammers. 12 pause shot and one barrel .50 caliber | 4, Winchester repeating rifles, .38, .44,.45 and | 7 Stevens gallery and sporting rifles, .22 and 
5 W. W. Greener Hammerless Guns. ; .50 express. a sae a. 4 calit im fi d 
22 W. W. Greener guns with hammers. Also the following American made guns. 9 Marlin repeating rifles, .40 and .45 Govern-' ~ prentgnne tee oR at; Se 
‘ ‘s & Premi iitv | ment. j se in . . 
28 W. & C. Scott & Son s 6 Premier Quaiity). 55 Parker Bros. (some with the new toplever.)| oo 1... it a : 29 Flobert or saloon rifles, some very fine, 
4 James Purdey’s, in cases, with implements | 13 Colt | 3 E. Remington & Son’s magazine rifles, with set triggers. 
complete. ¢ E Re sia ta tie | using .45 caliber Government cartridges. | Also Breech and Muzzle-Loading Implements 
1 J. D. Dougall, 12-gauge, 3lin., 841bs. en on ee 1 Hotchkiss repeating rifle, using .45 caliber | in every variety. Gun and Rifle Cases 
4 E. M. Reilly & Co. | 2 Nichols & Lefevre, one 10-gauge, #in.,and|  Governmient cartridge. and Covers; Metal and Paper Shells, 
1 Chas. Lancaster hammerless, single-barrel, | __ °° 10-gauge, S2in., 94lbs. | 5 Evans’ repeating rifles, .4¢ caliber. Wads, Hunting Coats, Vests, Pants, Leg- 
; Sange. ‘ s ’ — Sees 10-gauge, shot| 4 E. Renter, oa eee Creed- gins, Hats, Caps, Smith & Weason, Colts, 
9 Williams & Powell (with hammers). von ; . | moor , les, Hep -_ model. and all other styles of Revolvers. Hol- 
5+ P. Webley & Sons. 1 Harrington & Richardson hammerless, 12- 1 Sharps’ long-range Creedmoor rifle, Borch- sters, Belts, Gallery Targets, Hunting 
1 1. Hollis & Son, very tine, 12-gauge, 30in., | gauge, 84lbs. | ardt patent. . ‘ : 
8}lbs | hs . 5 E. Remington & Son’s mid-range rifles, .40 Knives, Kennel Goods, Boxing Gloves, 
on o | 45 Single breech-loading guns, made by Stev-| ° * libe ; ii Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Quoits, Billies, 
28 J. P. Clabrough & Bro. ens, Rupertus, Remington, Forehand & caliber. naan : : ; 
35 C. G. Bonehill. Wadsworth and American Arms Co.’s| 9 E. Remington & Son’s sporting and hunt- | Chamois Gun Covers, Game Bags, Duck 
150 cheaper grades, English make, mark ed | semi-hammerless. ing rifles, heavy model. and Turkey Calls, Pocket Flasks, Tents, 
Wm. Moore, Wm. Arden, and ranging in| 155 Single and double muzzle-loading guns, | 8 E. Remington & Son’s target and gallery| ~ Camp Axes, Waterbury Watches, Ham- 
price from $21.00 to $45.00. j some very fine. | rifles, light model. mocks, Lawn Tennis Goods, &c. &c., allat 


Twenty Per Cent. Reduction. 
HOW TO ORDER THESE GOODS. 


Send stamp for our catalogue and price list, select such goods as you want, deduct twenty per cent., add fifty cents to cover cost of boxing, and send New York Exchange or 
Post Office money order. If the goods are not satisfactory, we will on return of them to us in good condition, without delay, refund the money less express charges. In sending for 
catalogue please state the kind of goods you desire to purchase, as we have three catalogues. No. 1 is devoted to breech and muzzle-loading guns, rifles, revolvers, ammunition, &c, 
No. 2 is devoted exclusively to Westley Richards hammerless guns. No. 3 is devoted to fishing tackle. We advise all to order as soon as possible before t‘1e assortments are broken, 


J. PALMER O’NEIL & CO., 
68 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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WiILLIAM READ & SONS, 
13 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, BOSTON. 











AGENTS FOR 


W. & C. Scott & Son’s 


BLOCK SAFETY HAMMERLESS' With Crystal Apertures. 


The only Hammerless showing position of hammers at a glance. The only Hammerless having fixed firing pins, thus preventing 






smoke and dirt entering tiie lock. In others the aperture through breech to lock is open, the hammer and striker being one piece. 


1876-—-PHILADELPHIA, MEDAI. AND DIPLOMA. 1878—PARIS, SILVER MEDAL. 
i879—SYDNEY, FIRST, AND HIGHLY COMMENDED FOR MANUFACTURE. 1881— 
MELBOURNE, SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL AND FIRST ORDER OF MERIT. 


en 

COGSWELL AND HARRISON, 142 New Bond Street and Strand, London.—‘‘After careful con- j ‘i 
sideration of the merits or otherwise of the various systems of Hammerless Guns now TT 
before the sporting public, our opinion, formed sixteen months since, remains unchanged, 
that the principle - your a lever gun with the safety tumbler-block has a 
vantages over any other gun we know of at present; we consider with the extreme safet: - rn ae 
secured, together with the sound principle = which the gun is formed, will make it ‘ a - pulled. The —— a8 — a 
general favorite in the future. As far as we are personally concerned we like the prin- : : senate ts 4 haliock cnt ammer as accidentally discharged, other than 
ciple so much that we have adopted the system.” by the trigger and caught by the block safety. 


. ‘ ‘ ield, Nov. 1st, 1879.—‘‘The principle accords with our ideas of what is wanted to 
Captain Bocarpus.—‘‘As evidence of the durability of your guns, I have shot one gun over Lonpon Field : P Pp 


50,000 times. I used your triplex action in my two recent matches with Mr. Pennel make the hammerless gun safe.” 
. , 28. 4 : yi r SU. > ) . = = : : : 
winning both times; also in my match with Captain Shelley, at which time I scored 84, Land and Water, Nov. 10th, 1879.—“‘The great improvement lies in the New Tumbler Safety 


Absolute Safety! 


Patent Block Safety Lock. 


This gun is always safe from any accidental dis- 
charge. In opening the gun for loading, the block 
safety A, interposes between hammer B and 
striker E, which is only removed when the trigger 


la Ps 





we. : caine : ‘ : : . Block; this being worked by the triggers only, supposing the hammer from any cause 
for ZI 00, which I won. billing 70 ont cr 160 cia = eon — ee re ee should fall, without the trigger being pulled, the projection on the Resmmner 
yeas : y mn: falls into the Safety Biock, and so prevents anexplosion. The gun is on the favorite 
THE Field says:—“‘The match will be handed down as one of the most’ exciting contests ever top lever action, and the cocking arrangement is exceedingly simple and smooth-working.” 
witnessed.” Rev. W. J. Ratnsrorp, Toronto, Canada, Oct. 2d, 1879.—“I have used many guns, by many 
“GREAT PIGEON Matcu.—Captain Bogardus, in his recent match with Mr. Rimmel, of Eng- makers, and certainly your New Premier Hammeriess is the hardest hitter I have put to 
land, used his new W. & C. Scott & Son’s *Bloek Safety” Hammerless, and my shoulder. 

killed 99 out of 100—30 yards rise.”—Forest and Stream, New York. ° Capt. BoGarDus says:—“No gun can excel mine in shooting. The Block Safety is perfect.” 
C. M. StarK.—‘‘The Scott Hammerless is the very best s i dorh GREAT INTERNATIONAL P1GEON SHOOTING, Monaco, Feb. 18, 1882.—Grand Prix du Casino, 
aes shot both for acer and a_-, SOD NS EE Se RN ae 80 competitors, comprising the best shots in the world. ‘Sig. Guidicini (the most noted 

pee , : shot in Italy), won the 8,000 frs. prize with a pigeon gun by W. & C. Scott & Son. 
ee bn ae it ot ee a eee between Mr. Chas. Mucalaster, of | we call attention to @ few of their leading hammer guns, viz: their New Trap Gun; their 
hiladelphia, and Mr. E. C. Murphy, N. Y., for $1,000 a side. Star quality gun with Prize Compensating Lump; their New Tri lex Lever Grip Pigeon 
Constantly receiving fresh invoices of these guns of all sizes. Club Gun. Superior quality in hammers and hammerless. Their highest quality is 
: marked ‘‘The Premier Quality” between name and address. No guns are genuine unless 
SEND STAMP FOR OUR CIRCULARS OF DIFFERENT MAKES. marked in full W. & C. Scott & Son. 





Trae PIEPER SIVE SNAP. 





This Gun is made by the same manufacturer and on the same system as the now celebrated Diaua, advertised in i hese columns during the past four weeks. (Orders for the Diana’s 
have come in so rapidly that the factory cannot keep pace with them). One reason they give so much satisfaction is that by this system every ‘= shoots to center, and shoots just where 
you holdit. Dealers are asked continually for a good, cheap gun, one that they can recommend. The Pieper Side Snap is the only gun that will fill the bill. Barrels are fine twist, locks 

. are steel, rebounding and good quality, stock is oiled, finest walnut, pistol grip, butt plate rubber, patent fore end. . “3 

Wuat Our Customers Say ABouTt THEM.—“‘It is the best cheap gun I ever saw.”—Thos. dein. Philadelphia. ‘They sell beyond my expectations.”—W. H. Colvert, Beloit, Wis. 
“Every gun sold has given the best satisfaction.”—D. T. Seeley, Bradford, Pa. ‘Have sold the twelve received; send twelve more at once.”—E. T. Allen, San Francisco. “I have always 
been opposed to selling cheap guns that haven’t given satisfaction, but the Pieper Side Snap suits me.”—F. P. Taylor, Chicago. Numerous others of the same purport. 

Samples sent without solicitation have resulted in large orders. In fact there is no other gun in the market that can compare with it, « 


: : No. 586. 12-gauge, fine twist barrels, 8} to 9]bs., - - - - - ~ $30 00 
Price List: No-586. 10gauge, “to Mlbs.. ; j 30 00 
F No. 587. 12-gauge, Damascus barrels, double bolt, 84 to 9lbs. - - - - 35 00 4 





The “American” Side Snap. 


The reinfore breech and joint lump are one solid piece of case-hardened iron, fine twist barrel, case-hardened mountings, rebounding locks, oiled walnut stock and fore end. These 
guns are made by C. 8. Shattuck, Hatfield, Mass., and are choke-bored by the “Shattuck Process,” which gives the most remarkable results. 


Price, 12-gauge, 30 and 382in. Barrels, $14.00. 


Sole Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


Agents, Importers and Jobbers of all kinds of Guns, Pistols and Gun Goods. 


We sell at Wholesale only. If your local dealer does not have the above goods in stock, get him to order them for you. 





‘ 





